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_Holeproof Sox —6 pairs, $1.50. Me- 
dium and light weight. Black, black 
with white feet, light and dark tan, 
navy blue, pearl gray, lavender, light 
blue, green, gun-metal, and mode. 
Sizes, 9% to 12. 6 pairs of a size and 
weight in a box. All one color or 
assorted, as desired. 

Holeproof Sox — (extra light weight) — 
Made entirely of Sea Island cotton. 
6 pairs, $2.00. 

Holeproof Lustre-Sox —6 pairs, $3. 
Finished like silk. Extra light weight. 
Black, navy blue, light aa dark tan, 
pearl gray, lavender, light blue, green, 
gun-metal, khaki and mode. Sizes, 
9 to 12. 

Holeproof Full-Fashioned Sox —6 pairs, 
$3. Same colors and sizes as Lustre- 
Sox. 

Huleproof Stockings — 6 pairs, $2. Me- 
dium weight. Black, tan and black 
with white feet. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Holepreof Lustre-Stockings — 6 pairs, 
$3. Finished like silk. Extra light 
weight. Tan and black. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

F Stockings —6 pairs, $3. 
Black and tan. Specially reinforced 
knee, heel and toe. Sizes, 
5 to 11. 

Misses’ Holeproof Stockings —- 
6 pairs, $3. Black and tan. 
Specially reinforced knee, 
heel and toe. Sizes, 5 to 
9%. These are the best 
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The Best Guaranteed Hosiery 
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71 Reg. U. S. Pat. 
children’s hose made. ‘Ollice, 1906 











Is “Holeproof” 





Don’t think that all guaranteed hose 
are alike. There is a world of differ- 
ence. There are scores of imitations 
not half so good as ‘‘Holeproof.” 


Today ‘‘ Holeproof’’ Hosiery (the 
original guaranteed hosiery) costs just 
the same as the common. You may 
as well have it. You save not a penny 


by taking inferior makes. 


But the only way to get it is to 
look at the toe. See that the name 
‘*Holeproof’’ is stamped there. 


The Difference 


We have spent 31 years in perfect- 
ing the finest hose ever worn. 


It is so satisfactory—so much better 
than others— that we now are making 
18,000 pairs a day. 
Do you think that an amateur 
maker can learn all we have 
learned in that time? 


We pay for our yarn an average of 
63c per pound because it’s Egyptian 
cotton. We use 3-ply throughout, 
and 6-ply in heels and toes. 

We spend $30,000 per year simply 
for inspection —to see that every pair 
is perfect. 

The result is hosiery that is light, 
soft and attractive. The very hi coe 
grade that cost and skill can proda 


What does it matter if hosiery is 
““suaranteed’’ if it is cumbersome, 
heavy and coarse? 


Note the Name 


You will get the most for your 
money if you insist on the genuine. 
See that ‘* Holeproof’’ is on the toe. 


Get them once—see the difference 
—and you will take nothing else. 

“*Holeproof’’ is made for men, 
women and children. 










Now 25c a Pair 








6 Pairs—Guaranteed 6 Months—$1.50 © 





Dre Your Hose bnsureci ? 








**Holeproof”’ did cost $2 for six pairs. 
And they are worth it. Now you can get 
six pairs for $1.50 up to $3.00. 

Even the poorest hose can’t undersell us, 
because we are making so many pairs. 

This guarantee comes in each box of six 

airs: ‘‘If any or all of these hose come to 
Cale or need darning within six months 
from the day you buy them, we will replace 


them free.”” The genuine ‘‘Holeproof’’ are 
sold in your town. We will tell you the 
dealers’ names on request. Or we will ship 
the hose prepaid, direct from the factory, 00 
receipt of price. 


Don’t let any dealer deceive you. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. _ 
268 Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE WASTE IN MUD. 


Why the Riches of Our Farms Take Wings 


ITH the exception of that certain 
wicked uncle, of whom nothing 
ever was expected and of whom 

no good could be predicted, all your fam- 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


mines at fearsome speed, have extermi- 
nated most of our wild game, endangered 
the food*supply which comes from the 
waters, and, in general, done all we could 





ily, like the average American family, no 
doubt regularly went to church. Proba- 
bly the majority stayed over for Sabbath- 
school in the little church with white 
walls and black walnut pews. You could 
not have been in a better place. At 
church or Sabbath-school you all stood 
in a row and sang that easy, lilting old 
hymn which says: 

Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean and the pleasant land. 


You could not have sung a better song. 
We all used to sing that song with cheer- 
fulness, indeed with enthusiasm— Lit-tle 
drops of wa-a-a-ter, lit-tle gra-ay-ins of 
sand, make the mighty o-o-shun, an’ the 
pleh-heh-sent la-a-a-nd! That was the 
way itran. After we had sung it we all 
went home and forgot all about it. The 
next Monday morning Dad went back to 
farming, just the way his Dad had, and 
the Dad who antedated that one, world 
without end; and not one of those Dads 
was ever wise enough to know the hymn 








4 to put an end to our great resources, 
recklessly spending not only our interest 
but also our principal. We have not even 
left unscathed the pleasant land. Not 
only are we using up at mad speed the 
natural products of the soil, but also are 
using up the soil itself. 

If you think that the soil is exhaust- 
less, or that it can be replaced, it might 
behoove you to take a homeopathic dose 
of geology and also take another guess. 
Mr. Roosevelt and most of the Congress 
of the United States would like to have 
us all take the trouble of studying the 
ground we stand on. Mr. Roosevelt's 
recent message asked us to pass our 
bankbooks in at the window for a bal- 
ance. It is an unpleasant thing to do. 
There are always so many more vouchers 
out than we thought. The balance is 
always so much smaller than we thought, 
and the bank has such an unpleasant 
way of being right in its figures. Yet the 
time has come for a show-down between 
the American people and America itself. 








was right, or to figure out what the hymn 
meant or ought to mean. It isa splendid 
hymn, full of vast elemental truth, and it 
hasa lot to do with farming. 

Heretofore, your folks and mine hadn’t thought that geology had much to do with 
farming, any more than religion had. As a matter of fact, they both do. The only 
trouble is, the average American, like you and me, does very little thinking in religion, 
polities or business. The farmer knows the country immediately around him. The 
city man does not even know all of the city where he lives, only a little corner of it. It 
is this carelessness in religion, politics, business and geology which gives the sad-eyed 
Mr. James J. Hill still further opportunity to grieve over the future of this country. 

What Mr. Hill sees is the time when five hundred millions of Japanese and Chinamen 
will be making all our manufactured goods under a scale of living so much cheaper 
than the American standard as to crush out all American competition. This means 
not only the fiercest struggle ever known for trade, but the fiercest struggle ever 
known fora mere living. It is the war between the Oriental standard of living and the 
American standard as we now know it. The decisive battle of that war must be 
fought on the American farm, not in the California legislature. The American 
standard of living is 
based on the theory 
of an exhaustless 
bank account. Our 
account has never 
been overdrawn, 
and we have never 
had our bankbook 
balanced. It is only 
now that a few of 
our wiser men begin 
to see that it is 
time for us to get a 
balance from the 
clerk at the desk. 
We have been 
checking out, like 
inebriated mariners, 
what we had or 
thought we had in 
this rich bank of 
America, land of the 














BS SLR free, country of end- 


Farm Land on the Catawba River in North Carolina, Showing less opportunity. 
Gullies Washed and Sand Bar Deposited by a Freshet. More Now we have used 
Than Twenty Acres Were Here Destroyed, and the Farm had up our forests, are 
to be Abandoned exhausting our 





A Ten-Acre Tract Ruined by Sand Deposited Over It by Flood. About 
One Hundred Acres Were Rendered Worthless in This Vicinity. Orchard 
Trees Were Smothered to Death and Fence Posts Buried 


Out on the Blackfoot Reservation there 
stands a tall, lone mountain, rising like a 
monument above the surrounding plain, 
and nearly detached from the Rockies, 
which lie behind it. This peak the Indians call Chief Mountain. Here the Blackfoot 
sometimes comes to pray. In his mysticism his prayer runs: ‘‘O, Thou, at whose 
feet the buried years lie fallen!’’ That is to say, there is in his mind the thought of 
the slow forces of Nature. He reverences the idea of erosion. He would understand 
and not forget that hymn if he sung it, which in effect tells us that all we have in this 
world comes of the relations of soil and water. There will be a few million American 
farmers who will learn that same truth some time. The somewhat mad und drunken 
American people have ignored and inverted that truth heretofore. They have done 
all they could to go bankrupt, to ruin one of the richest portions of the earth’s 
surface, one of the pleasantest lands ever taken over for human habitation, one 
obviously intended by the Great Forces as the place for the development of the highest 
form of civilization and the most splendid flowering of human endeavor. 

What is the pleasant land, and where does it come from? Of course, the average 
man supposes that the soil was always there, like Uncle Joe Cannon, Niagara Falls 
and the tax deficit; 
but, as a matter of 
fact, the soil grew. 
In that vast story 
the action was 
rather more delib- 
erate than that of a 
vaudeville sketch. 
Geology is not dra- 
matic in that neu- 
rotic sense of the 
word which cus- 
tomarily we employ 
today. Yet youand 
I, and this country 
and othercountries, 
are figures in the 
great drama. It 
might not harm us 
to note what a lead- 
ing scientist says as 
to the time of the 
action of the play: 

‘For average 
rock, under ordina- 
rily favorable con- 
ditions in our range 

















One Small Stream Swelled by a Freshet as the Result of Defor- 
estation of the Hillside Above Worked This Damage by Wash- 
ing Away the Rich Cultivated Bottomland and Leaving Unfertile. 
Rock-Strewn Ground Along Its Course 
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future. If we sin against the 
soil, ours will be the Great 
Punishment—which is to say, 
extinction, oblivion. If you 
plow badly, it is you for the 
star-dust! 

Even before Wall Street was 
invented there was more water 
than anything else in the world. 
Finally, on the little crust of 
land some tiny plant began to 
grow, no one knows just when. 
Perhaps at one time the plant 
could not have told whether it 
was a plant or an animal, but, 
anyhow, in time it turned into 
some green thing which looked 
tempting to some old Icthyo- 
saurus, and the latter, of a 
pleasant spring morning, while 
tired of eating salt stuff and 
canned goods, crawled up out 
of the water and made a meal 
on the first recorded salad. It 
looked good to him and he 
came back. Other members 
of the Saurus family got on to 
the snap and also came up out 









































of climate, the usual estimate has been a foot of waste 
in four thousand to six thousand years, which includes 
the channel cutting and bank undermining. These are 
too rapid for ordinary soil-waste under our normal 
natural conditions. Without any pretensions to a close 
estimate, I should be unwilling to name a mean rate of 
soil formation greater than one foot in ten thousand 
years on the basis of observations since the glacial period. 
I suspect that, if we could positively determine the time 
taken in the formation of the four feet of soil next to the 
rock over the average domain where such depth obtains, 
it would be found above rather than below forty thousand 
years. Under such an estimate, to preserve good working 
j depth, surface wastage should not exceed some such rate 
as one inch in one thousand years. When our soils are 
gone we too must go, unless we shall find some way to 

feed on raw rock or its equivalent.” 
So there is something in the story of the pleasant land. 
Search all the dictionaries through, comb out all the 
: | rhetoric books, and you couldn’t get a happier phrase than 
that: ‘‘The pleasant land.” It is excellent. It is perfect. 
Like any other savage, you feel a deep thrill of delight 
when you see the vast pictures of the unhurt out-of-doors. 
You have delight in the sight of green trees, of growing 
grasses and nodding flowers. This panorama of hill and 
dale, of rolling lands and forest-covered valleys and lofty 
mountains pleases you. Why? It is because all this was 
laid out in the intent of Nature to produce you and me and 
support us. It is beautiful in the beauty of utility. It is 
laid out on precisely the right lines to keep up the balance 
of the aforesaid little drops of water and little grains of 
sand, of which the one supports the other in the making 
of this pleasant land. It got its contours out of that 
balance. We grew out of the contours. This vast and 
splendid landscape is the portrait of ovr mother. We 
forget the hymn about it. Like a weak, irritable, nasty- 
tempered child, we strike the great Mother in the face, 
ih presuming on her vast indifference or her vast pity. And 
‘| all the while Man is only the last animal that has been 
invented, and some time there will be a successor for him. 
If we destroy the soil we hasten that day when the succes- 
sor shall come. Now the undeniable truth is that we are 
spending more than our inch of soil per thousand years. 










The Landing of the Saurus Family 





IVILIZED man, money-mad business man, crazed 
man, average man, is doing all he can to destroy the 
balance between the little drops and the little grains. Not 
only is he doing all he can to invite the successor of man 
in the scheme of life, but he is hastening all he can that 
incidental intermediate thing—to give it, perhaps, the 
only interesting form into which the statement can be put 
in the terms of commercial Today—the show-down be- 
tween the American standard of living and that of other 
peoples who never had so big a bank account as ours, 
and who, therefore, learned to save. 

This hymn of the soil is the one great hymn. It sings 
of the one great heritage of life. Wespeak of this or that 
man ‘‘owning” thus or so much of the earth’s surface. 
That, of course, is impossible. He takes it or borrows it, 
perhaps, but he can own no more than six feet 9f it, and 
that only for a short time. The soil belongs to Life. The 
‘buried years” resent any embezzlement of our great 
heritage. The soil is owned by plants, by animals, by men 
of this or that nation, this or that age, that past, yonder 



















Valley of the Catawba; Gullies Cut Through Fields and Driftwood and Gravel Piled 
on Truck Garden by a Freshet Which Swept the Good Soil Along With It 





of the water, all sorts of !ong- 
tailed and long-billed creatures, 

















Shows Rapid Removal of the 
Soil by Heavy Rains When 
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with a skill and speed and malice which would have 
caused any self-respecting Saurus to blush with shame 
did all he could to wreak destruction upon the forests of 
the earth, on the mines, on the waters, and on the soil 
itself. He overdrew his bank account, more in America 
than ever has been known in all the long, slow history 
either of the world or of the earth. 

It would not be worth while to make here merely a 
series of sweeping general statements, or to make state- 
ments not definitely understandable. As it happens, the 
chapter and verse are ready at hand. Itis entirely feasible 
not only to recognize the waste in American soil, but to 
measure it. The late Professor N. S. Shaler estimated the 
destruction of agricultural lands, chiefly through old-field 
erosion, in the southern Atlantic and Gulf States at 
several thousand square miles; and in portions of this 
region the waste involves a complete removal of a super. 
ficial geologic deposit (brown loam, loess, yellow loam) 
well adapted to forming a productive soil, from underlying 
older formations ill suited to the development of fertile 
soils and subsoils; in which case the loss is irremediable, 


The Mississippi Loam Leak 


THER estimates of soil-waste rest on the determina- 
tion of soil-matter transported by our running waters, 
The most extensive measurements of this kind were those 
of Generals Humphreys and Abbott, made on the Missis- 
sippi over half a century ago. These showed that the 
Mississippi then carried annually into the Gulf something 
over four hundred million tons of solid matter, in addition 
to great quantities of earth-salts, carried in solution, and 
of sand or other coarse material rolled or swept along the 
bottom. 

At the time of these determinations settlement in the 
Mississippi Valley was comparatively limited, and, as 
shown by local observations on different rivers, the effect 
of extending agriculture has been to increase the soil- 
matter-carried by the Mississippi fully twenty-five per cent; 
while comparative determinations made on several other 
streams indicate that the rivers of the country outside of 
the Mississippi basin carry into the sea about as much 
soil-matter as the great river itself—that is, that the 
annual soil-wash of the United States aggregates fully 
one billion tons! Our balance of trade is going some, 
isn’t it? Also, unfortunately, our soil, which raised that 
balance of trade, is going some. 

A fraction of the matter transported by the waters is 
coarse (sand and gravel), but fully ninety per cent consists 
of rich soil-stuff washed from the surface or leached from 
the subsurface of fields and pastures and (in less degree) 
of woodlands. Reckoned on the basis of value as fertilizer, 
the material could hardly be appraised at less than one 
dollar per ton; so that the annual loss to the agricultural 
interests of the country can hardly fall short of a billion 
dollars—equivalent to an impost as great as most other 
taxes combined, and one yielding absolutely no return. It 
is worse than that. Most of us have known stocks to 
pass a dividend. How would we feel if the whole stock 
and everything back of it were wiped out? What would 
we think of the management that allowed such an event 
to happen? But this is happening, and under our own 
management. 

The foregoing are estimates made by a United States 
soil expert. Other competent Government authorities can 





the Forest Cover is Removed. 
This Soil is Washed Down to 
Clog River Channels and the 
Ground is Left Useless for 
Any Purpose 


which, to make the story short, 
in time became land animals. 
All these animals in the original 
balance of things not only used 
that land, but helped to extend 
its total salad-producing acres. 
They trampled, they spread 
seeds, they increased the soil 
products. Vegetable mould 
increased. The little drops of 
water fell on it, and plants 
grew again on the pleasant 
land. The Saurus family moved 
in and permanently frequented 
the head lettuce, cabbage and 
turnip greens of that day. 

All went merry as a mar- 
riage bell, until, in time, Man 
came along. The old ways did 
not suit him. He began to 
farm, at first by means of a 
crooked stick, and at last by 














means of the Harvester Trust. 
Incidentally, he forgot all 
about the buried years, and, 


Fifteen Acres of the Richest Alluvial Land in a North Carolina Creek Bed 
Destroyed by a Freshet 
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offer us definite food for additional thought, if we 
to hearken. The greatest loss of our soil, 
we are told, is from preventable erosion. The total 
soil-wash of the country is a billion tons a year. 
This would make a pile of adobe as high as the 
Washington Monument and a mile long on each 
of the four sides! Cleared and plowed lands, the 
source of food products, are the ones which suffer. 

Most of the soil-wash—at least seven hundred 
and eighty-five million tons every twelve months, 
probably —is dumped into the ocean and lost for- 
ever. This would fill four channels as big as the 
Panama Canal, according to the original specifica- 
tions. So says the cold-eyed soil expert. 

Four hundred million tons of soil are washed 
from the borders of the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers and their tributaries every year and poured 
as mud into the Gulf of Mexico. So says the wild- 
eyed Washington statistician. 

Muddy waters carry more impurities than clear, 
and so endanger health more. They have greater 

wer for cutting away the banks of streams. 
Deposits in the channels, drifting sand-bars and 








gully. The horizontal furrow at the same eleva- 
tion all around the hill has, on the other hand, 
a tendency to stop the running off of water. Great 
benefit, also, comes from using strips of grass land, 
lying in bands of the same elevation around the 
sides of a dangerous hill. Terracing of farms is 
new in this country, where we have always just 
gone West instead. We see the terraces of Chinese 
and Japanese lands, and suppose they must have 
been made at the expense of great labor, but in 
reality it was Time and Nature that made them. 
The soil which is washed out of the horizontal fur- 
row is in part or in whole stopped when it strikes 
the edge of the grass land. In many years it banks 
up more and more. If not controlled it would not 
bank up, but simply run down the hill and fly away 
into the mighty ocean. 

In rolling lands the canny farmer plants crops 
toward the tops of the hills to produce cover and 
mulch, and so to stop wash. He reserves some of 
his bottom lands for grass, to catch the soil wash 
and use it. If he did not, some of his farm would 
run away, and not only impoverish him, but, per- 








changing courses are caused entirely by silt in 
muddy streams. Had you ever thought of that? 
Read the hymn backward. Thrown out of bal- 
ance, water and sand un-make the pleasant land. 

From the State of Missouri alone enough soil is 
carried away annually to make a prism one mile square 
and six hundred feet high. The Missouri River bears into 
the Mississippi every twelve months enough earth to make 
a mud-pile a mile square and four hundred feet high. The 
billion tons of soil which is washed away every year would 
spread a layer like Nile mud over Indiana, Illinois or Iowa. 
But what good does it do buried in the depths of the 
mighty ocean? It may help some future Saurus family, 
but it won’t help yours. 

Whole towns have been washed away by the change of 
currents in silt-laden streams. In some neighborhoods an 
entire farm has been taken up and carried across to the 
other side of a river. Within the past year the town of 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, was threatened with destruction, 
many of the buildings toppling over into the turbid flood. 


Politics and Plowing 


Ee plowing is the cause of a great deal of soil-waste. 
The farmer of America each year digs a Panama Canal 
with his little plow. Each year he digs out of the heart of 
his little forty, eighty or one hundred and sixty acres 
of land a block of dirt really bigger than the entire cut of 
the whole Panama Canal. The riches of his farm take 
wings. He did not see them go. He does not understand 
that he is literally plowing his farm into the mighty ocean. 
Not only do we waste, but that waste accelerates each year. 
That is the horrible feature of all these resource-wastes — 
they increase geometrically with awful swiftness. The 
buffalo went ‘“‘all at once.’’ The trees, the fish, the ore, 
will go “all at once.” We do not like high prices, but 
higher prices than we now can dream are coming to us 
Americans unless we can get down to a practical basis 
on religion, politics and business—unless we can under- 
stand that little old hymn we used to sing. 

When axe and plow work together as agents of destruc- 
tion and not as creative influences, then we are not using 
good business sense. Yet that is what we have done— 
ripped the covering from the soil, and then ripped off the 
soil itself. In that way we destroyed a primary value. In 
that way, also, we raised the price, cut down the supply 
of food, of clothes, of habitation, for the average man. The 
average American has let a few men steal him blind, and 
now he is stealing himself blind. The soil is the connect- 
ing link between organic and inorganic life. It is 
the foundation of organized society and of all 


The Small Area in the Center Shows the Former Character 
of All This Land. The Soil Has Been Cut Away and Carried 
Off to be a Serious Inconvenience Where it Ought Not to be, 
While the Place Where it Ought to be is Left Valueless 


understand the relation of those little drops and little grains 
on our farm, we shall begin to see in America the arrival of a 
golden age, one of growth in art, in beauty, in mentality, 
in altruism. Even at this stage of our development we 
ought to have intelligence equal to that of the average 
Icthyosaurus. What Uncle Sam is trying to show us is, 
that without water there is no civilization, and that with- 
out proper relation of water and soil there is industrial 
anarchy. Bad handling of water means less crops, less 
soil, more polluted streams, more choked up channels, 
more floods, more waste and ruin, the balance of things 
thrown out of plumb, and the world literally turned 
upside-down. The Hymn of Life is one which in time the 
great Teacher of the Universe is going to force us to 
remember, whether we wish to remember it or not. It 
is not Washington, but the Universe, which is handing 
a message to us. 

What, then, ought we to do to get out of the Ichthyo- 
saurus class and to give our beneficent protective tariff 
something to protect? In the first place, it is not up to 
Uncle Sam, but up to us. Louis XIV said, ‘‘ The State, it 
is myself!’’ That was in France, and some time ago. 
The State, it is ourselves, here in America. The remedy 
does not begin with your neighbor, but with yourself, and 
with you it begins as soon as you realize that no bank 
account will stand perpetual checking against it. Uncle 
Sam is willing to help any one of us begin the study of the 
soil today. 

The soil experts of the Government are no more able to 
classify farms than the average farmer-—every farmer 
knows that there may be heavy, sticky soil; thin, light, 
sandy soil; clay soil; open and friable mould. Any farmer 
knows that the great idea is to retain the natural moisture 
under the soil and not let it run off on the surface. The 
experts show that deep plowing is a good thing in certain 
soils, to get the water down into the earth. If the land is 
very flat, deep tilling may be necessary to get this surplus 
water out, so that the soil may drain dry and disintegrate. 
Most farmers know that, in a general way; but Uncle 
Sam can teach the average farmer a wrinkle or so as to the 
right balance of the little drops and the little grains. 

On the hillsides which wash so badly, the soil expert 
says, we ought to study contour farming, as it is called. 
A vertical or slanting furrow will soon become a vertical 


haps, work injury to his neighbor. It is not good 

farming to farm every inch of arich bottom. A few 

bands of trees would break the driving force of rain. 

The roots would stand against soil-wash and regu- 

late the flooding which make bottom farming so 
risky in some localities. The average farmer may not 
believe in the sense of this, any more than the average 
lumberman would hesitate to cut away the forest; but 
the fact remains. Of course, in any very broken coun- 
try, so says Uncle Sam, there should be forestry mixed 
with farming; otherwise, the rainfall goes off in torrents. 
Even Uncle Sam sometimes forgets this, for, after estab- 
lishing forest reserves, he very often leases them out as 
sheep or goat ranges. These animals trample little paths, 
which soon become gullies, which, in their time, become 
great avenues of waste. I have seen mountains in New 
Mexico ruined by goats. 


Sending the Bill to Posterity 


OR fuller particulars, any anxious inquirer might do 

much worse than refer to the Department of Agriculture, 
where many of these great, slow problems are now under 
careful consideration. As to actual remedy, however, 
nothing can be done so long as we ourselves remain igno- 
rant or careless in politics, religion and business. We 
must see higher than the walls of our little grooves. Also, 
we must see about us in our own little grooves. Waste 
begins on your own forty acres, right at your door. You 
are the unit, the individual citizen. From you it is a step 
up to your hundred, under the old Saxon law. Thence 
you go to your town, your State, your National Govern- 
ment. Your wish can prevail, if you like, at eack and 
every step of that advance. You can say to that legislator 
who thinks of himself and not of you, that you would 
rather have in his place a man who stands for guarded 
resources, for large reserves of forests, rich soil, a proper 
water flow, an unimpeded navigation, for fair play all 
along the line. It all begins with youandme. We have 
a good country and a good government, but they won't 
run themselves. The reform of a great many things 
begins away this side of Washington, District of Colum- 
bia. Some of it can beginin the caucus, or the primary, 
or the forty-acre field. Common-sense and enforced 
laws now, or the piper to pay after a while—which is 
better? 

At our present nice little industrial gait, here in America, 
we are burning the candle at both ends, quite regardless 
of the fact that when it is burnt out, it can never be 

renewed. Such American fortunes as were made 
out of theft of America’s common resources must 





civilization. It is not only our bank account, but 
more—it is the place where all the bank accounts 
come from. 

_Any man who touches the soil, and even the 
city man who does not, ought to understand it. 
The main truths are simple enough, like most big 
things. It is easy to see that depth of soil, and 
therefore richness in product, is inverse as to slope, 
because the soil washes thin on the hillsides and 
runs thicker on the flat. Therefore, on the flats 
It raises more vegetation, which in turn furnishes 
more mulch, which in turn holds more moisture, 
Which in turn produces more vegetation. The 
great circle of the conservation of forces is a simple 
and beautifui thing. Slope, water supply, organic 
action, all these govern soil as in the days of the 
Saurus family. That is the Hymn of Life. Good 
Plowing is good religion. Good politics is good relig- 
10n. Good business is good religion. Good geology . 
18 good religion, too, and the circle runs around” 
and around, beautiful and complete, if only we 
care to look at it in that way. 

When the Government gets the little drops of 








surely, one day and in some way, pay the price. 
But let us little fellows who have not “succeeded” 
in the world see to it that we keep our own hands 
clean. 

This was a very wonderful and beautiful country. 
Having seen it before civilization took it all over, 
perhaps, some of us do not care so much for civiliza- 
tion as we might. 

Perhaps some of us would rather be Indians and 
pray to Chief Mountain, or would rather have 
been members of the Saurus family, before there 
was any such thing as taxes and when potato 
salad was free. Yet here we are, each in his little 
groove, and, if we have to play the game, we ought 
to understand the game and know what the game 
is about. 

At least one truth is, we don’t own the soil. 
We borrow it. We ought to hand it over to the 
successor of our species in as good condition as 
when we asked the loan. The Saurus family 
played the game as fair as that with us; and the 
finest Sauri in the world were raised right here in 
the United States. Perhaps they didn’t forget the 








water regulated in Wall Street, and when we begin to 
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hymns they sang. 
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THE BLACK SHEEP 


Hoppy Studies Double Entry on His Own Account 


ket’s close little Mr. Peterman 

perched himself on a stool beside 
the rasping stock-ticker and began calling 
off the prices on the tape. It was a habit 
of his—a voluntary labor that seems to be 
shouldered in every’brokerage house by 
one particular client; and in this case the 
self;appointed cantor for Rooker, Burke 
& Co. held pretty closely to the type of 
those who claim the harmless privilege. A 
little seedy, you would have thought him 
—unkempt in spite of his rakish clothes; 
and a little careworn and thoughtful in his 
moments of repose. But once 
with the tape in his hands: Mr. 
Peterman’s manner became as 
active and as chipper as a squir- 
rel’s. ‘‘ Five hundred Annie at - 
a half!” he 
piped, his hat 
cocked down 
over his eyes, 
his legs en- 
twined in the 
stool rungs. 
‘Reading — 
two hundred 
at an eighth. 
Five hundred 
more at the 
same,” The 
two quota- 
tion clerks, darting to and 
fro before the board, 
slapped in the pasteboard 
numerals as they were 
called —little concerned 
in the rise or fall of prices, 
but always ready to crack 
a joke with Mr. Peter- 
man, or to play some sly 
prank on one another. 
“Four hundred Copper 


. HALF hour or more prior to the mar- 





ih 


Ne 


at par and a half. A =~ ae _ 


hundred more. Fifty 
Soup at seven-eighths.” 
The ticker clacked and 
pattered anew; and look- 
ing up from the tape the little gentleman exultantly 
raised his voice. ‘‘One thousand shares of good old 
Copper at—woof/—par and five-eighths!” But as he 
glanced back at the flowing paper ribbon, Mr. Peterman’s 
elation as suddenly subsided. ‘‘ Rats!—another thousand 
Copper at par and a half again!” 

It had been going that way for a week now: a market 
with no more life and tide in it than you might find in a 
stagnant pool. For a moment the ticker ceased its 
rasping chatter, the type-wheels within the glass beehive 
cover whirring aimlessly as they hung poised above the 
halted tape. 

‘Asleep at the switch!’ announced Mr. Peterman, in 
one of his usual comic asides. ‘‘If you’re waking, call me 
early —call me early, mother dear!” he hummed lightly, 
and glanced about him with a silly leer. 

Clack ! Clack-clack ! Clack! burred the ticker. ‘‘Two 
hundred tureens of Soup at seven-eighths,” droned the 
playful voice, resuming; ‘‘and a hundred Onion ata half.” 
But no one laughed at the drollery—at this flash naming, 
in the vernacular of the two Pacific rails. Looking up 
from the tape again, Mr. Peterman glanced across the 
room. ‘‘Rubber!/—a hundred at an eighth. 

Hello there, Sonny Boy!” 

Hoppy Deane, who had come out from the private 
offices, answered the greeting with a shy nod and an 
equally. diffident smile. He was the junior partner in the 
firm—a slim, boyish fellow, young even for the arena of 
the Street, where youth seems perennial and ever to the 
fore; but in the eyes of the firm’s customers he was more 
chiefly remarkable for his retiring manners and his 
unfaltering and never-failing courtesy. Not that the two 
other partners lacked politeness, or were ever brusque 
or churlish toward the customers—no, indeed!—or, at all 
events, not while the customer’s account still remained 
open on the books. But even the least observant must 
have seen a difference between Hoppy’s shy reserve and 
the usual manners of his partners—Sunset Burke’s jovial 
breeziness and the gruff and forcible humor of Hinky 
Rooker. Glancing casually at the board, Hoppy walked 
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“Two Hundred Tureens of Soup at Seven- 
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over to the stock machine. 
happening?” he asked. 

A grunt of disdain voiced Mr. Peterman’s 
opinion of the market. ‘‘Nunh! only that 
gang of room traders still grabbing at an 
eighth or a quarter!” Peering up from 
under his hat-brim, he scowled clownishly 
at one of the quotation clerks. ‘“‘Say! you 
want to give us heart disease? That last 
Rebecca’s a half—not five-eighths!” 

Hoppy smiled at Mr. Peterman as the 
clerk changed the figures under Republic 
I&S. ‘I think there'll be a chance to in- 
vest shortly,’”’ he ventured shyly; ‘‘ Rooker 
says *he market’s going to tumble.” 

Just at that moment Hink Rooker him- 
self came out of the inner offices, glared at 
the board, scowled and then dodged back 
i- again. He had been doing that constantly 
a of late—not only today, but every day for 
a week. But why the market’s stagnant 
inactivity should so upset Rooker’s usual 
self-satisfaction, Hoppy was unable to 
imagine. Of course business had fallen off, 
as it does always when prices are at a 
standstill; but then it had not decreased 
enough to worry about—certainly not 
enough to destroy all one’s peace of mind. 
There was Rooker, however, growling mo- 
rosely, a black cigar clenched savagely 
between his teeth; and as Hoppy glanced 
at the retreating figure a sudden thought 
leaped swiftly into his mind. ‘‘ Why, now! 
I wonder " 

But the thought, idle and vagrant in its 
coming, was as idly put away. For, as 
Hoppy knew—as Hoppy recalled having 
clearly seen—it was expressly agreed and 
stipulated in the articles of copartnership 
that no member of the firm should dabble 
in the market—either for himself or for the 
joint account. Many firms in the Street 
are founded on this agreement; in Hoppy’s 
ease it had been inserted at the wish of 
Mrs. Deane—Hoppy’s mother, who had 
bought him his partnership for a birthday present. 
It had eost her one hundred thousand dollars, so natu- 
rally she had a voice in the contract. ‘‘Madam,’’ said 
Rooker suavely, ‘‘there’s no need for that speculating 
clause. We do just a straight investment business, and 
Mr. Burke and I never trade.”” But, while he was still 
protesting affably, Sunset had grabbed up a pen and 
signed. Afterward, when he and his partner had gone up 
to Frank’s place near the corner, Sunset had excused 
himself. ‘‘ With only our shoe string to run on,” said 
Sunset, perspiring slightly, ‘‘ we had to have his cash. But 
talk about your busy business woman! Say, I 
wonder if she’s ever made a break?”’ Rooker put down 
his glass and looked around him. ‘‘ Not unless it was that 
Hoppy,” he answered dully. 

Now, as the door closed on Rooker, Mr. Peterman 
glanced at Hoppy. ‘‘He thinks so, does he?—thinks it’s 
going to slide?” grunted the little man 
unamiably. ‘Well, if he’s got nerve 
to sell a market that’s been standing 
for a week, why don’t he go and do it?”’ 

Hoppy smiled anew at his petu- 
lancy. ‘‘He can’t,” laughed Hoppy; 
**none of us ever speculates. It’s writ- 
ten in our partnership agreement.” 

The two paused to look up; a new- 
comer had entered the customers’ 
room—a tall, slim man with a white 
mustache and pink and flabby cheeks. 
Crossing the floor he opened the door 
of Rooker’s private room, called a 
greeting, and then steppedinside. Mr. 
Peterman leaned back and yawned. 

‘*What say?” he asked idly, and then 
asidly echoed Hoppy’swords: ‘‘Can’t 
speculate? In the agreement? Oh, 
say, now!” 

There was in Mr. Peterman’s voice 
ashe broke off a subtle hint of raillery. 
But, noting Hoppy’s air of surprise, 


“ Anything 





the little man hastily corrected himself 
“Oh, sure not!”” he mumbled; and ad. 
dressed himself uneasily to the tape, 
“Sweet Alice preferred,” he called—the 
Street lingo for Allis-Chalmers; ‘‘a hundred at three. 
eighths. Two hundred Katy at a quarter. Five hundred 
Reading unchanged.” The tape, slipping between his fin- 
gers, flowed its narrow cascade into the basket between hig 
knees. ‘‘Yah!” he muttered to himself, as Hoppy 
walked away. “In the agreement! Don’t speculate! 
Hmph! Rooker’d better go try that on the marines!” 

“Talking to the birds, Pete?” inquired one of the 
quotation clerks, grinning jocularly. 

Mr. Peterman looked up and stared at him, a sneer on 
his usually guileless face. ‘‘Bah!” he growled. Mr, 
Peterman hated Hink Rooker, nor had he much use for 
Sunset Burke. But once the little man had made a killing 
in that office, and with the gambler’s ready superstition 
he dared not quit the place where once he had been 
fortunate. That had been long ago, and little of the 
money was left; yet the tragic simpleton still lived in 
hope. Meanwhile, Hoppy, in his own office, heard a 
jarring voice raise itself through the thin partition. It 
was Rooker’s voice, and he jeered at the man with the 
white mustache. 

“‘A gold mine!’ he laughed contemptuously. “Do 
you think I was born last week?” 

In a highly-indignant tone the visitor protested that it 
was ‘‘not that sort of a gold mine!” 

“‘Oh, I know,” retorted Rooker sourly; ‘‘that’s what 
they all say. Clear out now—I’m busy.” 

Hoppy smiled with a faint amusement as he heard the 
other raise his voice. ‘‘Now you listen to me, Hink 
Rooker; over in Altoona there’s a man who makes wheel- 
barrows and paints ’em red. Paints’em red, do you hear?” 

But what possible connection there might be between 
red wheelbarrows and a gold mine Hoppy was not yet 
to learn. A slight commotion followed, the sound of a 
heavy fist thumping emphatically on a desk lid. ‘Look 
here, Williams,” cried Rooker, in a tone that may have 
been jocose, but was none the less insistent, “‘if you don’t 
clear out I’ll have a porter chuck you through the 
window.” 

That seemed to end the colloquy. Williams arose, 
grumbling profanely, and Hoppy heard him slam the 
door behind him with a last, surly insult. ‘Ahr, fade 
away!”’ retorted the senior partner; and then after a brisk 
snort or so, a muttered exclamation, there was silence in 
the adjoining room. 

Apparently, Rooker’s temper was not improving as the 
days went on. “Needs rest,’’ thought Hoppy; ‘‘needs a 
good, long rest. Or—or—I wonder——” Then he 
pulled out a memorandum slip and stared at it. ‘‘ Twelve 
thousand dollars—Tobacco 6’s.’’ With a sudden decision 
he crumpled it in his hand and walked into Rooker’s 
private office. 

As Hoppy entered, the telephone at Rooker’s elbow 
rang noisily. ‘Oh, the devil!’ grumbled the senior 
partner, and snatched the 
receiver from the hook. 
“ Yes ! ” 

The word exploded into i 4 
the mouthpiece as if 4 
Rooker aimed to hurl it 
through the wire like a 
bomb. But nosooner had 








“Some Day the Market’ll Catch Me, Too—it Always Does— 


Always Catches its Suckers” 


he said it than he leaned forward alertly, dragged the 
telephone toward him, and looked around with uneasy 
eyes. Hoppy, however, had turned his back. 

“ say?” demanded Rooker, thickly though 

itely. “Oh! Oh, yes! Why, how do you do? Yes, 

ou ectly.”’ 

a tp “ant voice addressed him from the wire’s 
other end, Rooker’s head turned until his eyes were on 
Hoppy’s back. “Yes. . Oh, to be sure! Iremem- 
ber” —and then—‘‘Just a moment, please, won’t you?” 
Placing his hand over the mouthpiece, Rooker called to 
Hoppy. ‘‘Say—ah—why, Hopkins; what was the last 
pid and ask on—on—oh, yes!—why, on Typefounders 
preferred? ” 

Hoppy looked at him blankly. ‘‘Really, I couldn’t 
say,” he answered baldly; ‘‘the stock’s been inactive for 
weeks.” 


Rooker gripped the mouthpiece a little tighter in his 
hand. ‘‘Find out for me, won’t you? This party on the 
wire’s got an odd lot to trade.” 

As Hoppy closed the door behind him Rooker spoke 
into the telephone with a quick and half-whispered care- 
fulness. ‘‘Exeuse me, won’t you?” he asked, his eyes on 
the door through which Hoppy had departed. ‘Now 
about the twelve thousand dollars we were to invest.” 

He paused long enough to wet his lips. “You know, I 
owe you an apology. I forgot all about it, ma’am. Yes, 
I’ve been so frightfully 
busy, you see. Oversight 
on my part. I should 
have sent them up. ten 
days ago. . What 
say? Yes, I remember— 
Tobaceo 6’s. What? 
ibis This afternoon, 
you say? Why, I’m aw- 
fully sorry, Mrs. Deane, 
but your son, Hopkins, 
has just left for the day. 
a Yes. Qh, ne. 
Goed-by, ma’am.”’ 

Hanging up the re- 
ceiver, he sat back, his 
eyes staring fixedly be- 
fore him. ‘‘Ummmh!” 
he muttered to himself 
with a deep and thought- 
ful intonation; and so he 
remained, a dull, rancor- 
ous glitter burning in his 
eyes—musing absorbedly 
until Hoppy’s return 
awakened him. 


“Well?” 
“Ninety-three bid and 
five asked,’ answered 


Hoppy. ‘‘ There seems to 
be nothing doing, as you 
ean see,”’ 

Rooker stared at him 
fretfully. ‘Hey? “What 
you talking about, any- 
how?” he snapped. 

Hoppy, though a little startled and confused, only 
slightly raised his eyebrows. ‘Why, the chap with the 
Typefounders preferred. You asked me for a quotation.” 
_ The sullen eyes dropped uncomfortably; they were a 
little abashed now, and by no means so domineering. 
“Yes, yes—so I did. I forgot. He said he’d call up 
tomorrow,” responded Rooker, emitting a laugh that 
wound up in a eackle. 

Hoppy’s eyebrows again raised themselves. ‘Mr. 
Rooker,” he laughed quietly; “‘that’s twice I’ve caught 
ae napping today. You need a vacation—a good, long 


_ The senior partner managed somehow to wry his features 

into a grin, though it was plain he was not feeling merry. 

“Caught me napping, eh? Hah! Hah!” he laughed; 
you don’t mean it?” 

Hoppy laughed, too, as he answered him. ‘Mother 
sent you a check ten days ago—twelve thousand dollars, 
to reinvest in Tobacco 6’s—and you forgot all about it. 
Yes, you did!” chuckled Hoppy delightedly. ‘You just 
deposited it to the firm’s account, and then—why, don’t 
you remember? I was going to telephone the order to 
Burke, but you said you were going up to the Board to 
see him: you’d tell him yourself whea you got there. 
Well, you just forgot all about it!” chuckled Hoppy again. 
_ “By jingo!” Rooker leaned back abruptly, his widen- 
ing eyes and rounded mouth expressing every detail of a 
vast though whimsieal chagrin. ‘By jingo!—darned if it 
didn’t clean slip my mind!” Then he slapped himself 
heartily on the leg, and burst into a gale of merriment. 
(But say!” he cried, as soon as he could catch his breath; 

ain't it a wonder your Ma hasn’t thought of it? Yeh! 
that she hasn’t rung me up on the ’phone?” 

Hoppy nodded smilingly. ‘‘Yes!—isn’t it? Mother’s 

1 so busy herself, though, that I suspect she’s forgotten 
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— afternoon teas and calls and that sort of thing. But 
don’t you worry about her Tobacco 6’s. I can have the 
order filled myself.”’ , 

Again Rooker burst into a laugh. ‘“‘ Afraid to trust me, 
eh?” he tittered, and clapped Hoppy on the back. ‘‘ Now 
don’t you. bother—TI’ll promise not to forget.” His eyes, 
nearly always evasive and alert, wandered furtively to 
the clock. ‘Besides, you can’t buy them now; the 
Exchange closed four minutes ago. I'll see myself that 
Burke does it in the morning.” 

Hoppy made no effort to press the matter. Turning his 
back on him, Rooker began rather pointedly to ruffle the 
papers on his desk. ‘‘ You going now?’’ he asked, and 
then added abruptly; ‘‘sorry to be so busy.”’ In more 
ways than one, it was a curt dismissal; and with a slight 
lifting of his eyebrows Hoppy turned on his heel. 

As the junior partner departed by one door, Sunset 
Burke came in—or rather blew in—at the other. He was 
a big, heavily-built young fellow, fat-faced, overdressed 
and aggressively hearty. One looked at him and wondered 
whether it was from his habitual smile or from his staring 
red cravat that he had won the soubriquet of Sunset. 
But now at the first glimpse of Rooker’s face—at the first 
view of Rooker staring after Hoppy, the smile died sud- 
denly, and in its place arose a shadow of grave and unmis- 
takable disquiet. ‘‘Easy there! easy!” he admonished 
under his breath; “I’ve warned you to quit that, Hink.” 





“Hoppy!’’ Said Rooker, “It’s the Biggest Ever—the Biggest Killing the Street Ever Saw!” 


For in Rooker’s dull, sardonic eyes—in the man’s 
lowering brow and the momentary gleam of one bared, 
yellow tooth, there was something so inexpressibly overt 
and alarming that the floor member was to be excused for 
his concern. ‘‘Say—you want him to take his marbles 
and go home to mother? We'll be left with our little shoe- 
string if you don’t watch out!” 

Sunset stood looking down at him in wonder. ‘‘ What’s 
eating you, anyway,” he demanded, aptly if inelegantly. 
“*You’ve got on the worst grouch I’ve seen in a dog’s day.” 

But Rooker’s ill humor was of too great a depth and 
moment to be cast off easily. Tugging forcibly at his 
collar, he jerked his head for Sunset to come nearer. 
“‘Say—you’ll have to cover part of the stuff Bullheimer & 
Co.’s carrying for us,” he growled sullenly. ‘‘ Twelve 
thousand dollars’ worth.” 

The fat man stood up with a jerk. ‘Twelve thou- 
sand!” he exclaimed, outraged. ‘‘What you trying to 
give us? You can’t pull down twelve thousand out of our 
margins and not knock the account in the eye.” 

But, nevertheless, there appeared to be a vital reason 
why they must—a reason as clearly apparent to Mr. Burke 
when once his partner had expressed it. ‘‘Oh, I know it’ll 
do that,” said Rooker gloomily. ‘‘ It’ll knock it in the eye, 
all right. That old hen called me up about her bonds 
just now; and the Gussie boy got wise besides. I c’d only 
stand ’em off till tomorrow—and had hard work to do 
it, too.” 

Sunset’s rising air of dismay had by this time entirely 
elouded his fat and usually placid face. ‘‘Phew!” The 
long and deeply-breathed exclamation significantly voiced 
his disgust. ‘‘ Called you, did she?” he exploded. ‘‘ Well, 
of all the low-down, measly luck! I sure thought we c’d 
hang on to that money for a month, anyhow. Kinder 
queer, ain’t it?’’ added Sunset, breathing thickly. 


Rooker nodded moodily. ‘‘ Yeh! she wanted me to 
send up the bonds right away—tonight. I had to tell her 
the boob had gone for the day. Then right on top of 
that, Mamma’s boy blows in and throws the hooks into 
me for forgetting—for fergetting, d’you hear? As if yours 
truly’d forget twelve thousand for as far as you c’d heave 
a eat by the eyebrows! Me/” Grunting in disgusted 
emphasis of his own mixed figure of speech, Rooker 
slouched down in a chair. ‘Tells me I need a rest — 
hmph!—says I’m tired, you know—and stands there 
grinning like a ready-made clothing sign.”’ 

Burke listened to him with a close and anxious atten- 
tion. ‘‘Yep—hurts like the dickens, doesn’t it?’ 

But the feeling comment passed unnoticed. ‘‘Say,” 
demanded Rooker suddenly; ‘what happened to the 
orders the boob ’phoned you today ?—those dope trades 
out of the customers’ room?” 

Sunset was still abstractedly gazing at him. ‘‘ Those? 
Oh, yes. Why, I filled all the short sales, and—let me 
look.’’ Reaching into his breast pocket, Sunset drew out a 
memorandum. ‘‘Yeh! Then I matched four hundred 
Reading and one hundred and fifty Annie. That left 
orders to buy a hundred Katy, a hundred and fifty Rubber, 
five hundred Reading more, and that pike trade on fifty 
Wabash.” 

As Sunset called off the figures Rooker jotted them on 
the pad before him. ‘‘ Makes five hundred and fifty shares 
in all, doesn’t it—count- 
ing the Reading as half 
shares?” 

Sunset grunted affirm- 
atively, and Rocker went 
on figuring. ‘“‘Yes—that’s 
right,” he announced. 
““What did you do with 
the orders to buy?” 

“Me?” Sighing pro- 
foundly, Sunset crossed 
ene fat knee over the 
other. ‘“‘Oh, just the 
usual thing. I eoppered 
the outfit—stuck ’em in 
my pooch, and went out 
and had one on the house. 
Say,” he added with a 
grim effort at pleasantry, 
“if we keep on bucket- 
ing business this way 
you'll have to send up a 
hogshead for the over- 
flow.”” But this mistimed 
humor having spent itself 
flatly, the fat man re- 
sumed his former air of 
eoncern. ‘Look here, 
Hink,”’ he suggested anx- 
iously, ‘‘you don’t think 
they’ve tumbled, do you? 
—the Willie boy and his 
Ma? Ifthey’ve found out 
we're bucketing trades 
and using the money with 
Bultheimer, why ———” 

The recurring disquiet in his partner’s mood seemed to 
fill Rooker with a new and more profound disgust. ‘‘ Ahr, 
shucks!”’ he growled, throwing down his pencil; “you 
make me weary! What’s riling me is to sit here with my 
hands tied, when if we had the cash we e’d make a killing. 
Sunset! haven’t you any ideas in that fat head of yours? 
Why, this market’s going to drop like a Mick off the roof 
of a skyscraper! I c’n see it coming, and we’ve just got 
to get the money to play it!” 

Sunset, so far from resenting the attack on his brain 
powers, only nodded gloomily. “Don’t I know it?” he 
grumbled helplessly. ‘*But where’s the mazuma coming 
from? I haven’t a gold mine in my hat, have I?” 

A gold mine? Rooker’s eyes leaped with an answering 
light, glinting in response to the term that before had 
roused in him only derision and contempt. A gold mine! 
‘*Hold on, Sunset,” he muttered eagerly, and scrambled 
to his feet. ‘Wait! let me think, won’t you?” With 
nervous strides he began beating up and down the room, 
thoughtfully tacking to and fro, while his partner stared 
after him in fat-faced, dull astonishment. 

“Say! what’s biting you?” the obese Sunset asked 
suddenly, in that happy, periphrastie way of his. “You 
ain’t going bug, by any chance?” 

Rooker made one last, quick board to windward, wore 
away, and then with the sheets eased and a figurative bone 
in his teeth he came pounding back to the starting line. 
“I got it!” he croaked exultantly. Dropping into the 
pivot chair with a sudden jolt, he leaned forward to tap 
his partner on the knee. ‘‘Sure I got it now!” he gurgled, 
snapping his heavy, knotted fingers with elation. ‘“‘Say! 
Bull Williams was in here today, and he brought a gold 
mine with him. A gold mine /—do you hear?” 

Yes; Sunset appeared to hear. But, so far from echoing 
his partner’s excitement with any emotion of his own, he 
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leaned back and peered at him derisively. ‘‘Hink,” he 
observed after a pause, ‘‘it’s my poor, little opinion that 
trouble’s worn on you. A gold mine, eh? You've gone 
and got bats in your belfry!” 

Upon saying which, Sunset pulled a cigar from his 
pocket, slowly bit off the end, and then, with his eyes still 
on Rooker, thoughtfully struck a match. ‘A gold mine! 
Where, Hink? Back of the Metropole? Back of Broad- 
way and Forty-second Street in some wireless wire-tapper’s 
backroom? In bed with a sick and dying mining engineer? 
A gold mine !”’ drawled Sunset, and dolefully clucked his 
tongue. 

Rooker swore softly beneath his breath. ‘‘But you 
don’t understand—you Dutchman—you lunkhead!”’ he 
growled, savagely resentful of his partner’s playfulness. 
‘It ain’t that kind of a gold mine!” 

“‘That’s what they all say,” observed Sunset oracularly, 
and calmly went on smoking. 

Rooker again, so far from appreciating the value of a 
fact he himself had once laid down as an axiom— Rooker 
once more made a gesture of wild impatience. ‘‘ You 
listen to me!”’ he rumbled, his jaw outshot and his knotted, 
thewy fingers forcibly gesticulating. ‘‘I’ll make you see it 
now, if you’re not too fat in the head. Listen!” 

And as Rooker talked, jerking out the words with a 
fierce and compelling directness, an air of comprehension 
began to dawn slowly on Mr. Burke’s clownlike features. 
‘‘ By gringo!” he muttered. ‘“‘ By jumping, jiming gringo!” 
Admiration, too, stood out upon him; he stared at the 
senior partner with gasping, open-mouthed wonder, as if 
Rooker in his disordered wits had approached closely to 
the genius of divination. ‘‘ By heck!” he began; and then 
with a rather sudden, comical reversion, Mr. Burke’s 
chin dropped, and dismay, like the curtain of a cloud, 
spread over his damp and working features. 

Rooker saw it at once. ‘‘ Well?” he demanded. 

“IT was thinking,” almost whimpered Sunset—‘‘I 
was thinking—why, what if the red wheelbarrow man 
wouldn’t stand for a deal like that?” 

His partner, chuckling glibly, reached over to the 
telephone. ‘‘Sunset,’’ he observed whimsically, ‘“‘as 
soon as you’re out of the First Reader I’m going to 
give you a nice, red apple.’”’ Then he laughed non- 
chalantly. ‘‘Hmph! d’you think any friend of 
Williams does business from a sanitarium?” 

‘‘How?” inquired Sunset dully. 

‘Oh, I guess that wheelbarrow man ain’t in it just 
for his health!” 

Then he took the receiver from the hook. ‘‘Get me 
Mr. Williams at the Brickdorf,’’ he called to the 
private operator. ‘‘I’m ina hurry, toc.” 


Hoppy, contrary to his partners’ settled impression, 
had not departed for the day. Instead, he had gone 
no farther than the customers’ room; for on his way 
out his eye had chanced on little Mr. Peterman 
hedged behind an evening newspaper. 

“Why, hello!”’ exclaimed Hoppy; ‘‘not waiting 
for any one, are you?”’ 

Mr. Peterman shook his head. 
wheres to go.” 

Across the room, the two quotation clerks had marked 
in the day’s movement of prices—“‘ highest,” “‘lowest”’ 
and ‘‘the close’’—and now were stacking the pasteboard 
number cards in the cases. In a few moments their work, 
too, would be finished for the day; and aimlessly eying 
the bare expanse of board, Hoppy drifted across the room 
and dropped into a chair. 


‘Just hadn’t any- 


‘‘Nowhere to go?” he echoed carelessly. ‘‘Why, I 
thought you had a family?” 
“*Sure have I!”’ answered the little man. He dropped 


his paper to his knees and thrust back his hat from his 
eyes. ‘‘I got a wife and two kiddies—two young girls, you 
know. Only Jennie and Nell are always taking music in 
the afternoon—and then the old lady wouldn’t know 
what to make of it if she saw me knocking around the 
house all day.” 

Hoppy nodded vaguely, in his face the blank expression 
he wore invariably when he didn’t quite understand. 
‘*You—ah—don’t like to go home?”’ he asked hesitatingly. 

Mr. Peterman grinned queerly. ‘‘She thinks I’ve got a 
job here—in Rooker, Burke & Co.” 

‘* And she doesn’t know you gam—I mean, speculate?”’ 

“Oh, gambling’s the word,” corrected Mr. Peterman 
cheerfully. ‘‘Nope. I’ve never let onto her. She believes 
this Wall Street game’s just rotten. It’d break her all up if 
she knew I bucked it.”’ 

Hoppy gazed at him queerly, filled with wonder at the 
little man’s unabashed frankness. ‘‘She thinks it’s rotten 
—and yet—Mr. Peterman,” ventured Hoppy earnestly, 
“‘why don’t you—ah ——”’ 

‘“Why don’t I give it up, eh?”’ Mr. Peterman laughed 
lightly as he supplied the words. ‘‘Say,’’ he observed 
quickly, ‘‘ain’t that kind of funny talk from a fellow that’s 
in the biz?” 

But, with a faint color rising beneath his skin, Hoppy 
evaded the pointed thrust. ‘‘Why don’t you, Mr. 


Peterman ?—if your wife doesn’t like it, why don’t you?” 
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he persisted, but so gently that the little man laughed 
good-naturedly. 

““Why don’t I? Oh, I dunno. Guess it’s ’eause I can’t 
do anything else.”’ 

But the answer fell short of appeasing Hoppy’s curiosity; 
a man of Mr. Peterman’s years and apparent wiseness 
must have some qualification that would help him in a 
more worthy occupation. 

‘‘Why, you see,”’ explained Mr. Peterman, still cheer- 
fully, ‘‘every one knows I play the market—all but my old 
woman and the girls, anyhow,” he added, a little sheep- 
ishly; ‘‘and that sort of a thing doesn’t go when you're not 
your own boss. I learned so when they first tumbled to 
me—that time I lost my old job.” 

It seemed to Hoppy that behind these vague allusions, 
behind the little man’s chirping and semi-facetious 
references, must lie a tale—a grave and vital history, per- 
haps. It wasa thing he cared to hear, so he waited. 

“‘Oh, there ain’t any story,’ Mr. Peterman added 
carelessly ; ‘‘I was cashier in an up-State bank, and “bi 

‘‘Oh!” gasped Hoppy, as if dismayed by a confession. 
But Mr. Peterman looked at him soberly. ‘‘ Don’t you 
worry!’’ he admonished clearly; ‘‘I never laid my hands 
toa cent that wasn’t mine. Only I had the gambling fever 
in my blood, and that did it. They chucked me when they 
found it out—got afraid I’d play their own money.” 

There was a sense in Hoppy’s mind as if, for the very 
first time in life, he touched the bare skin of things as they 
are: as if, helplessly innocent, he caught one brief glimpse 
of a world’s naked, sordid reality. ‘‘And you can’t give 
it up? You love it too much?” 

Mr. Peterman thrust back his hat, thrumming its stiff 
brim momentarily with active, nervous fingers. ‘Just 





“A Gold Mine !’’ Drawled Sunset 





hate it!—loathe it!’’ he announced, and smiled pleasantly. 
‘Some day the market’ll catch me, too—it always does — 
always catches its suckers. I’ll be wiped out, and then the 
old lady and the girls’ll have to move out in the street, and 
— Oh, well!’ laughed Mr. Peterman philosophically. 

Hoppy breathed deeply, his lungs distended as if he 
snuffed some light and vaporous intoxicant. ‘‘It is rotten! 
he murmured. ‘ As rotten as your wife thinks, Mr. Peter- 
man!” Then he paused amazed, for his listener had 
reached swiftly to grip him by the arm. 

““Then why are you in it, Son?” shriiled the little man, 
a hot and unexpected fervency shaking him from head to 
foot. ‘‘Why? Iask you! I’m in it because I can’t help 
myself; but you! Oh, I know about you, my boy. 
You’ve got money—or your mother has, anyway; it’s just 
the same, aye! —just the same with you and a lot of other 
young sports. Yes!’’ He was white now in his earnest- 
ness, his transfigured face glowing with an almost noble 
eloquence—transformed, indeed, from that apish, truck- 
ling zany who had cut his capers and cried his feeble 
witticisms for the amusement of the customers’ room. 
“‘Oh, I know you—you and your kind! I’ve seen you 
kiting uptown in your big machine and swelling about 
in your fine clothes and looking as if you owned the earth. 
Yeh!” he choked wrathfully; ‘‘and you’d turn up your 
nose at men running a straight game like Canfield’s or 
Kelly’s—you—my soul!—you, who’re playing us with 
stacked cards and loaded dice! Why, damme! you’re 
only ” But with a startling gasp Mr. Peterman 
silenced himself, his eyes leaping fire, waning suddenly. 
‘*Hunh!—me, oh, my!” he croaked, half hysterically. 
‘‘What am I saying, anyhow? Gee! yawping like a hay- 
seed parson who’s been seeing things at night!”” Laughing 
hoarsely, he cast a furtive glance at Hoppy, as if to measure 
the effects of his outburst. ‘‘Say! forget it.” 

‘*Listen,”’ said Hoppy, and he laid a hand on Mr. Peter- 
man’s not too tidy sleeve: ‘‘ you’re right—and I know you 
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are. All you say is true—every word of it. I’ve been 
learning since I came down here ——”’ 

A low laugh from Mr. Peterman cut him short. “ Abr 
what’s the use?” grumbled the little man, and therewith 
clapped to his opinion a bit of the dry philosophy always 
current in Wall Street. “‘What you don’t find out ain’t 
going to hurt you!” 

“No,” answered Hoppy, shaking his head; “you're 
wrong there. I wanted to know—to find out about it— 
and I think I have. Yes, I’ve learned—and now I’m 
ready to quit it.” 

“Mr. Peterman slapped himself, chuckling buoyantly, 
“Say! and you came to a good old school to learn. What 
you don’t find out in Rooker, Burke & Co.’s ain’t worth 
knowing, I guess.”” Then he peered sharply into Hoppy’s 
face. “You going to quit here?” he whispered cautiously, 

The two quotation clerks had gone. But for themselves, 
the room was vacant, though beyond the glazed door of 
Rooker’s office a steady hum of talk droned unintelligibly, 
Hoppy arose from his chair. “‘Yes—though I hope you 
won’t speak of it,”” he answered frankly, knowing somehow 
that the frankness was not misplaced: ‘ As soon as I can 
get straight here—settle my affairs, you know—I’m going 
into the bond business, I think.” 

“Bonds?” repeated Mr. Peterman, nodding. “Yep! 
they’re all right—nothing crooked about bonds, is there? 
Gee!’’ he added wistfully; ‘‘I’d like to have a chance like 
that—to get into something on the level. Then I wouldn’t 
have to flimflam the old lady and the girls—to give ’em 
a steer about my job.” 

Hoppy, watching him quietly, had picked up his big 
fur coat and was slipping his arms into the sleeves. There 
was the same old shyness in his voice when he spoke again. 
‘Come uptown with me, won’t you?” he asked, smil- 
ing diffidently. ‘‘I’ll give you a lift, if you like.” 

**In the big machine—the new one your Ma just 
gave you?” Mr. Peterman, after a brief, astonished 
stare, snatched up his coat and rakishly tilted his hat 
over one ear. ‘‘ My, but Ma’s good to you!” Hoppy 
overlooked the unmeant impertinence, and led the 
way tothe curb. “‘Say! darned if you ain’t a decent 
young cuss, after all,” added Mr. Peterman, as if the 
fact had but just been revealed to him. ‘‘I got some- 
thing I want to ask, you know. Did you ever learn 
any bookkeeping up at that college of yours?” 

“‘Bookkeeping?’’ Hoppy wrinkled his brows in 
amused astonishment. ‘‘Why, no, Mr. Peterman!— 
why do you ask?” 

Instead of answering directly, Mr. Peterman, after 
an artful yawn, looked up at the sky. ‘‘Clouding up, 
ain’t it? Oh, why nothing!” he answered vaguely; 
“‘only if you’re wise to- bookkeeping and look in the 
books now and then, sometimes you c’n tell what’s 
in ’em.” 


A fortnight passed—days of a listless, soggy mar- 
ket when. the entire list hung suspended, torpidly 
swaying back and forth with only fractional changes 
in the values. In every brokerage office a row of 
disgusted, dreary-eyed customers lined up before the 
board and prayed urgently for a sign—something to 
give them action, whether it were a rise in prices, or a 
sluicing, downward plunge of the already overinflated 
securities. A ‘traders’ market” it was called; and, 
gloomily submerged, the horde of impatient dabblers sat 
and watched, sensing only obscurely the warfare that 
waged doggedly beyond their ken: on one side the fight 
to hold up prices; on the other, the slow, heavy effort to 
overturn and ruin before the enemy could unload. 

But in Rooker, Burke & Co.’s, apart from that reigning 
dullness of the customers’ room, there was an air of pleas- 
ing, busy activity. Rooker’s former grouch had vanished; 
he had become, instead, uncommonly civil and responsive; 
and now, with a rousing geniality, free and unforced, he 
sought to cheer up the discouraged ones. ‘Hello, Peter- 
man,”’ he roared; ‘‘how’s the market moving?” 

The little man looked up carelessly, stared at Rooker 
and then as carelessly answered him. ‘Moving, eh? 
Oh, sideways, I guess!” Even the more solemn of the 
customers joined in the laugh that followed; but Mr. Peter- 
man, who was usually the first—and often the only one— 
to guffaw at his own witticisms, now turned away with a 
scowl. Indeed, after Rooker had withdrawn himself hee- 
hawing noisily, he climbed down from the stool and, 
turning his back on the others, morosely buried himself 
in a corner. f 

It was there, a half-hour later, that Hoppy found him, 
idly absorbed in nibbling his fingertips. ‘‘Say, Son, what's 
doing, anyhow?” After the question, Mr. Peterman 
jerked his head meaningly toward Rooker’s door, and 
followed it with an ill-natured scowl. “Got something 
up their sleeves, ain’t they?” he drawled with added 
peevishness. 

“Why, how?” asked Hoppy, somewhat bewildered; 
though, now that he was asked, he recalled he himself 
had been vaguely conscious of something in the air. ‘‘Up 
their sleeves? I don’t think I follow you.” 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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N A WORLD where everything is relative Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer Trout would probably have turned giddy 
and been overcome with an awful airship feeling had 

she ever dared glance down so far as to see a tiny human 
speck named Mrs. Beaugirard, living in a forty-thousand- 
dollar house on Sixty-eighth Street, just around the block 
from Central Park West. Mrs. Beaugirard, from her rung 
of the social ladder, would—and did—suffer an equal 
vertigo and the same all-gone sensation at the vast gap 
that separated her from a beloved daughter, who, at the 
call of Harry J. Parks, the most obscure of hack writers, 
had consented to share his life and_his meager fortunes in a 
Third Avenue flat. From this again there was a precip- 
itous descent.of about a thousand miles to the basement 
beneath, a place full of garbage cans, and heaters, and old 
bottles, and drafts, and indescribable squalor, litter, 
straw and discarded packing-cases, in which Prince 
Georgie might be seen, shoveling coal, or breaking up 
kindling wood, or pulling with all his little strength on 
the hard dumb-waiter ropes. 

You might think it a strange spot in which to find a 
Prince, and so it had better be explained hurriedly that 
he hadn’t been born a Prince, but had been created one— 
just as in Europe they manufacture aristecrats today, 
when King Edward, for instance, touches some big-wiggy 
old fellow on the shoulder, and says, “ Rise up, Sir William 
Whatd’yecallem,” with the accent on the “Sir.” 
It was a queen, moreover, who had raised little 
Georgie to this lofty rank —the sweetest, dearest, 
prettiest, dark-eyed, girlish queen in the wide, 
wide world, though all the kingdom she had 
was in a man’s heart, and limited, more by 
financial than political necessity, to five small 
rooms, kitchen and bath. 

It was Mrs. Harry J. Parks who, in the recesses 
of that cramped apartment, was known as 
Chumdarling (just as he was named Oldsweetie 
when once the door had closed him in)—yes, it 
was Mrs. Harry J. Parks, who had gradually 
grown acquainted with Georgie through the 
medium of the dumb-waiter shaft, and had suc- 
cessively referred to him as ‘‘ the janitress’ child” 
—“‘that poor little mite” —‘‘ that nice little boy” 
—‘that nice little Georgie” —‘‘that darling lit- 
tle Georgie” —till, finally, he was promoted to 
be Prince Georgie, with all sorts of dazzling 
privileges and powers. 

His last name was Tooorner, and it came 
with such difficulty out of his little, cherub 
mouth, and with such facial labor and contor- 
tions that it was months before Chumdarling 
learned that it was spelled T-u-r-n-e-r. But by 
that time it had set so unalterably into Tooorner 
that it stayed Tooorner, at least as far as the 
four-flights-up family was concerned, which, 
heedless to say, was the Oldsweetie and Chum- 
darling establishment. 

Mrs. Tooorner was not his mother, as you 
might have thought, but an Aaaunt, and a ter- 
ribly wasted, haggard, crazy-haired, staring-eyed 
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Aaaunt, who was subject to “‘spells.’’ The only antidote 
that seemed good for this mysterious complaint was what 
she called ‘‘a drop of the crayture’’; though whether she 
overdid the doses, or was mistaken in its curative proper- 
ties, it did not seem a crayture to be widely recommended 
for spells, as its effects were stupefying in the extreme, 
and led to her spending long days in a frowsy bed, while 
Georgie, who even at the age of eight knew what being 
‘put out” meant, strove with all his little might, and an 
anxiety pitiable to witness, to keep up steam, empty the 
garbage cans, sweep the stairs and front hall, polish up the 
brass letter-boxes in the entry, and, incidentally, go to 
school. He lived on any scraps he could get, and was a 
pale, smudgy child of a prematurely thoughtful air. His 
father and mother were dead, having failed to achieve 
that ‘“‘economic independence”’ on which writers of Politi- 
cal Economy always lay such stress, and had retired 
unobtrusively from a social system to which they had 
been unable to adjust themselves, either to their own or 
anybody else’s satisfaction. 

Beneath his grime Prince Georgie was a pretty little 
fellow, with the bluest and roundest of blue round eyes, and 
thick, clustering, fair hair, and an extreme willingness to 
do anything he was asked that served as a substitute for 
manners. He was imaginative, too, and able to trans- 
figure, with baby romance, the harsh and deadening 
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realities that surrounded him. There were Indians 
lurking under the steps of the L; across the Avenue, in old 
Mike’s coal, ice and wood cellar, was an ‘‘ orful bear”; and 
on foggy nights when the horns boomed on the East River, 
and the blinded steamers felt their way through the gloom, 
little Georgie knew it was pirates, coming up full of Ginneys 
and guns to murder everybody in their beds. 
Oldsweetie used to shake his head, and say the boy was 
sure to grow up an author, and, by and by, would marry a 
lovely young lady who otherwise might have become a 
Mrs. Gas Company with a palace on Fifth Avenue, and 
drag her down to the depths—Oldsweetie being given to 
such lugubrious slurs on authors, almost as though he 
liked being slapped and pinched and hair-pulled by 
Chumdarling, which always happened when he de- 
preciated himself and belittled a profession that cost him 
his eye-teeth in postage stamps. Oldsweetie was not one 
of those authors whose name flamed on the covers of 
magazines, but was apt to be anonymously implied in the 
‘‘and others” at the tail of the list of lions. His manu- 
scripts were given to traveling a great deal, and often came 
back to Third Avenue to roost before finally perching, as 
spent as land birds blown out to sea, on some friendly 
editorial mast. 
It must be admitted that Oldsweetie was much more 
fanciful and delightful in his life than in his books. He, 
too, had that transfiguring ability we have noted 
in Prince Georgie, and colored the commonest 

‘ things with rainbow hues. He loved Chum- 
darling devotedly, and Chumdarling loved him; 
and no other sublunary concerns seemed worth 
worrying about. No, he never worried a bit, 
nor did his gay, intrepid girl-wife; and the little 
white birds might return, all bedraggled and 
demanding fresh stamps, without costing the 
pair more than a temporary pang. They kept 
their money on a wonderful plate they had picked 
up in an Italian restaurant, where you could 
get a whole dinner, including a bottle of liquid 
fire, for thirty-five cents. This plate was called 
the Tiger Trust Company, from the animal that 
was only too often visible beneath; and it had 
the advantage of simplifying accounts, and reduc- 
ing the heartrending and often faulty process of 
addition to the simpler method of ‘just look- 
ing.’”’ There was a bowl also, which silted up 
with pennies like a harbor before it got a Gov- 
ernment appropriation, and this was Amalga- 
mated Copper, which acted as a shock-absorber 
under the worst jolts of fortune. 

Off the sitting-room, and with its own separate 
entrance to the hall outside, was a bedroom, 
which, while it went with the flat, occupied such 
a detached relation in regard to it that it was 
the custom to rent it (with breakfast included) 
for ten dollars a month toa Boarder. The mat- 
ter is stated in this general way, since all the 
flats, in all the houses, for a whole mile of the 
Avenue, were exact duplicates of one another; 
and consequently there was a mile of Boarder, 
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and five of him in each house superimposed, one boarder 
on top of another; and every morning that mile-five-high 
of Boarder had their ‘‘included” breakfast; and on 
every first of the month the same mile-five-high of Boarder 
was requested to make a settlement, which, it is regret- 
table to state, the mile-five-high of Boarder was often 
very backward, not to say unwilling, to do. 

Oldsweetie and Chumdarling, on originally coming 
into the apartment, had inherited a Boarder from the 
previous tenants. He was a terrible, 
lame, red-bearded, silent Boarder, of a 
scowling and formidable appearance, 
whose breakfast was pushed in to him, 
more as though he were a gorilla in a 
cage than a human boarder in a bed- 
room. He slept all day, and only seri- 
ously came alive at night, when he 
would stumble down the stairs, holding 
to the banisters and walls like a great, 
snarling crab, and tap, tap, tap away 
into the darkness. Oldsweetie began 
to think he was not a proper Boarder 
at all, but a Porch Climber, and at the 
end of the month ordered him to leave 
~—which was what the previous tenants 
had never skirmished up the nerve to 
do—nor could they be blamed, consid- 
ering the ferocious way the Boarder 
took his dismissal, and the horrible im- 
precations he used, and his declared 
intention of cutting Oldsweetie’s liver 
out before he left—which was only 
checked by Chumdarling blowing a 
police whistle from an open window, 
and rousing a fire engine, an ambu- 
lance, a hook-and-ladder company, 
two cops and fifteen thousand of the 
proletariat before the blood-curdling 
process had much more than started. 

Oldsweetie grew so fearful of the 
Boarder’s return through a rear window 
in the middle of the night that he 
hastened out and bought a revolver at 
a pawnshop; and the curtains never rustled nor the 
boards creaked in the early hours but what he and Chum- 
darling would clutch each other in terror, and feel under 
the pillow for the Boarder-killer. Chumdarling, who was 
naturally methodical, tabulated the results of the experi- 
ment in the following statement: 


BOARDERS FOR PROFIT 


To Crepir To Desir 
$10 Furniture of Boarder’s room taken over on 
valuation oo ene, 1S . $ 40.00 
Revolver . ‘i 9.00 
Cartridges . 50 
Vashing 50 
Boarder’s breakfast at 20 centsaday . . 6.00 
Missing gold studs, loss ascribed to Boarder 12.00 
Dry cleaning Boarder’s blankets . 75 
“Little Giant” bolt on kitchen door . ed 1.00 
Powerful patent fastener on kitchen window . 50 


To general nuisance and discomfort attend- 


ing the presence of a Boarder . 100.00 
Total debit’. 170.85 
Total profit 10.00 


Debit balance on boarding a Boarder one month, $160.85 


We are constantly hearing people extolled for dish- 
washing their way through College, or combining law and 
shining shoes, or touring Europe on fifty cents a day, or 
performing prodigies of thrift and self-advancement under 
conditions that make the rest of us ashamed to live. But 
who has yet included in this class, before whom we all 
stand with our hats off, the struggling literary man who 
keeps an automobile? No poet has ever sung his fame; no 
school-children quaver from a dais his unrecorded hero- 
ism; nobody holds him up as a model, or pins one of his 
sayings where it can be seen every morning before going 
to business. Yet, impartially regarded, is he not bucking 
up against heavier odds, what with the uncertainty of 
tires and the increasing prices of gasoline? 

Yes, Oldsweetie owned an automobile, or, rather, we 
ought to say an automobile owned him. Of course, it 
wasn’t much of a car, being a rickety little thing with a 
planetary gear, and a despairing way of lying down on a 
hill. It could make a hill out of a two-per-cent grade, and 
buzz-guzzle up it to the derision of even an electric. But 
it was a real automobile, with a license number and a 
tail light, and as much liability to puncture and blow-out 
as animported machine. But it could “‘get there,’’ as the 
advertisements say, and it could also “‘ get back,” provided 
you didn’t hurry, let it stop to cool every ten miles, and 
kept a sharp eye on the road behind for any compression 
grease-cups falling off. It was this falling-off tendency 
that made it a poor car for night service, and the principal 
use of its lamps was to mark its position when abandoned 
on the road; though on the whole it ran with a praise- 
worthy regularity and gave more‘grease than trouble. 
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It was named Pushkin, after the Russian novelist, from 
its having been pushed so many, many weary times into 
side streets to have its little tumtum examined when it 
was seized with collywobbles. A persistent tendency of 
the crank-pin to loosen, due to a bad heredity from an 
earliet type, was one of its minor ailments; and a careful 
driver of Pushkin was always on the alert for the front- 
wheel ball-bearings to chew themselves up; and more bad 
heredity in the keying on of the rear wheels was another 





subject of nervous attention. But to a Pushkin expert, 
with eyes and ears peeled, and a gift for detecting and 
understanding a thousand different kinds of squeaks, it 
was in its way a serviceable little car, and beat many of 
its big brothers in keeping out of the repair shop. It 
was the only way it ever did beat them, for it could not 
have exceeded the speed limit for a gold cup—except 
down-hill, when it flew like a costly little Frenchman with 
magneto ignition and four speeds forward. 

Oldsweetie and Chumdarling loved Pushkin almost as 
much as they loved each other, and they madly subordi- 
nated their whole lives to it. Pushkin tore the clothes off 
their backs, gobbled up their food, loomed before Old- 
sweetie at his desk, screaming for tires and demanding 
heart’s blood and gasoline. The insatiable little monster 
always put himself first, and honked for more, more, more. 
He lived at an expensive garage on the choicest grease and 
motor champagne, and had troops of servants rushing at’ 
his call. No sooner had the Tiger Trust Company accu- 
mulated a small surplus than Pushkin scented it out, and 
chose the opportunity to scoop a speedometer, or requisi- 
tion a spare wheel. No wayward child bled his parents 
more unmercifully, and he was as ready to take Chum- 
darling’s new bonnet as he was to strip Oldsweetie of 
underclothing and socks. 

An epic could be written of the struggle to keep Pushkin 
moving—the makeshifts, the economies, the midnight oil 
—when with a wet towel bound to his sleepy brow Old- 
sweetie toiled, full of coffee and heroic determination, on 
an article that was to stave off ruin. 

Times out of number Pushkin had been threatened 
with seizure; and often Chumdarling and Oldsweetie had 
crept into the garage, like thieves in the night, expecting 
to find him chained to a pillar and embellished with a 
legal notice in pale-blue typewriting. But they never 
wavered; nothing could induce them to admit that the 
effort was beyond their strength; they would have given 
up their apartment and lived in one room rather than 
abandon Pushkin. 

On the other hand were the long, delicious days in the 
country; the little camps in woody places; the glorious 
shores of Long Island; the return at dusk, intoxicated with 
fresh air, with the zest of exploration and adventure; so 
tired, so happy, so overflowing with content, and bearing 
huge bouquets of wild flowers and armsful of noble ferns. 
They loved Nature, loved freedom, loved the leafy glades, 
the ocean sands, the little lost lakes gleaming in the hills— 
all this animated and sparkling world of ours laid open to 
them by Pushkin. What if he were a trifle asthmatic! 
What if he were a laggard on the steeps! What if he did 
shed his compression grease-cups, and rattle his little 
crank-pin! Was he not their Magic Carpet that could 
carry them anywhere at will? Was not his honest little 
pant a sort of woodland music, and his smell of fried iron 
associated with exquisite and unforgettable scenes? 


~ 
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Mrs. Van Rensselaer Trout Impulsively Unsnapped the Diamond Horseshoe and Pinned it on His Coat 
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Then came a time when Prince Georgie, too, wag 
ineluded on these outings; when he sat, squeezed tight 
between Oldsweetie and, Chumdarling, or cramped their 
legs and his own on the floor of the dash; when for the 
little boy the heavens opened, and Pushkin descended in 
a blaze of glory, and a small, greasy bit of the Magic 
Carpet became all his own. 

But more than the Magic Carpet, rapturous though it 
was, was the feeling that some one cared for him; that at 
the top of those four flights of stairs 
were love and tenderness, laughter and 
petting; that here he was welcome, and 
might warm his hungry, longing, baby 
heart. If ever a pair were worshiped 
it was Chumdarling and Oldsweetie; 
and in the dingy depths of the base- 
ment, amid the garbage cans, and coal, 
and dusty stacks of bottles, and vague, 
broken, cobwebby objects moldering 
in the dark, there was ever before that 
little worshiper a vision of fairyland 
above, where Mrs. Chumdarling lived, 
and jolly, friendly, always-laughing Mr. 
Oldsweetie; and it was often a tremu- 
lous vision, and seen through a sort of 
mist. 

It was lucky for Prince Georgie that 
his eighth birthday coincided with a 
freshet in the Tiger Trust Company in 
@ manner suggestive of the direct inter- 
vention of Providence. Oldsweetie, 
passing one of the excavations of the 
new subway, had suddenly stepped on 
what seemed to be an earthquake 
combined with flashlight photography. 
When he had risen, with his nose bleed- 
ing and his hair full of dirt, he had been 
assisted to the nearest drug-store, 
where a shabby philanthropist with a 
fountain pen, obscurely connected with 
civic progress, had paid him fifty dol- 
lars on the spot by way of compen- 
sation, and had taken a receipt then 
and there—an experience even more stunning to Old- 
sweetie than the explosion itself. Thus it was that 
Chumdarling came to ask Georgie what the nicest little 
boy on Third Avenue would like to have for his buffday; 
to which the nicest little boy on Third Avenue had 
answered, as fast as his blurting, excited, little tongue 
would allow him: “A thousandshoootinairgin!”’ 

This mysterious object was at length discovered to be 
an air gun, which at a department store «was retailed 
for the destruction of small boys for seven dollars, ninety- 
nine cents. It was not at all the air gun of our infancy, 
which couldn’t hit a tin can at five paces, but could land 
a baby brother around the block; but a new, gorgeous, 
wonderful, astounding Twentieth Century air gun, with 
a lightning pump action, and a magazine holding a thou-. 
sand fat, round bullets that slid into place automatically. 
The armed child of our youth was thought to be a terror, 
but what were his ineffeetual weapons compared toa 
thousandshoootinairgin! If he hit you in the eye with 
a cork he was doing a lot, but a modern boy with a 
thousandshoootinairgin could pump off his victims by 
the gross. 

Chumdarling pleaded the superior advantages of a 
rocking-horse, of an express wagon with a seat that could 
be put on and off, of a wind-up train of cars, of a real 
little steamboat with a whistle, but Georgie stuck out 
stoutly for a thousandshoootinairgin—and got it. 

It was a shiny, diabolical contrivance, and so apt to 
go off if you tried to unload it that any attempt of the 
kind was soon given up. The Stinger, as it was called, 
added a new hazard to life, for Georgie and the Stinger 
were inseparable, and one’s gooseflesh was kept in a con- 
stant shiver of anticipation. Georgie slept with the 
Stinger; ate with the Stinger; delivered the morning 
paper with the Stinger; rushed out on grocery errands 
with the Stinger; and, as he sat huddled on Pushkin’s 
dash, the Stinger bit into one’s legs, crowded the foot- 
brake and reverse, jingled against the oilers, and must 
have made the angels feel nervous (as it certainly did 
Oldsweetie and Chumdarling) to see the Stinger pointing 
up at them. 

When they stopped to camp and cook their lunch over 
an alcohol lamp Georgie would prowl about with the 
Stinger and would shoot up the neighborhood, which, 
in time, he did with surprising accuracy. That is to say, 
he could keep the gasoline strainer ting-a-linging from 
string at ten paces; and splash showers of bullets on the 
advertisements of somebody’s root beer in the trees; 
and once, when three dangerous-looking tramps showed 
too much curiosity about Pushkin, which had been left in 
the road fifty yards away, Georgie had run toward them 
with the Stinger at his shoulder, shouting: ‘ Now, then, 
keep orf, youse!”—which the three dangerous-looking 
tramps did, without waiting for any closer acquaintance 
with the thousandshoootinairgin. 














One reason why Oldsweetie and Chumdarling were so 
tient under the awful infliction’ of the Stinger was the 
tragedy they saw impending downstairs. An increased 
consumption of the crayture, together with horrifying 
and recurring hemorrhages were making of Mrs. Tooorner 
a thing to shudder at. It was evident she would soon have 
to be taken to the hospital, and from thence, before 
many days would have passed, to a colder bed in the 
Potter’s Field. Already Oldsweetie, with that bleared 
and besotted specter ever before his eyes, had been inter- 
viewing institutions, filling out blank forms with Prince 
Georgie’s name and address, and giving his own to the 
suspicious stepfathers of the orphan. 

It was a sad task to any one of a compassionate heart, 
and it made Oldsweetie feel underhanded and treacherous 
as Georgie used to look up at him so confidingly, little 
knowing of the dismal future in store for him, nor the plans 
for inearcerating him in a brick Bastile. It seemed but 
right to endure the Stinger with fortitude, and brighten 
the child’s few remaining days of freedom. In some dim 
way the little boy felt the change; grew conscious of an 
increased tenderness; his hands often tightened on Chum- 
darling’s as though to cling to her in the tide that was 
sweeping him away, and his face grew questioning and 
frightened. 

Then there came a terrible Saturday when the janitress 
was lifted on a stretcher and carried out through a gaping 
crowd to the ambulance, Oldsweetie going with her to 
Bellevue, and returning by way of St. Mark’s Orphanage, 
which agreed to receive Georgie on the Monday. Neither 
the author nor Chumdarling could bear to break the news 
to him, putting off the evil moment with a cowardice very 
natural under the circumstances. They made him up a 
bed in the corner of their room, where he lay that night 
like a little dog, and from the bottom of his heart wishing 
he was one—Oldsweetie’s and Chumdarling’s little dog, 
that is—with the corner his own forever, and their scraps 
to live on. But he knew that it was only a temporary 
resting-place, and that, if his aunt did not soon return, 
there would be a descent of the Gerry Sutty a-looking for 
Georgie Tooorner to put him away. On several previous 
occasions the second-floor lady had put herself in com- 
munication with this terror of. the poor; and the Gerry 
Sutty, in the form of an awful and threatening stranger in 
a silk hat, was already well known as an ogre that pounced 
on orphans. 

But with Pushkin at the door, and the brightest, dewiest, 
freshest Sunday morning inviting them out, and what 
with the gay bustle of packing the lunch basket, loading 
the Stinger, racing up and down stairs in a fever of willing- 
ness to ‘‘stop them kids from toooting the toooter,”’ or to 
get the salt that had been forgotten, or Oldsweetie’s 
goggles, or the spare vibrator in the vest pocket of his 
other suit, which wasn’t there after all, but in Chum- 
darling’s purse along with a commutator spring, six split 
washers, two valve plungers, powder-puff and nine cents in 
money—what with the general fuss, joy and delirium 
attending an early start there was no time to worry about 
a little boy’s future, or a pouncing Gerry Sutty, or even 
particularly about an aunt, 
gasping out her life in one of 
thecharity wardsin Bellevue. 
Eight years old cannot hold 
more than one thought at a 
time, and with all Pushkin 
in Prince Georgie’s head 
there wasn’t a speck of room 
for anything else. 

Off they went with a swing 
and a rush, Chumdarling at 
the wheel, skinning corners 
and dodging street cars with 

ising rashness; Old- 
sweetie puffing at a cheap 
cigar and occasionally enun- 
ciating the single word ‘‘ cop” 
im a curt, dry, General Grant 
manner; Georgie crouched 
on the dash and giving the 
effect of a little sharpshooter 
being hurried to the front re- 
gardiess of traffic regulations, 
or such trifles as old ladies, 
dogs, street-sweepers or 
roller-skaters, ‘Honest little 
Pushkin tore along as though 
he, too, gloried in the day, 
for he was full of the vigor 
that comes from perfect com- 
bustion and a fat, rich spark. 
He had just had his baby 
valves ground and was feel- 
ing fine; and, as he jounced 
over the cobbles, it was with 
Something of the effect of a 
high-mettled horse, kicking 
up his heels from sheer play- 
and exuberance. 


They swept over the dizzy bridge in company with an 
unending string of cars, which the morning had hatched 
out like a myriad of gorgeous insects—the insects of 
pleasure, resplendent in their hues and gold and brilliant 
markings, butterflying joyously toward that island of 
traps and pitfalls, lurking cops and grafting justices. 
That island, so plentifully bestrewn with fly-paper for the 
destruction of motor insects, and never so eager to en- 
tangle them as on a Sunday in June. 

But Pushkin, as fearless as the biggest—more fearless, 
indeed, in his consciousness of seven horse-power and 
almost constitutional immunity from arrest—hustled on 
with the ardor of an excited puppy, and thought he was 
keeping up with the procession when in fact he was block- 
ing about eight million dollars’ worth of high-powered 
swells. 

We shall not follow him for all of that blissful, ecstatic 
day without one lost grease-cup to mar it, nor a single rattle 
of the crank-pin to disturb the serenity of his sardine- 
packed passengers. We shall let them lunch in peace, un- 
spied on, in a heavenly cove with the blue, wide Sound 
lisping musically at their feet; we shall not trail their tiny 
exhaust, reéchoing through the woods, or the shores, or 
the spacious opens of that lovely but fatal island. No, let 
them be happy and secure from observation, until, warned 
by the declining sun, they turned their tired faces home- 
ward, and, with advanced spark and open throttle and 
hearts full of contentment, began to reel off the miles 
which separated them from dinner. 

At the loneliest part of a lonely road they sizzled past 
a board bearing this inscription: 


AUTOMOBILISTS 
Take Notice 
Speed on This Causeway Must be Reduced to 
FOUR MILES AN HOUR 


Now there was nothing about this road different from 
any other road, and why it should suddenly become a 
“‘causeway’’ and apparently of great fragility was the 
matter for a contemptuous laugh. It was as solid as the 
Jericho pike; there wasn’t a drop of water within nine 
miles of it; the idea that any automobile could harm it 
was incredible. Pushkin, going sixteen, never dreamed of 
slowing down, but held on confidently till, at the sharp 
turn beyond, he found his way barred by a rope and two 
grinning constables. 

“‘You’re under arrest,’’ said one of them, running up to 
Oldsweetie, indicating a track through a field, and point- 
ing out a clump of trees a couple of hundred yards or so 
to the right. ‘‘ Judge Hartwell is holding open-air court 
for you fellers—get a move on, there—off the road with 
you, and off quick!” 

There was no use expostulating. 

" “Oh, save your breath for the judge, and get yer money 
ready,” exclaimed the constable, taking a note of Push- 
kin’s number and entering it in a dirty book. ‘Don’t 
you resist an officer,-or you'll be soaked double.” 





Guillotining Aristocrats as Fast as the Knife Could Chop 
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In dejection and silent rage they limped away toward 
the clump of trees, the brightness of the day all quenched 
and corroding bitterness in their hearts. The only allevia- 
tion of their misery was the sight of a dozen or more cars 
bunched dismally together and sharing the common 
doom. Beneath the shade of an oak was Judge Hartwell, 
seated before a table, pen and paper in front of him, two 
lawbooks and a telephone; at his right hand and facing 
him was a clerk, also seated, taking minutes of the pro- 
ceedings. A constable, standing at ease, and some forty 
or fifty pale and sullen people crowding in, completed a 
picture that reminded Oldsweetie of a Revolutionary 
Tribunal in the Terror, guillotining aristocrats as fast as 
the knife could chop. 

The judge was a big, hulking, unpleasant-looking man, 
as uncouth as a day laborer, and occasionally he would 
turn aside to spit. In an overbearing voice he rushed the 
cases through, his eyes lingering greedily on the money as 
it was paid to his clerk, or on the rings, sleeve-links, 
brooches or watches that he priced like an auctioneer 
before they were labeled with baggage tags and taken in 
lieu of cash. Extra casings, if they were new, were also 
accepted as pledges, and the ground beside the judge was 
heaped high with them. His procedure was simplicity 
itself. You could plead guilty, and be fined a hundred 
dollars, then and there; or deposit a hundred-dollar bill 
and have your case held over for the Court of Special 
Sessions. No explanation availed; any protest brought 
out the threat of an added fine for contempt; one gentle- 
man had been reduced to a choking speechlessness, and 
had lost a pair of lamps as well as his spare tires by 
denouncing the fines as outrageously heavy. 

‘Another word and I’ll send you to jail,”’ cried Judge 
Hartwell. ‘‘Shut your face and get out! Next!” 

Oldsweetie and Chumdarling miserably took count of 
their resources. Eleven dollars in money, a pair of sleeve- 
links worth perhaps ten, and Chumdarling’s engagement 
ring represented. their whole capital. But the appalling 
problem was how to redeem the ring afterward. The 
Tiger Trust Company was at a very low ebb, and alto- 
gether unable to stand a hundred-dollar call. Stories had 
been coming back worse than ever. Chumdarling gazed 
at her ring and wept; it had never been off her finger 
since the day Oldsweetie had put it there; Oldsweetie’s 
eyes were smarting, too, and his face was as set as granite. 
He had taken a sudden hatred of democracy; of a system 
that could install clodhoppers and brutes in positions of 
authority; this Hartwell was as like as not a saloonkeeper, 
and an unsuccessful saloonkeeper at that, and had been 
elected by all the bums and loafers of his insignificant 
town. Yet there was nothing to be done—nothing—and 
the realization of his powerlessness made his blood boil. 

Prince Georgie crept away unobserved—no longer able 
to bear the sight of his friends’ despair, leaving them to 
watch and wait as the slam-bang process continued with- 
out intermission, One case after another was briskly 
settled until it came to Mrs. Van Rensselaer Trout’s turn. 
Her chauffeur was the real defendant, but Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer Trout did all the talking, and in the battle that 
ensued it was she who bore 
the brunt. Every one there 
knew Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
Trout’s name, synonymous 
as it was of extreme wealth 
and fashion. She was a tall, 
slight, aristocratic woman, 
very simply dressed, and 
wearing at her throat a 
small horseshoe of superb 
diamonds. Her composure, 
her low, sweet voice, her air 
of delicate defiance —all were 
in keeping with one who rep- 
resented the topmost pin- 
nacle of the social structure. 
She was indubitably the 
angriest person there; her 
cheeks were pink with re- 
sentment and mortification; 
her mouth quivered; her 
flashing eyes outvied her 
diamonds, yet so perfect was 
her self-control that she pre- 
served her dignity unim- 
paired. 

“Will you plead guilty, 
and have the case summa- 
rily settled?” inquired Hart- 
well, in a browbeating tone ; 
“for do you wish it to stand 
over for the Court of Special 
Sessions?” 

“‘T should like to have it 
stand over by all means,” 
she answered, in the same 
even, quiet tone, “‘not only 
because I mean to fight it te 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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HE appointment by Governor Hughes of a 
7 commission to investigate the methods of the 
New York exchanges has lately called atten- 

tion to what are called the evils of stock speculation. 
The personnel of the commission is of a high character. The 
final report will doubtless dwell on the complexity of 
the problems under study, and the difficulty of drawing the 
line of demarcation between the legitimate functions of 
the exchanges and abusesarising from the recognition of the 
exigencies of modern business. It is well to eliminate the 
evils, always bearing in mind that you cannot abolish gam- 
blers by statute —short of electrocution—and that all that 
is needed is merely to make gambling more difficult. So 
complicated is the machinery of modern business that, 
waiving all questions of ethics, a commission must needs 
be wise if it is to suggest remedies that will. work more 
good than harm. The interrelation of certain operations 
is so intimate that more than one reputable financier is 
troubled lest the classic case of the surgeon be repeated. 
‘‘We’ve just performed a wonderful operation on Mr. 
Blank. It was a veritable triumph of surgery. How’s the 
patient? Oh, he died. But it was a wonderful operation!”’ 
Let us say that Mr. Morgan is interested in floating a 
new enterprise. He wishes to sell several millions of the 
new stock. He gives to the public full information about 
the past and present earnings, and tells of the hopes of 
future profits and why. Those who believe in Mr. 
Morgan’s judgment buy—to a certain extent—but the 
entire issue cannot be sold at one fell swoop. The secu- 
rity must have behind it a profitable business, which 
means dividends— present or prospective. But to make it 
altogether desirable, to make it even more valuable, it 
must have marketability, as was shown in the first article. 


The Year of the Flower Boom 


ASY conversion into cash is an asset, quite as much as 
dividends. The famous Tennessee Coal and Iron deal — 
for which Mr. Roosevelt is now blamed—consisted, as Mr. 
George W. Perkins said, in the exchange of a security 
difficult to market in times of stress into a security easy to 
market at any time; the swapping of valuable, but tem- 
porarily unvendible, Tennessee stock for the easily salable 
bonds of the United States Steel Corporation. The banks 
did not wish to loan money on Tennessee stock. It was 
the one stock of the entire list that had not broken 
badly — because nobody had much of it to sell except the 
Moore & Schley pool. 

The quotation held like the rock of Gibraltar, but the 
banks knew that if they tried to sell the Tennessee stock, 
which they held as collateral on loans, the price would 
break wide cpen. Its quotation was not exactly artificial 
or manipulated, but was rather the result of special con- 
ditions, and, therefore, it did not accurately represent its 
marketability. Hence the swap. 

Now, in projecting a bull campaign, the object is to 
establish a market—at a higher price, because that is 
profitable, but primarily a market, a market in which 
to buy and sell, in which the manipulator may sell, but 
also in which anybody else may sell. That is, to advertise 
not only the stock’s intrinsic worth, but also its ready 
vendibility; for you can buy anything at any time, but 
you cannot always sell—sometimes not at any price. 

I remember being told, years ago, by a mathematical 
expert who had innumerable charts and statistics from 
which, by mathematics, he professed to detect the value 
and success of manipulative operations, that the most 
consistently successful manipulation, taking the course of 
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stocks over a period of years, was that of Flower & Co. 
Year in and year out, he figured, the manipulation of the 
firm was so businesslike, so scientific, so firmly based on 
general business conditions, technical market conditions, 
and keen insight into the mental processes of the average 
stock buyer, that, year in and year out, the firm operated 
successfully—that is, profitably. The mathematician’s 
charts and curves showed it; he even said he didn’t need 
to examine the firm’s books. This may or may not be 
so. But it is a fact that Roswell P. Flower at the time of 
his death was the leader of the stock market—a leader 
whose unique place was never before held by one, nor hasa 
successor been found. Now, it was a maxim of Governor 
Flower’s that, if you wish a stock to go up, you must buy 
it. It was the only way he knew, and he was consistent in 
his adherence to it. It means, of course, that, if you 
believe in a stock and wish people to share in your belief 
you must prove that you really believe in it. If you buy 
it you prove it with your pocketbook. It is the proof of 
the pudding. If you buy it at a price which they are not 
willing to pay for it they think it is more valuable to 
you than to them—and that is the beginning of success, 
human nature being what it is. During the classic bull 
campaigns in Federal Steel, Brooklyn Rapid Transit and 
other Flower stocks during the ‘‘ Flower Boom” you always 
heard a great deal about the ‘‘ Flower buying’’; never a 
word about the Flower selling. Flower buying showed the 
Governor’s market beliefs—and the convincing ‘‘ manipu- 
lation.” The secrecy of the Flower selling was not an 
underhanded practice; it was a necessity forced upon 
Flower by his leadership, by the fact that he had too much 
company. The frank statement that the Governor was 
reducing his lines would have been accepted by the 
unreasoning mob as meaning that Roswell P. Flower was 
selling out, that he no longer believed in the stock. And 
the avalanche of selling orders from the holders of Flower 
stocks would have caused a panic. This is precisely what 
happened when he suddenly died. His death did not 
cause any falling off in the Federal Steel Company’s 
business, Chicago gas consumers kept on buying the 
People’s Gas Company’s product, people in Brooklyn kept 
on riding in the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company’s cars; 
but tht death of the leader of the stock market made his 
followers disinclined to hold the stocks they believed he 
believed in. A great manipulator, he, whose first lessons 
in the Wall Street game he received from his brother-in-law, 
Henry Keep, nicknamed ‘“‘ William the Silent,’’ a man 
whose practice it was to tell the truth, thereby fooling the 
skeptics of the Street that believed in no man’s veracity, 
and that later came to think that Keep’s inveterate truth- 
telling was a superlatively intelligent method of fooling the 
unfoolable Street. In the Flower manipulation you could 
always see the personality of Roswell P. Flower, an 
American of Americans, an intelligent optimist. ‘‘Stop 
sitting on the shirttail of progress hollering ‘Whoa!’” he 
once advised some doubting Thomas. And again: ‘‘Stop 
abusing the trusts and get into them. You will then dis- 
cover that most of the abuses are imaginary. Those that 
are real you will help to correct.”” He was also the man 
who, as Governor of the Empire State, when advised 
against a certain measure because, though wholesome, his 
action might be unpopular, said: ‘“‘ The votes be damned.” 

It is interesting to speculate on how Roswell Pettibone 
Flower would have handled, for instance, the manipulation 
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of the United States Steel Corporation—a cam- 
paign which fell to the lot of Flower’s occasional 
antagonist, James Robert Keene. The manipula- 
tion of the United States Steel shares, in the 
spring of 1901, remains far and away the biggest manip- 
ulative campaign ever conducted in Wall Street. A brief 
study of it will make clear some of the difficulties besetting 
the path of the new commission. 

The country, in 1900, was enjoying marvelous prosper- 
ity. After the hard times beginning with the Baring 
failure, continued with brief resting spells for some years, 
and intensified by the free silver scare of 1896, industry 
was prostrate, railroads were bankrupt, the nation’s 
credit was shaky, confidence at low ebb. We had gone to 
the extreme of business pessimism. The country was 
growing, but not making money. There was a stupendous 
reversal of conditions, beginning with McKinley’s elec- 
tion; in three years we sold to Europe some billions of 
dollars of agricultural products—new wealth gotten out 
of the ground, made by the rains, the sunshine and the 
sweat of men’s brows. In the first three years of William 
McKinley we beheld what looked as if a mighty river of 
gold had been dammed, and the dam had burst; the 
country was flooded with the good gold. The dinner pails 
filled up and, because America had stood still a long time 
waiting for the road to be cleared of obstacles, America, 
finding the path level and firm as a race-track, sprinted. 


Mr. Carnegie and His Tactics 


T MADE a record, and we are still sprinting—after a 
couple of stops to take breath. Mighty plans were con- 
ceived and duly executed. There was no cloud in the 
financial skies. There was every reason to believe that 
the cloudlessness would continue for some years and the 
great financiers and the little manufacturers alike formed 
plans accordingly. Enter the wily Andrew Carnegie, pro- 
foundly or, perhaps, artistically agitated by the con- 
solidation of some of his competitors into companies—the 
Federal Steel, the American Tin Plate, the American Steel 
and Wire, the National Tube, the American Bridge and 
others. He was rich, he was canny, he was earning a 
million a month in his business. He announced, modestly 


‘using a megaphone, that he would build a tube mill in 


Conneaut, Ohio. It would be the greatest ever. He would 
make a great deal of money because he could and would 
undersell all competitors. Hints of still more profitable 
things—to A. Carnegie—were synchronously allowed to 
escape, notwithstanding his habitual taciturnity. A lover 
of peace and good will, he would make the American 
people happy by selling iron and steel products cheaper 
than the others would or could. The stage directions rar 
like this: Enter Carnegie. Exit, obviously, the prosperity 
of several hundred millions of other property. This would 
work havoc on some thousands of innocent stockholders in 
the lately floated “‘trustlets” and ‘‘industrials.’’ Also it 
would spell failure for sundry other great plans which 
promised huge profits to the great financiers, but which 
also, be it remembered in full justice, promised to make 
the national prosperity more solid and of longer duration. 
The world now knows that all these things were true. 
It was an era of huge and successful flotations. With 
Carnegie once eliminated, this was the psychological 
moment to go even further than any one in 1898 had 
dreamed possible. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan duly organized 
the United States Steel Corporation. There was a great 
howl about it, not so much because it was a trust, a monop- 
oly, or other favorite anathema, but because it was so 


















“stock-jobby.”” The editor of the Wall Street Journal 
called it the ‘‘hydrant-headed monster,” Ah, the oceans 
of water! Conservative financiers reluctantly admitted 
that it looked as if it might b@ overcapitalized. But 
all insisted that, high though the price paid might seem, 
it was a mere bagatelle compared to the benefits which the 
country at large, including Wall Street, would derive: it 
meant peace, unclouded skies, the indefinite prolongation 
of the period of general prosperity. It made fabulous 
fortunes for a few over night, but also, as many intelligent 
people now admit, it made billions for the country — 
through prolonged peace and trade stability. 

Mr. Morgan’s two-hundred-million-dollar underwriting 

dicate was easily formed, and the lawyers to attend to 
the legal end were easily found. How to develop a market 
— buyers—for the new stocks was the problem. A house- 
to-house canvass by well-dressed pedlers was out of the 
question. An over-the-counter sale of hundreds of 
millions of United States Steel stock was impracticable, 
Mr. Morgan having no assurance that he would live to 
beat the record established in pre-ticker days by Methuse- 
lah and the early settlers. 

When the Sugar Trust was formed the common stock 
was a speculative football. The Street said that nobody 
could make money out of it excepting Mr. H. O. Have- 
meyer and his brother. But, even at that, it was made 
evident that either the Havemeyers did not make enough, 
or that they had made so much that they wished to make 
their holdings of Sugar common a good solid investment 
for themselves. To achieve this object they had to make 
it a good investment for the public. The sugar business 
itself was very profitable, especially after unprofitable 
competition was eliminated. There remained for the 
Trust’s stock to be ‘‘distributed,’’ to be marketed among 
investors, to find a final resting-place among widows and 
orphans who wanted a large return on their investment 
and reasonable assurance as to the stability of the divi- 
dends. To “distribute” the stock properly they felt com- 
pelled to ‘manipulate’ it. They did not knowhow. After 
trying unsuccessfully, Mr. Theodore Havemeyer finally 
intrusted the manipulation of the stock to a man who had 
not long before lost many millions in speculation, but who 
was, nevertheless, a genius—the best manipulator of all. 


How Sugar Became an Investment Stock 


ND so Mr. Keene undertook it—and succeeded. He 
made a fortune for himself, a bigger one for the Have- 
meyercrowd. By establishing a market for Sugar stock he 
made investors buy it. And the way it was done was not 
by appealing, first, last and all the time, to the investor, but 
also by paying especial attention to the speculator and the 
gambler. It did not become a popular investment until 
after Mr. Keene had made it a popular gamble! And that 
is the way it has always been, because of the preponderance 
of gambling, in the stock market: first load up the Street; 
then from the Street pass it gradually into the strong 
boxes of investors. It is the only method of distribution 
known to the wholesalers. It is why, as has been said 
before, the “‘speculative football’ of yesterday has so 
often become the’ “‘investment issue” of today. Chicago 
and Northwestern was once a gamble. Now it is a cachet 
of wisdom and eminent respectability. United States 
Steel preferred seven years ago was not a popular invest- 
ment. Today it is acquiring respectability, as a dividend 
payer. The ‘“‘hydrant-headed monster” is not drying up, 
the water has not been squeezed out; but the stock is 
— above the surface, islands are appearing here and 
there. . 
Howbeit, it was different in 1901. Mr. Morgan was 
confronted with the problem of creating a market, of find- 
ing buyers, any kind of buyers; the more investors, the 
better; but the distribution must be quick. Whether or 
not he asked for advice, it is certain that suggestions must 
have come to him from many sources. The market 
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manipulation of the new Steel shares was of vital import- 
ance to scores of friends and associates. It is not every- 
body that can work the modern financial miracle of 
turning water into gold. The underwriting syndicate was 
for two hundred million dollars. Mr. Morgan’s prestige 
was great—as the formation of the giant corporation and 
of his big pool showed. But there remained the creating 
of a market. I was told at the time that Mr. Morgan was 
opposed to employing Mr. Keene to conduct the manipu- 
lation, for the same reasons that made Mr. Morgan tell 
John W. Gates bluntly that it was out of the question to 
think that a man of Mr. Gates’ reputation as a stock 
plunger could find a place in the board of directors of the 
United States Steel Corporation. Mr. Morgan, proud of 
his mightiest achievement, did not wish the new company 
to be considered as partial to stock gamblers. 


How the Strings Were Pulled by Mr. Keene 


IS hesitation was not altogether uncomplimentary to 
Mr. Keene. In the first place, Mr. Morgan labored 
under a delusion that the public would hurl themselves 
upon the piles of brand-new certificates as upon a bargain- 
counter, pay down their money and carry away the goods. 
He was, of course, mistaken; and finally, heeding the 
entreaties of conservative friends, he decided to employ an 
eminent specialist, Mr. James Robert Keene. It took Mr. 
Morgan a month to make up his mind. But his hesitation 
as to Keene was natural enough. In the armed camp of 
Wall Street Mr. Keene had been a soldier of fortune. 
After he lost his millions on the Board of Trade he 
became, as in the Sugar and Amalgamated Copper cam- 
paigns, a mercenary. But after he regained his fortune 
he played a lone hand, or was the chief or manager of 
pools. 

As a stock-market leader he was a combination of Phil 
Sheridan and Von Moltke. Reckless as a berserker at 
times, he was withal intelligently cautious. When he 
came from California he had nine millions, won in mining 
speculation. On his way to Europe he stayed in New York 
long enough to see that his had been skirmishes and that 
here was the great battle-ground. He measured himself 
with the greatest of the Easterners, and found himself 
the peer of the best. The bear side or the bull side, it 
was all one to him—he sought only the profitable side. 
Scorning allies, he deferred only to basic conditions. He 
acquired a sixth sense that made him read the tape 
clairvoyantly. He could feel the ‘‘pulse” of the market 
as few others. A profound student of human nature, 
a keen reader of the psychology of speculators as well, 
a master of the rationale of speculation, he loomed big 
in the public eye. To the great constructive finan- 
ciers he was anathema. Time and again, he and his 
few millions, plus his fearlessness and resourcefulness, 
might have been compared to a torpedo-boat darting in 
and out of a fleet of treasure-ships convoyed by Dread- 
naughts—a torpedo-boat commanded by the most expert 
torpedoist in the world—a marvelous artist in financial 
dynamite. Taciturn, except when sardonic, he played a 
master game of stock-market chess. Or else he became 
a famished tiger let loose among a flock of fat lambs. If 
his courage was superb, his artistry was inimitable. He 
played on men’s cupidity as on a harp that made hearts 
thrill with joyous anticipation or, it might be, set souls 
a-shivering with cold fear, changing by black magic the 
golden smiles of winners into the ghastly grins of financial 
corpses; and, throughout the game, remaining himself 
unmoved, imperturbable, intent on the game itself. 

Mr. Keene found the opportunity of his lifetime in 
1901 in the manipulative campaigns in the United States 
Steel shares. Here was a company with a capitaliza- 
tion greater than the bonded debt of the United States, 
a veritable empire of industry, the final ex- 
pression of the eco nomic tendency of the 
times, the crowning exploit of an era of 
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consolidation and concentration. The time was propi- 
tious. The psychological moment for the marketing 
of the hundreds of millions of the new securities was 
close at hand. Mr. Keene hastened it. What followed 
is history. The entire world occupied itself with the new 
Colossus of Corporations. People talked Steel, thought 
Steel, dreamed Steel, all but ate Steel. The market 
behavior of the new shares became a routine item, a 
regular ‘‘department”’ in the great daily newspapers of 
this great and glorious land of ours, a serial story of sur- 
passing interest, continued from day to day. Mr. Morgan 
became a world-figure, invited by monarchs to visit royal 
yachts. The boyish president of the new consolidation 
was received as an ambassador in Old World courts. 
Europe rubbed its eyes, thought of America and realized 
that the baby had become a Titan. There was apprehen- 
sive talk of the American Invasion. And the American 
mob became a mob of gamblers, of would-be rich. Another 
chapter was added to the book that contains the story of 
the South Sea Bubble and the Mississippi Scheme. 

And Keene? As no manipulator had ever worked 
before, he worked. He planned his operations as a stage 
manager plans his effects. In London, as well as in New 
York, he paid such attention to details that there was 
scarcely a move in either market that was not ordered by 
him and carried out by his brokers. I remember having 
occasion to call at his office during the campaign, by his 
own invitation, to speak to me.gn a personal matter. He 
said: ““Ah,yes! Good-morning. Ah——’’ He paused, his 
eyes staring fixedly over my head. ‘‘Oh, Lefévre—ah — 
oh, yes! Ah ” Another pause, another obvious 
effort to remember his business with me by first forgetting 
his business with the stock market. ‘‘Ah—ah ——” 
hesitating, his eyes strainingly on the wall above my head 
trying to come out of his complete absorption in his work, 
the infinite detail of which had become a mental habit, 
a part of his very life. He finally told me what he wanted 
to see me about in ten seconds and immediately relapsed 
into his Steel-ness, oblivious of his surroundings, blind, 
deaf and mute to everything outside of the Steel campaign. 





Fifty Millions in Actual Cash 


I REMEMBER at another time listening to him express- 
ing uncomplimentary opinions of certain people, who, 
profiting by his manipulation, were making his task so much 
more difficult by unloading their own large blocks of the 
new shares on the wonderful market so largely of Keene’s 
making. The Rock Island group—Reid, Leeds and the 
Moore Brothers—simply poured a Niagara of stock. It 
was current gossip that they had received one hundred and 
twenty million dollars—par value—of United States Steel 
common and preferred stocks in exchange for their hold- 
ings of Tin Plate, Steel Hoop and other ‘‘absorbed”’ or 
constituent companies. The possibility of one man 
having fifty million dollars in cash after the Steel boom, 
which I utilized in my story The Golden Flood, was sug- 
gested by my information that Mr. Phipps, late of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, had sold in the open market 
part of his holdings of United States Steel and received 
in cash over fifty million dollars! Well, all this stock, 
as well as much of Mr. Morgan’s two-hundred-million- 
dollar syndicate, Mr. Keene made a market for by using 
every device known to a man who wished to appeal to 
investors, speculators and gamblers. Mr. Morgan had 
taken the first step toward the eventual distribution of the 
Steel stocks. They passed from his hands into the hands 
of speculators and gamblers, from whom the shares would 
pass—as they are duly passing today—into the boxes of 
investors. Think of the wealth of the nation and the 
marvelous imagination of the American people! One 
morning Mr. Keene sent a stripling broker, a beardless 
boy, into the Steel crowd, and this boy, ‘‘ Eddie” Norton, 
stood there, and calmly and easily, in less than an hour, 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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HAT’S in a name? All the aches and pains that 

came out of Pandora’s box, if the name happens 

to be rheumatism. It is a term of wondrous 
elasticity. It will cover every imaginable twinge in any 
and every region of the body—and explain none of them. 
It is a name that means just nothing, and yet it is in every 
man’s vocabulary, from proudest prince to dullest peas- 
ant. Its derivative meaning is little short of absurdity 
in its inappropriateness, from the Greek reuma (a flowing); 
hence, a cold or catarrh. It is still preserved for us in the 
familiar ‘‘salt rheum’’ (eczema) and ‘‘rheum of the eyes”’ 
of ourrural districts. But this very indefiniteness, absurd- 
ity if you will,is a comfort both to the sufferer and the 
physician. To paraphrase Portia’s famous plea: 

It blesseth him that has and him that treats; 

Moreover, incidentally, it is mightier than the mightiest. 

It doth fit the thronéd monarch closer than his crown. 

To the patient it is a satisfying diagnosis and satisfac- 
tory explanation in one; to the doctor, a great saving of 
brain fag. When we call a disease rheumatism we know 
what to give for it—even if we don’t know what it is. 
As the old German distich runs: 


Was man kann nicht erkennen, 
Muss er Rheumatismus nennen. 


(What one cannot recognize he must call rheumatism.) 


However, in spite of the confusion produced by this 
wholesale and indiscriminate application of the term to a 
host of widely-different, painful conditions, many of which 
have little else in common save that they hurt and can 
be covered by this charitable name-blanket, a few definite 
facts are crystallizing here and there out of the chaos. 
The first is, that out of this swarm of different conditions 
there can be isolated one large and important central 
group which has the characters of a well-defined and 
constant disease-entity. This is the disease known 
popularly as rheumatic fever, and technically as acute 
rheumatism or acute articular rheumatism. In fact, 
the commonest division is to separate the ‘‘rheumatisms”’ 
into two great groups: acute, covering the ‘‘fever’’ form; 
and chronic, containing all the others. From a purely 
scientific point of view, this classification has rather an 
undesirable degree of resemblance to General Grant’s 
famous division of all music into two tunes: one of which 
was Old Hundred, and the other wasn’t. But for practi- 
cal purposes it has certain merits and may pass. 


How the Attacks Begin and End 


‘(VERY one has seen, or known, or had the acute articu- 

lar form of rheumatism, and when once seen there is 
no difficulty in recognizing it again. It is one of the most 
striking and most abominable of disease-pictures— 
beginning with high fever and headache, then tenderness, 
quickiy increasing to extreme sensitiveness in one or 
more of the larger joints, followed by drenching sweats 
of penetrating acid odor. The joint attacked becomes 
red, swollen and glossy, so tender that merely pointing 
a finger at it will send a twinge of agony through the 
entire body, and the patient lies rigid and cramped for 
fear of the agony caused by slightest movement. The 


tongue becomes coated and foul; the 
blood-cells are rapidly broken down, and 
the victim becomes ashy pale. He is 
worn out with pain and fever, yet afraid 
to fall asleep for fear of unconsciously 
moving the inflamed joint and waking 
in tortures; and altogether is about as 
acutely uncomfortable and completely 
miserable as any human being can well 
be made in so short a time. Fortu- 
nately, like its twin brother, the grip, 
the bark of rheumatism is far worse than 
its bite, and a striking feature of the 
disease isitslow fatality, especially when 
contrasted with the fury of its onslaught 
and the profoundness of the prostration 
which it produces. Thoughit will tor- 
ture its victim almost to the limits of 
his endurance for days and even weeks 
at a stretch, it seldom kills directly. Its chief danger 
lies in the legacies which it bequeaths. Though, like 
nearly all fevers, it is self-limited, tends to run its 
course and subside when the body has manufactured 
an antitoxin in sufficient amounts, it is unique in another 
respect; and that is in the extraordinary variability 
of the length of its ‘‘course.’’ This may range anywhere 
from ten days to as many weeks, the ‘‘average expecta- 
tion of life” being about six weeks. The agonizing 
intensity of the pain and acute edge of the discomfort 
usually subside in from five to fifteen days, especially 
under competent care. When the temperature falls, the 
drenching sweats cease, the joints become less exquisitely 
painful, and the patient gradually begins to pull himself 
together and to feel as if life were once more worth living. 
He is not yet out of the woods, however, for while the 
pain is subsiding in the joints which have been first 
attacked, another joint may suddenly flare up within 
ten or twelve hours and the whole distressing process be 
repeated, though usually on a somewhat milder and shorter 
scale. This uncertainty as to how many joints in the 
body may be attacked is, in fact, one of the chief elements 
in making the duration of the disease so irregular and 
incalculable. 


The After Effects of Rheumatism 


'VEN when the frank and open progress of the disease 

through the joints of the body has come to an end, the 
enemy is still lying in wait and reserving his most deadly 
assault. Distressing and crippling as are the effects of 
rheumatism upon the joints and tendons, its most deadly 
and permanent damage is wrought upon the heart. For- 
tunately, this vital organ is not attacked in more than 
about half the cases of acute rheumatism, and in proba- 
bly not more than one-third of these are the changes pro- 
duced either serious or permanent, especially if the case 
be carefully watched and managed. But it is not too 
much to say that, of all cases of serious or “‘organic”’ 
heart disease, rheumatism is probably responsible for 
from fifty to seventy per cent. The same germ or toxin 
which produces the striking inflammatory changes in the 
joints may be ¢arried in the blood to the heart and there 
attack either the lining and valves of the heart (endocar- 
dium), which is commonest, or the covering of the heart 
(pericardium), or the heart muscle. So intense is the 
inflammation, that parts of the valves may be literally 
eaten away by ulceration, and when these ulcers heal, with 
formation of scar tissue as everywhere else in the body, 
the flaps of the valves may be either tied together or 
pulled out of shape, so that they can no longer properly 
close the openings of the heart pump. This condition, 
or some modification of it, is what we usually mean when 
we speak of “‘heart disease,” or ‘‘organic heart disease.” 
The effect upon the heart pump is similar to that which 
would be produced by cutting or twisting the valve in 
the ‘‘bucket”’ of a pump or in a bulb syringe. In severe 
cases of rheumatism the heart may be attacked within 
the first few days of the disease, but usually it is not 
involved until after the trouble in the joints has begun to 
subside; and no patient should be considered safe from 


this danger until at least six weeks have elapsed from the 
beginning of the fever. The few cases (not to exceed 
one or two per cent) of rheumatic fever which go rapidly 
on to a fatal termination, usually die from this inflamma- 
tion of the heart, technically known as endocarditis. The 
best way to prevent this serious complication and to keep 
it within moderate limits, if it occurs, is absolute rest in 
bed, until the danger period is completely passed. 

Now comes another redeeming feature of this trouble- 
some disease, and that is the comparatively small perma- 
nent effects which it produces upon the joints in the way 
of crippling or even stiffening. To gaze upon a rheumatic 
knee-joint, for instance, in the height of the attack— 
swollen to the size of a hornet’s nest, hot, red, throbbing 
with agony, and looking as if it were on the point of 
bursting—one would almost despair of saving the joint, 
and the best one would feel entitled to expect would be a 
roughening of its surfaces and a permanent stiffening of 
its movements. 

On the contrary, when once the fury of the attack has 
passed its climax, especially if another joint should 
become involved, the whole picture changes as if by 
magic. The pain fades away to one-fifth of its former 
intensity within twenty-four or even within twelve 
hours; three-fourths of the swelling follows suit in forty- 
eight hours, and within three or four days’ time the 
patient is moving the joint with comparative ease and 
comfort. When he gets up at the end of his six weeks the 
knee, though still weak and stiff and sore, within a few 
weeks’ time ‘‘limbers up” completely and usually becomes 
practically as good as ever. In short, the violence and 
swiftness of the onset are only matched by the rapidity 
and completeness of the retreat. It would probably be 
safe to say that not more than one joint in fifty, attacked 
by rheumatism, is left in any way permanently the worse. 


Once Rheumatic Always Rheumatic 


UT, alas, to counterbalance this mercifulness in the 
matter of permanent damage, unlike most other infec- 
tions, one attack of rheumatic fever, so far from protecting 
against another, renders both the individual and the 
joint more liable to other attacks. The historic motto 
of the British in the War of 1812 might be paraphrased 
into: ‘‘Once rheumatic, always rheumatic.’’ The disease 
appears to be lost to all sense of decency and reason, and 
to such unprincipled lengths may it go that I have actu- 
ally known one luckless individual who had the unenviable 
record of seventeen separate and successive attacks of 
rheumatic fever. As he expressed it, he had ‘“‘had rheu- 
matism every spring but two for nineteen years past.” 
Yet only one ankle-joint was appreciably the worse for 
this terrific experience. : 
Obviously, the picture of acute rheumatism carries 
upon its face a strong suggestion of its real nature and 
causation. The high temperature, the headache, the 
sweats, the fierce attack and rapid decline, the self- 
limited course, the tendency to spread from one joint 
to another, from the joints to the heart, from the heart to 
the lungs and the kidneys, all stamp it unmistakably as 
an infection, a fever. On the other hand, there are two 











rather important elements lacking in the infection pic- 
ture—one, that although it does at times occur in epi- 
demics, it is very seldom transmitted to others; the 
other, that one attack does not produce immunity or 
protect against another. The majority of experts are 
now practically agreed that acute rheumatism, or rheu- 
matie fever, is probably due to the invasion of the system 
by some mi ism or germ. When, however, 
we come to fixing upon the particular bacillus, or micro- 
coccus, there is a wide divergence of opinion, some six 
or seven different eminent investigators having each his 
favorite candidate for the doubtful honor. In fact, it is 
our inability as yet positively to identify and agree upon 
the causal germ that makes our knowledge of the entire 
subject still so regrettably vague, and renders either a 
definite classification or successful treatment so difficult. 

The attitude of the most careful and experienced phy- 
sicians and broad-minded biologists may be roughly 
summed up in the statement that acute rheumatism is 
probably due to some germ or germs, but that the ques- 
tion is still open as to which particular germ is at fault, 
and even as to whether the group of syniptoms which 
we call rheumatism may not possibly be produced by a 
number of different organisms, acting upon a particular 
type of constitution or susceptibility. There is no diffi- 
culty in finding germs of all sorts, principally micrococci, 
in the blood, the tissues about the joints and on the 
heart valves of patients with rheumatism, and these 
germs, when injected into animals, will not infrequently 
produce fever and inflammatory changes in the joints, 
roughly resembling rheumatism. But the difficulty so 
far has been, first, that these organisms are of several 
different kinds and distinct species; and second, and 
even more important, that almost any of the organisms 
of the common infectious diseases are capable at times of 
producing inflammation of the joints and tendons. For 
instance, the third commonest point of attack of the 
tubercle bacillus, after the lungs and the glands, is the 
bones and joints, as illustrated in the sadly-familiar 
“white-swelling of the knee” and hip-joint disease. All 
the so-called septic organisms, which produce suppura- 
tion and blood-poisoning in wounds and surgery may, and 
very frequently do, attack the joints, while nearly all the 
common infections, such as typhoid, scarlet fever, pneu- 
monia, and even measles, influenza and tonsillitis, may be 
followed by severe joint symptoms. 

In fact, we are coming to recognize that diseases of 
the joints, like diseases of the nervous system, are among 
the frequent results of any and all of the acute infectious 
diseases or fevers; and we now trace from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent of both joint troubles and degenerations 
of the nervous system to this cause. Two-thirds, for 
instance, of our cases of hip-joint disease and of spinal 
disease (caries) are due to tuberculosis. 


Puzzling Problems for Pathologists 


— puzzling problem now before pathologists is the 
sorting out of these innumerable forms of joint inflam- 
mations and the splitting off of those which are clearly due 
to certain specific diseases from the great, central group 
of true rheumatism. Most of these joint inflammations 
which are due to recognized germs, such as the pus- 
organisms of surgical fevers, tuberculosis and typhoid, 
differ from true rheumatism in that they go on to 
suppuration (formation of ‘‘matter’”) and permanently 
cripple the joint to a greater or less degree. So that there 
is probably a germ or group of germs which produces the 
swift attack and rapid subsidence and other characteristic 
features of true rheumatism, even though we have not 
yet succeeded in sorting them out of the swarm. So 
confident do we feel of this, that although, as will be 
shown, there are probably other factors involved, such as 
exposure, housing, occupation, food and heredity, yet 
the best thought of the profession is practically agreed 
that none of these would alone produce the disease, but 
are only accessory causes plus the micrococcus. in 
practically all our modern textbooks of medicine rheu- 
matism is included under the head of infections. 
: This theory of causation, confessedly provisional and 
imperfect as it is, helps us to harmonize the other known 
facts about the disease; it has already greatly improved 
our treatment and given us a foothold for attacking the 
problem of prevention. For instance, it has long been 
known that rheumatism was very apt to follow tonsillitis 
or other forms of sore throat; 
indeed, many of the earlier 
authorities put down ton- 
sillitis as one of the great 
ard of “‘rheumatic” dis- 
Nees, and persons of 
rheumatic family tendency 
Were supposed to have ton- 
sillitis in childhood and rheu- 
matism in later life. Not 
more than ten or fifteen per 
cent of all cases gave a his- 
tory of tonsillitis, but since 
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we have broadened. our conception of infection and begun 
to inquire, not merely for symptoms of tonsillitis, but 
also for those of influenza, ‘‘common colds,’’ measles, 
whooping cough, and the like, we reach the most signifi- 
cant result of finding that forty to sixty per cent of our 
cases of rheumatism have been preceded, anywhere from 
one to three weeks before, by an attack of some sort of 
“‘eold,’”’ sore throat, catarrhal fever, cough, bronchitis or 
other group of disturbances due to a mild infection. 
Further, it has long been notorious that when a rheumatic 
individual ‘‘ catches cold” it is exceedingly apt to ‘‘settle 
in the joints,” and, if these cases happen to come under 
the eye of a physician, they are recognized as secondary 
attacks of true rheumatism. In other words, the ‘“‘cold” 
may simply be a second dose of the same germ which 
caused the primary attack of rheumatism. 


The Effect of Cold and Exposure 


f ge brings us to the widespread article of popular 
belief that rheumatism is most commonly due to cold, 
exposure, chill or damp. Much of this is found on inves- 
tigation to be due to the well-known historic confusion 
between “‘cold,” in the sense of exposure to cold air, and 
“cold,” in the sense of a catarrh or influenza, with 
running at the nose, coughing, sore throat; a group of 
symptoms now clearly recognized to be due to an infec- 
tion. In short, the vast majority of common colds are 
unmistakably infections, and spread from one victim 
to another, and this is the type of ‘‘cold’”’ which causes 
the majority of rheumatic attacks. 

The chill, which any one who is ‘‘coming down” with 
a cold experiences, and usually refers to a draft or a cold 
room, is, in nine cases out of ten, the rigor which precedes 
the fever, and has nothing whatever to do with the 
external temperature. The large majority of our cases 
of rheumatism can give no clear or convincing history of 
exposure to wet, cold or damp. But popular impression 
is seldom entirely mistaken, and there can be no ques- 
tion that, given the presence of the infectious germ, a 
prolonged exposure to cold, and particularly to wet, will 
often prove to be the last straw which will break down 
the patient’s power of resistance, and determine an attack 
of rheumatism. 

This climatic influence, however, is probably not respon- 
sible for more than fifteen or twenty per cent of all cases, 
and, popular impression to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the liability of outdoor workers who are subject to severe 
exposure, such as lumbermen, fishermen and sailors, is 
only slightly greater than that of indoor workers. The 
highest susceptibility, in fact, not merely to the disease, 
but also to the development of serious heart involve- 
ments, is found among domestic servants, particularly 
servant girls, agricultural laborers and their families, in 
districts where wages are low and cottages bad, and 
slum-dwellers; in fact, those classes which are underfed, 
overworked, badly housed and crowded together. Diet 
has exceeding little to do with the disease, and, so far 
from meat or high living of any sort predisposing to it, it 
is most common and most serious in precisely those 
classes which get least meat or luxuries of any sort, and 
are from stern necessity compelled to live upon a diet of 
cereals, potatoes, cheap fats and coarse vegetables. 

Even its relations to the weather and seasons support 
the infection theory. Its seasonal occurrence is very 
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similar to that of pneumonia—rarest in summer, 
commonest in winter, the highest percentage of cases oc- 
curring in the late fall and in the early spring. In other 
words, just at those times in which people are first 
beginning to shut themselves up for the winter, light 
fires and close windows, and at the end of their long 
period of winter imprisonment, when both their resisting 
power has been reduced to the lowest ebb in the year and 
infections of all sorts have had their most favorable 
conditions of growth for months. 

The epidemics of rheumatism, which occasionally 
occur, probably follow epidemics of influenza, tonsillitis 
or other mild infections, and instances of two or more 
cases of rheumatism in one family or household are most 
rationally explained as due to the spread of the precedent 
infection from one member of the family to the other. 
Instances of the direct transmission of the disease from 
one patient to another are exceedingly rare. 

Our view of the infectious causation of rheumatism, 
vague as it is, has given us already our first intelligent 
prospect of prevention. Whatever may be the character 
of germ or germs, the vast majority of them agree in 
making the nose and throat their first point of attack and 
of entry into the system. Hence, vigorous antiseptic 
and other rational treatment of all acute disturbances 
of the nose and throat, however slight, will prove a valu- 
able preventive and diminisher of the percentage of 
rheumatism. This simply emphasizes again the truth and 
importance of the dictum of modern medicine, ‘‘ Never 
neglect a cold,” since we are already able to trace, not 
merely rheumatism, but from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of our cases of heart disease, of kidney trouble and 
of inflammations of the nervous system to those mild 
infections which we term “colds,” or to other defi- 
nite infectious diseases. 


What an Army Surgeon Discovered 


OT only is this good d priori reasoning, but it has been 
demonstrated in practice. One of our largest United 
States Army Posts had acquired an unenviable reputa- 
tion from the amount of rheumatism occurring in the 
troops stationed there. A new surgeon coming to take 
charge of the Post set about investigating the cause of 
this state of affairs, and came to the conclusion that the 
disease began as, or closely followed, tonsillitis and cther 
forms of sore throat. He accordingly saw to it that 
every case of tonsillitis, of cold in the head or sore throat 
was vigorously treated with local germicides and with 
intestinal antiseptics and laxatives, until it was com- 
pletely cured; with the result that in less than a year he 
succeeded in lowering the percentage of cases of rheuma- 
tism per company nearly sixty per cent. 

At some of our large resorts, where great numbers of 
cases of rheumatism are treated, it has been discovered 
that if a case of common cold, or tonsillitis, happens to 
come into the establishment, and runs through the inmates, 
nearly half of the rheumatic patients attacked will have 
a relapse or new seizure of their rheumatism. Accord- 
ingly, a rigorous and hawklike watch is kept for every 
possible case of cold, tonsillitis or sore throat entering 
the house; the patient is promptly isolated and treated 
on rigidly antiseptic principles, with the result that epi- 
demics of relapses of rheumatism in their inmates have 
greatly diminished in frequency. 

If every case of cold or sore throat were promptly and 
thoroughly treated with antiseptic sprays and washes, 
such as any competent physician can direct his patients 
to keep in the house, in readiness for such an emergency, 
combined with laxatives and intestinal antiseptic treat- 
ment and, above all, with rest in bed as long as any rise 
of temperature is present, with little question there would 
be a marked diminution in both the frequency and 
the severity of rheumatism. If to this were added an 
abundant and nutritious dietary, good ventilation and 
pure air, an avoidance of overwork and overstrain, we 
should soon begin to get the better of this distressing 
disease. In fact, while positive data are lacking, on 
account of the small fatality of rheumatism and its conse- 
quent infrequent appearance among the causes of death 
in our vital statistics, yet it is the almost unanimous 
opinion of physicians of experience that the disease is 
distinctly diminishing, as a result of the marked improve- 
ment in food, housing, wages and living conditions gener- 
ally which modern civilization has already brought about. 

So much for acute rheu- 
matism. Vague and unsat- 
isfactory as is our knowledge 
of it, it is, unfortunately, 
clearness and precision itself 
when contrasted with the 
welter of confusion and fog 
which covers our ideas about 
the chronic variety. The 
catholicity of the term is 
something incredible. Every 
chronic pain and twinge, 

(Continued on Page 47) 


























Without Hesitation I Drew the Patent Nursing-Bottle 
From My Pocket 


N THE sixteenth of June Mr. Rollin Billings entered 
his home at Westcote very much later than usual, 
and stealing upstairs, like a thief in the night, he 

undressed and dropped into bed. In two minutes he was 
asleep, and it was no wonder, for by that time it was five 
minutes after three in the morning, and Mr. Billings’ usual 
bedtime was ten o’clock. Even when he was delayed at 
his office he made it an invariable rule to catch the nine 
o’clock train home. 

When Mrs. Billings awoke the next—or, rather, that 
same—morning, she gazed a minute at the thin, innocent 
face of her husband, and was in the satisfied frame of 
mind that takes an unexpected train delay as a legitimate 
excuse, when she happened to cast her eyes upon Mr. 
Billings’ coat, which was thrown carelessly over the foot 
of the bed. Protruding from one of the side pockets was 
a patent nursing-bottle, half-full of milk. Instantly Mrs. 
Billings was out of bed and searching Mr. Billings’ 
other pockets. To her horror her search was fruitful. 

In a vest pocket she found three false curls, or 
puffs of hair, such as ladies are wearing today to 
increase the abundance of their own, and these curls: 
were of a rich brownish-red. Finally, when she dived 
into his trousers pocket, she found twelve acorns care- 
fully wrapped ina lady’s handkerchief, with the initials 
“T. M. C.” embroidered-of@ne corner. 

All these Mrs. Billings=gg-carefully in her upper 
bureau drawer and proceéded to dress. When at 
length she awakened Mr. Billings, he yawned, 
stretched, and then, realizing that getting-up time 
had arrived, hopped briskly out of bed. 

“You got in late last night,” said Mrs. Billings 
pleasantly. 

If she had expected Mr. Billings to cringe and 
cower she was mistaken. He continued to dress, quite 
in his usual manner, as if he had a clear conscience. 

“‘Indeed I did, Mary,” he said. ‘‘It was three 
when I entered the house, for the clock was just 
striking.”’ 

‘‘Something must have delayed you,’ 
Mrs. Billings. 

‘‘Otherwise, dear,’ said Mr. Billings, ‘‘I should 
have been home much sooner.” 

‘*Probably,”’ said Mrs. Billings, suddenly assuming 
her most sarcastic tone, as she reached into her bureau 
drawer and drew out the patent nursing-bottle, ‘‘ this 
had something to do with your being delayed!” 

Mr. Billings looked at the nursing-bottle, and 
then he drew out his watch and looked at that. 
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He Explains the Morning After 
By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


ILLUSTRATED 


‘My dear,” he said, “‘youare right. Itdid. But I now 
have just time to gulp down my coffee and catch my train. 
Tonight, when I return from town, I will tell you the most 
remarkable story of that nursing-bottle, and how it hap- 
pened to be in my pocket, and in the mean time I beg you 
—I most sincerely beg you—to feel no uneasiness.” 

With this he hurried out of the room, and a few 
moments later his wife saw him running for his train. 

All day Mrs. Billings was prey to the most disturbing 
thoughts, and as soon as dinner was finished that evening 
she led the way into the library. 

“‘Now, Rollin?” she said, and without hesitation Mr. 
Billings began. ° 
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The Patent 
Nursing-Bottle 














OU have (he said), I know, met Lemuel, the colored 
elevator boy in our office building, and you know 
what a pleasant, accommodating lad he is. He is the sort 
of boy for whom one would gladly do a favor, for he is 
always so willing to do favors for others, but I was think- 
ing nothing of this when I stepped from my office at 
exactly five o’clock yesterday evening. I was thinking of 
nothing but getting home to dinner as soon as possible, 
and was just stepping into the elevator when Lemuel laid 
his hand gently on my arm. 

“‘I beg yo’ pahdon, Mistah Billings,” he said politely, 
‘*but would yo’ do me a favor?”’ 

‘Certainly, Lemuel,” I said; ‘‘how much can I lend 
you?”’ 

***Tain’t that, sah,’ he said. ‘‘I wish t’ have a word or 
two in private with yo’. Would yo’ mind steppin’ back 
into yo’ office until I git these folks out of th’ buildin’, so’s 
1 can speak to yo’?”’ 

I knew I had still half an hour before my six-two train, 
and I was not unwilling to do Lemuel a favor, so I went 
back to my office as he desired, and waited there until he 
appeared, which was not until he had taken all the tenants 
down in his elevator. Then he opened the door and came 
in. With him was the young man I had often seen in the 
office next to mine, as I passed, and a young woman on 
whom I had never set my eyes before. No sooner had 
they opened the door than the young man began to speak, 
and Lemuel stood unobtrusively to one side. 

‘Mr. Billings,” said the young man, “‘ you may think it 
strange that I should come to you in this way when you 
and I are hardly acquaintances, but I have often observed 
you passing my door, and have noted your kind-looking 
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face, and the moment I found this trouble upon me I 
instantly thought of you as the one man who would be 
likely to help me out of my difficulty.” 

While he said this I had time to study his face, and also 
to glance at the young woman, and I saw that he must, 
indeed, be in great trouble. I also saw that the young 
woman was pretty and modest and that she, also, was in 
great distress. I at once agreed to help him, provided I 
should not be made to miss the six-thirty train, for I saw I 
was already too late for the six-two. 

“*Good!” he cried. ‘‘ For several years Madge—who is ‘ 
this young lady—and I have been in love, and we wish to 
be married this evening, but her father and my father are 
waiting at the foot of the elevator at this minute, and 
they have been waiting there all day. There is no other 
way for us to leave the building, for the foot of the stairsis ° 
also the foot of the elevator, and, in fact, when I last 
peeped, Madge’s father was sitting on the bottom step. 
It is now exactly fifteen minutes of six, and at six o’clock 
they mean to come up and tear Madge and me away, and 
have us married.” 

“To ——” I began. 

**To each other,” said the young man with emotion. 

“But I thought that was what you wanted?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Not at all! Not at all!” said the young man, and the 
young woman added her voice in protest, too. ‘‘I am the 
head of the Statistical Department of the Society for 
the Obtaining of a Uniform National Divorce Law, and 
the work in that department has convinced me beyond a 
doubt that forced marriages always end unhappily. In 
eighty-seven thousand six hundred and four cases of 
forced marriages that I have tabulated I have found that 
eighty-seven thousand six hundred and three have been 
unhappy. In the face of such statistics Madge and I dare 
not allow ourselves to be married against our wills. We 
insist on marrying volumtarily.”’ 

“That could be easily arranged,” I ventured to say, 
‘‘in view of the fact that both your fathers wish you to be 
married.” 

‘‘Not at all,” said Madge, with more independence than 
I had thought her capable of; ‘‘ because my father and 
Henry’s father are gentlemen of the old school. I would 
not say anything against either father, for in ordinary 
affairs they are two most suave and charming old gentle- 
men, but in this they hold to the old-school idea that 
children should allow their parents to select their life- 
partners, and they insist that Henry and I allow ourselves 
to be forced to marry each other. And that, in spite of the 
statistics Henry has shown them. Our whole happiness 
depends on our getting out of this building before they 
can come up and get us. That is why we appeal to you.” 








“T am a Respectable Married Lady, Leaving the Building With Her Husband. Unhand Me!” 
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“Tf you still hesitate, after what 
has said,” said 7, 

ulling a large roll of paper out o 
his pocket, ‘‘here are the statis- 


wr Very well,” I said, “I will help 
you, if I can do so and not miss 
the six-thirty train. Whatis your 
9” 

it is very simple,” said Henry. 
“Our fathers are both quite near- 
sighted, and as six o’clock draws 
near they will naturally become 
tly excited and nervous, and, 
therefore, less observant of small 
things. I have brought with me 
some burnt cork with which I 
will blacken my face, and I will 
change clothes with Lemuel, and, 
in the one moment necessary to 
escape, my father will not recog- 
nize me. Lemuel, on the other 
hand, will whiten his face with 
some powder that Madge has 
brought, and will wear my clothes, 














and in the excitement my father 
will seize him instead of me.” 

““Excellent,’’ I said, ‘‘ but what part do I play in this?”’ 

“This part,’’ said Henry: ‘‘ You will wear, over your 
street clothes, 2 gown that Madge has brought in her 
suitcase and a hat that she has also brought, both of 
which her father will easily recognize, while Madge will 
redden her face with rouge, muss her hair, don a torn, 
calico dress, and with a scrub-rag and a mop in her hands 
easily pass for a serubwoman.”’ 

“And then?” I asked. 

“Then you and Lemuel will steal cautiously down the 
stairs, as if you were Madge and I seeking to escape, 
while Madge and I, as Lemuel and the scrubwoman, will 
go down by the elevator. My father and Madge’s father 
will seize you and Lemuel ——”’ 

“And I shall appear like a fool when they discover I 
am a respectable business man rigged up in woman’s 
clothes,” I said. 

“Not at all,” said Madge, ‘for Henry and I have 
thought of that. You must play your part until you see 
that Henry and I have escaped from the elevator and 
have left the building, and that is all. I have had the 
forethought to prepare an alibi for you. As soon as you 
see that Henry and I are safe outside the building you 
must become very indignant, and insist that you are a 
respectable married woman, and in proof you must hand 
my father the contents of this package. He will be con- 
vinced immediately and let you go, and then Lemuel can 
run you up to your office and you can take off my dress 
and hat and catch the six-thirty train without trouble.” 
She then handed me a small parcel, which I slipped into. 
my coat-pocket. 

When this had been agreed upon she and Henry left the 
office and I took the hat and dress from the suitcase and 
put them on, while Lemuel put on Henry’s suit and 
whitened his face. This took but a few minutes, and we 
went into the hall and found Henry and Madge already 
waiting for us. Henry was blackened into a good likeness 
of Lemuel, and Madge was quite a mussy scrubwoman. 
They immediately entered the elevator and began to 
descend slowly, while Lemuel and I crept down the stairs. 

Lemuel and I kept as nearly as possible opposite the 
elevator, so that we might arrive at the foot of the stairs 
but one moment before Madge and Henry, and we could 
hear the two fathers shuffling on the street floor, when 
suddenly, as we reached the third floor, we heard a whisper 
from Henry in the elevator. The elevator had stuck fast 
between the third and fourth floors. As with one mind, 
Lemuel and I seated ourselves on a step and waited until 
Henry should get the elevator running again and could 
proceed to the street floor. 

For a while we could hear no noise but the grating of 
metal on metal as Henry worked with the starting lever 
of the elevator, and then we heard the voices of the two 
fathers, 

“It is a ruse,” said one father. “ They are pretending 
the elevator is stuck, and when we grow impatient and 
start up the stairs they will come down with a rush and 
escape us.” 
x,,But we are not so silly as that,” said the other father. 

We will stay right here and wait until they come down.” 

At that Lemuel and I settled ourselves more com- 
fortably, for there was nothing else to do. I cursed 
inwardly as I felt the minutes slip by and knew that 
half-past six had come and gone, but I was sure you would 
not like to have me desert those two poor lovers who were 
fighting to ward off the statistics, so I sat still and silent. 

d Lemuel. 

I do not know how Jong I sat there, for it was already 
dark in the narrow stairway, but it must have been a long 
time. I drowsed off, and I was finally awakened by 
Lemuel tugging at my sleeve, and I knew that Henry had 
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A Patent Nursing-Bottle, Half-Full of Milk 


managed to start the elevator again. Lemuel and I has- 
tened our steps, and just as the elevator was coming into 
sight below the second floor we were seen by the two 
fathers. For an instant they hesitated, and then they 
seized us. At the same time the elevator door opened and 
Henry and Madge came out, and the two fathers hardly 
glanced at them as they went out of the door into the 
street. 

As soon as I saw that they were safe I feigned great 
indignation, and so did Lemuel. 

“‘Unhand me, sir!’”’ I cried. ‘“‘Who do you think I am? 
I am a respectable married lady, leaving the building with 
her husband. Unhand me!” 

Instead of doing so, however, the father that had me 
by the arm drew me nearer to the hall light. As he did 
so he stared closely at my face. 

‘*Morgan,”’ he said to the other father, ‘‘this is not my 
daughter. My daughter did not have a mustache.” 

“Indeed, I am not your daughter,” I said; ‘‘I ama 
respectable married lady, and here is the proof.” 

With that I reached for the package Madge had given 
me, but it was in my coat-pocket, underneath the dress 
I had on, and it was only with great difficulty and by 
raising one side of the skirt that I was able to get it. I 
unwrapped it and showed it to the father that had me 
by the arm. It was the patent nursing-bottle. 


When Mr. Billings had finished his relation his wife sat 
for a moment in silence. Then she said: 

‘And he let you go?” 

“*Yes, of course,”’ said Mr. Billings; ‘‘he could not hold 
me after such proof as that, and Lemuel ran me up to my 
office, where I changed my hat and took off the dress. I 
knew it was late, and I did not know what train I could 
catch, but I made haste, and, on the way down in the 
elevator, I felt in my pocket to see if I had my commuta- 
tion ticket, when my hand struck the patent nursing- 
bottle. My first impulse was to drop it in the car, but on 
second thought I decided to keep it, for I knew that when 
you saw it and heard its story you would understand 
perfectly why I was detained last night.” 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Billings questioningly. 
dear, all that does not account for these.” 

As she said that she drew from her work-basket the 
three auburn-red curls. 

‘Oh, those!” said Mr. Billings, after a momentary hesi- 
tation. ‘‘I was about to tell you about those.” 

“Do so!” said Mrs. Billings coldly. ‘I am listening.” 


“But, my 





II 
The Three 
Auburn-Red 
Curls 








HEN I went down in the elevator (said Mr. Billings) 
with the nursing-bottle in my pocket I had no thought 
but to get to the train as soon as possible, for I saw by the 
clock in my office that I had just time to catch the eleven- 
nine if I should not be delayed. Therefore, as soon as I 
was outside the building I started to run, but when I 
reached the corner and was just about to step on a passing 
street car a hand was laid on my arm and I turned to 
see who was seeking to detain me. It was a woman in 
the most pitiable rags, and on her arm she carried a baby 
so thin and pale that I could scarcely believe it lived. 
One glance at the child showed me that it was on the 
verge of death by starvation, and this was confirmed by 
the moans of the mother, who begged me for humanity’s 
sake to give her money with which to provide food for 
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the child, even though I let her, herself, starve. You 
know, my dear, you never allow me to give money to 
street beggars, and I remembered this, but at the same 
time I remembered the patent nursing-bottle I still 
carried in my pocket. 

Without hesitation I drew the patent nursing-bottle 
from my pocket and told the mother to allow the infant to 
have a sufficient quantity of the milk it contained to sus- 
tain the child’s life until she could procure other alms or 
other aid. With a cry of joy the mother took the nursing- 
bottle and pressed it to the poor baby’s lips, and it was 
with great pleasure I saw the rosy color return to the 
child’s cheeks. The sadness of despair that had shadowed 
the mother’s face also fled, and I could see that already 
she was looking on life with a more optimistic view. 

I verily believe the child could have absorbed the entire 
contents of the bottle, but I had impressed upon the 
mother that she was to give the child only sufficient to 
sustain life, not to suffice it until it was grown to manhood 
or womanhood, and when the bottle was half-emptied the 
mother returned it to me. How much time al! this occu- 
pied I do not know, but the child took the milk with 
extreme slowness. I may say that it took the milk drop 
by drop. A great deal of time must have elapsed. 

But when the mother had returned the patent nursing- 
bottle to me and saw how impatient I was to be gone, she 
still retained her hold upon my arm. 

‘Sir,’ she said, ‘“‘you have undoubtedly saved the life 
of my child, and I only regret that I cannot repay you for 
all it means tome. ButI cannot. Stay!” she cried, when 
I was about to pull my arm away. ‘Has your wife 
auburn-red hair?”’ 

“No,” I said, ‘‘she has not. Her hair is a most beautiful 
black.” 

‘‘No matter,” said the poor woman, putting her hand 
to her head. ‘‘Some day she may wish to change the color 
of her hair to auburn-red, which is easily done with a little 
bleach and a little dye, and should she do so these may 
come handy,’ and with that she slipped something soft 
and fluffy into my hand and fled into the night. When 
I looked I saw in my hand the very curls you hold there. 
My first impulse was to drop them in the street, but I 
remembered that the poor woman had not given them to 
me, but to you, and that it was my duty to bring them 
home to you, so I slipped them into my pocket. 


When Mr. Billings had ended this recital of what had 
happened to him his wife said: 

“Huh!” 

At the same time she tossed the curls into the grate, 
where they shriveled up, burst into blue smoke, and 
shortly disappeared in ashes. 

“That is a very likely story,’’ she said, “‘but it ‘oes not 
explain how this came to be in your pocket.” 

Saying this she drew from her basket the handkerchief 
and handed it to Mr. Billings. 

‘“‘Hah!” he exclaimed. For a moment he turned the 
rolled-up handkerchief over and over, and then he 


(Continued on Page 43) 











. And Then I Let the Young Woman Enter 
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The Farmer and His Motor Car 


NEW buyer has 
A entered the auto- 
mobile field— 
the well-to-do farmer. When he comes to 
town on Saturday he looks longingly at the 
shiny motor cars lined up in the dealer’s 
garare and finally edges around to the man 
in a leather cap with: ‘‘What do they cost?’’ Then he 
does some figuring: ‘‘ Let’s see, eleven hundred bushels of 
wheat at ninety-three cents, ten hundred and twenty- 
three dollars, enough to buy one—and I raised it on 
thirty-seven acres. Or eleven head of steers at ninety 
dollars—and I have fifty of them ready for market. 
Why not use some of my property and have a little enjoy- 
ment in this world?” 
So he thinks in terms 
of products and, as a 
result, the salesmen in 
the interior towns have 
a new list of possible 
customers. They are 
shrewd customers, too. 
It requires skill to sell a 
thousand-dollar vehicle 
to a man whose notion 
of luxury has been 
measured by a seventy- 
five-dollar, rubber-tired 
buggy. Not until he 
gets his ideas into bush- 
els and pounds, instead 
of thinking in dollars, is 
he a ‘‘ prospect.” 

The farmer is a more 
calculating bargain- 
hunter than the town 
resident. The latter 
takes a good deal for 
granted and accepts things as they come. ‘‘ When a farmer 
comes to the garage I know that I shall have to put in 
every wrench, oil can and extra part,” a successful dealer 
expressed it, ‘‘but I know I'll get my money.” 

Selling motor cars to the farmer is a new science and it 
requires special talent. He must first be convinced that 
he can afford it. An agent went out to a farm in Eastern 
Nebraska last fall with a moderate-priced touring-car. 

“It will give you a great deal of pleasure,’’ he opened 
his talk. 

“Yes, but I am not rich—I can’t afford an automobile 
for pleasure.” 

“‘If I can show you that it will save you money, will you 
buy?” The bargain was struck. 

‘How often do you go to town?” 

** About twice a week.” 

‘*Twelve miles, isn’t it? You spend nearly four hours 
on the trip; that is four hundred hours, or forty days a 
year, just going to town. Really, each trip breaks up a 
full half-day, and your time is worth at least four dollars 
a day. There is two hundred dollars a year. Then two 
horses are taken from work, one hundred and fifty dollars 
more, and you have a fifty-dollar expense in buggy and 
harness repairs annually. With a car you can save three- 
fourths of the time and both the horses, its expense will 
not be more than that of the team, and you can carry five 
persons, instead of one or two. In four years you have 
paid for the car and have enjoyed much pleasure besides.”’ 
The farmer is now driving a car. 

The day when automobiles were shipped by twos and 
threes to small towns in the agricultural States is past — 
they go now in train loads. Many of these interior towns 
have been unable to secure cars fast enough for delivery. 


Marketing and Motoring 


HY should not the farmer have hiscar? Last year he 
raised his tenth consecutive big crop of wheat and sold 
it for a high price. He raised a big corn crop, and it is 
worth good money in the bin. His farm that went begging 
at twenty-five dollars an acre in 1900, and was held at 
fifty dollars in 1905, he does not dare place on sale at 
ninety dollars or one hundred dollars an acre lest some 
buyer accept the offer and he find himself homeless. The 
difference between four thousand dollars and twelve thou- 
sand dollars in the value of a homestead means a hand- 
some profit, especially when the land has been yielding 
a good income each season, supporting the family, sending 
the children to college and paying off the mortgage. 
The dealer, however, must be prepared to answer many 
questions and to suit many tastes. Not the same desires 


animate the farmer-motorist as do the city driver. The 
latter wants high power and speed; the former, suitability 
to his varied needs. 


If he wishes to drive through an 





Why He Buys One and What He Gets Out of It 
By Charles Moreau Harger 
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alfalfa field, he wants his machine to do it. He demandsa 
car as good as any his neighbors may get. ‘‘ Will you 
take back this runabout I bought last week and sell me a 
touring-car?’’ asked a long-bearded farmer of the dealer. 
‘*My next neighbor got a big car yesterday and he can’t 
beat me at this game.’’ He went home at the wheel of 
a ‘“‘showy”’ machine warranted to lead the neighborhood. 







Another wanted to see if a car would go slow. ‘‘My 
folks do not like to ride fast,”’ he explained. ‘‘The town 
folks go along the road so fast it scares us and we want to 
be more moderate—will any of the cars go slow for me?”’ 

And in less than a month he was bragging that he came 
to town, eight miles, in just twenty-four and a half minutes! 

Then there is the farmer who wishes to entertain all the 
family. One such, with eleven youngsters around the 
home, went to the dealer in the county-seat. ‘‘I want to 
buy a car that will carry ’em all,” he explained. ‘‘ We like 
to visit, to go to church, and there are not enough rigs on 
the place.’”’ He bought and paid cash for a two-thousand- 
dollar four-cylinder and is using it—though he probably 
does not carry all the family at the same time. 

All these classes must be convinced by the dealer. The 
question of utility enters into the argument more than 
any other. ‘‘Can I use the car for anything practical?” 
asks the prospective buyer. Few farmers have yet 
reached the point where they are willing to make the 
investment demanded merely for pleasure. The dealer 
tells him he can also use it for business. 

This many farmers do. Every morning when roads and 
weather are suitable—and the prairie States have much 
good weather and possibilities for general good roads—one 
Western stockman loads a half-dozen cans of cream on the 
rear of his motor car and carries the product six miles to 
market. ‘It takes me about forty minutes when every- 
thing is favorable,’’ said he. ‘‘ With team it would require 
two hours.” He also occasionally carries hogs and poultry 
in crates. ‘ 

“‘T have used my car for a great deal of small marketing 
during the past fall,”’ explained one farmer. ‘‘I live about 
twelve miles from town and we had a great many fine 
apples which we marketed as they ripened. I could take 
three or four sacks at a time in the car and go to town 
with them in short time. Altogether I took over one hun- 
dred bushels of apples that way. Of course, we take 
nearly all our.cream, butter and eggs to market in the 
car, because that is our way of going to town in good 
weather, and it has saved me money, because the fruit and 
other products were sold when fresh, and so at a higher 
price.” 

Other farmers use their cars to make trips over the 
farm, taking with them the supplies needed to repair a 
fence, to improve a gateway or to assist a laborer. The 
fact that the modern, low-priced automobile can be made 
a machine-of-all-work is its chief recommendation to the 
farm owner. He wants something he can use, and he is 
willing to pay for it. This is the dealer’s most potent 
argument—that the modern car will do all these things. 


MITCHELL 


Thus far, the buying 
of cars by farmers has 
gone by neighborhoods, 
In one Western county of ten thousand 
population are nearly one hundred cars owned 
on farms. In other counties scarcely one ig 
found. This causes some surprises. One of 
these came to a Western politician. He was making the 
race for a State office and his manager booked him for 
a speech in a rural district. 

“T'll just get a motor car and run out to that school- 
house,’’ he said to his political advisers. 

“Not for the world!” they cried. “‘ Why, that would 
never do. You go out there in a motor car, and they will 
think you're a plutocrat 
and slaughter you at 
the polls.” 

The office-seeker gave 
up the plan and drove 
out to the schoolhouse 
in a buggy. A score of 
motor cars “honk- 
honked’’ past him on 
the road, containing 
farmers and their fam- 
ilies on their way to the 
political meeting. ° 
Another dozen stood in 
the vicinity of the 
schoolhouse. When the 
politician drove up in 
his buggy the ruralists 
stared as if he were be- 
hind the times. 

The next time he 





spoke at a country 
meeting this man drove 
out in a motor. 

The level roads of the prairie States from Indiana west 
to the Rocky Mountains are exceedingly favorable to 
farmer-ownership of motors. In Iowa’s agricultural col- 
lege a short winter course in instruction in the theory and 
use of the gasoline motor was given the past winter. The 
students were, as a preliminary, taught the structure and 
operation of gasoline engines, and learned the many ways 
in which such an engine can be made use of to make 
farming easier and more profitable. They were instructed 
in the dismantling, rebuilding and operation of motor cars, 
so that they might become skilled operators of such 
vehicles, which, the State educational authorities are con- 
vinced, will perform a large part in the development of 
the farming interests in the next two decades. 


Why the Farmer Won the Race 


“(NAN I take care of a car and keep it going?”’ is another 

question from the farmer that the dealer must answer. 
At first some of the buyers do not succeed in management, 
Three hours after a purchaser had left a small town 
garage with his new motor the rural telephone called the 
salesman. ‘‘ What makes the water boil so in my radiator? 
And the automobile’’—the farmer likes to say automobile 
—‘‘runs so slow. It climbs hills all right, but doesn’t make 
time.”’ 

The agent was puzzled for a minute. Then he asked: 
“Did you change the speed levers any after leaving the 
garage?” ‘‘No, I didn’t touch anything except the little 
irons on the wheel.” That accounted for it—he had run 
seven miles on low gear! 

A silver cup was offered as a prize in a two-day endur- 
ance run arranged by the automobile club of a county-seat 
town of Kansas last November. On the day of the start a 
farmer drove in with his car and asked if he might enter. 
His car was less expensive than many in the list, but the 
cautious, gray-headed owner knew all its points. He 
dropped well to the rear of the long procession and the 
smart townsmen smiled at his presumption. Along in the 
afternoon there came engine troubles from racing, punc- 
tures from careless driving and delays from loosened parts. 
But the farmer, taking his time, avoiding ruts and pursu- 
ing a steady, even course came into each ‘‘control”’ on 
time and with his car running smoothly. That night the 
city folks had a dance. The farmer went early to bed. In 
the morning he was fresh and cool-headed; the townsmen 
were tired and nervous. When the race ended the farmer 
had the only perfect score of the thirty-two entries and 
proudly carried the cup to his home ten miles in the coun- 
try, where it stands on the center-table beside the family 
Bible. 

The family of the farmer who owns a car enjoys more 
pleasure, sees more attractions of town, and gets more out 
of life. At the Sunday afternoon gathering at the country 
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church, at the country wedding, at the public auction— 
everywhere, except at funerals—are motor cars standing 
among the wagons and ies, showing how multiplied 
to the wife and children is their use. 

Every car purchased by a farmer adds to the business 
of the largest town in the community —and the merchants 
encourage the buying. Editors of county-seat papers 
know that many remote farmers pay their yearly subscrip- 
tion when they pay taxes, pinning the receipts together, 
and the visit to town is often the only one of the year. 
With ability to make the journey in two or three hours it 
will be a weekly affair. 

The farmer likes to buy goods in the big town, but for 

he has been buying at the little eountry store be- 
cause it took too much time to make the trip to the county- 
seat. The county-seat merchants have suffered. They 
have seen their formerly wide trade diminished by the 
small stores’ inroads. The farmer’s automobile will go 
far to bring it back through the widening of the farmer's 
field of travel. He can make the trip in two hours when 
formerly it required practically a whole day—and he will 
do it. He will go home with the car loaded with bundles 
and boxes, while the merchant has added a new customer. 

The purchase of automobiles by the farmers has only 
begun. If we exclude the dweller in the little country 
village who figures frequently in the lists of farmers, and 
confine the enumeration to those who really keep a car 
at a distance from town, the field is scarcely touched. 
That it has progressed so greatly in the past twenty 
months is indication of what is to come—for the farmer is 
more alive to the utility of the motor car than ever and 
will be a liberal buyer during the coming years. 


The White Mice 


sciously sucking at a raw spot on his 

finger where the powder had burned 
it. At his feet the bottle of curacao, from 
which he had just been drinking, was rolling 
upon the gravel path, its life-blood bubbling 
out upon the pebbles. He stooped and lifted 
it. Later he remembered wondering how it 
had come there, and, at the time, that so 
much good liquor had been wasted had 
seemed a most irritating circumstance. 

He moved to replace the bottle upon the 
table and found the table overturned, with 
Peter, his clothes dripping and his eyes 
aflame, emerging from beneath it. 

Farther up the path the young Venezuelan 
was struggling in the arms of his friends. 
Fearful that he might still be in danger they 
were restraining him, and he, eager to pursue 
the man who had fired on him, was crying 
aloud his protests. Others of his friends 
were racing down the different paths, break- 
ing through the bushes, and often, in their 
excitement, seizing upon one another. Hud- 
dled together in a group, the waiters and 
coachmen explained, gesticulated, shrieked. 

But above the clamor of all, the voice of 
Peter was the most insistent. Leaping from 
a wreck of plates and glasses, his clothing 
splashed with claret, with coffee, with salad 
dressing, with the tablecloth wound like a 
kilt about his legs, he jumped at Roddy and 
Roddy retreated before him. Raging, and 
in the name of profane places, Peter de- 
manded what Roddy “‘meant”’ by it. 

“Look at me!” he commanded. “Look 
what you did! Look at me!” 

Roddy did not look. If he looked he knew 
he would laugh. And he knew Peter was 
hoping he would laugh so that, at that 
crowning insult, he might fall upon him. 

In tones of humble, acute regret Roddy 
protested. 

: “I did it, Peter,” he stammered hastily. 
‘I did it—to save you. I was afraid he 
would hit you. I had to act quickly ——” 

“ Afraid he’d hit'me!” roared Peter. “ You 
hit me! Hit me with a table! Look at my 
hew white flannel suit! And look at this!” 
With his fingers he gingerly parted his wet, 
disheveled hair. “Look at the bump on the 
back of my head. Is that your idea of saving me? I wish,” 
he exploded savagely— I wish he’d shot you full of holes!” 

The violent onslaught of Peter was interrupted by one 
hardly less violent from the young Venezuelan. He had 
freed himself from his friends, and, as it now was evident 
the man who had attempted his life had escaped, and that 
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Take one typical county of the wheat belt with a popu- 
lation of twenty-five thousand—five thousand families, of 
which one-half live on farms. There are one hundred and 
nine motor cars in the county, twenty of them owned on 
these farms. In other words, the townspeople have been 
five times as liberal buyers as the farmers—but the latter 
have made all their purchases since the spring of 1907. It 
is interesting to note the class of farmer-buyers. They are 
simply well-to-do, moderately prosperous farmers with 
land paid for and, perhaps, a little cash in bank. Even 
during the nervous times of the early part of last year 
these farmers bought cars. One agent delivered a machine 
twelve miles from town. The farmer went to a bedroom 
and returned with fifteen hundred dollars, in five-dollar 
bills, pinned end to end, then rolled like a ribbon. He had 
withdrawn the money from the bank and kept it for the 
purchase of a car. 

“There are three stages through which the farmer- 
buyer passes after he gets his car,” explained a dealer who 
has been successful in this new sort of commercial enter- 
prise. ‘‘ The first is when he is;nervous and cannot control 
his machine. The city driver has this motor-fright—but 
he learns with the chauffeur at his side;.the farmer must 
fight it out alone. The result is that sometimes he runs 
through the barn door or strikes a barbed-wire fence —but 
he seldom does it a second time. The next stage is that of 
curiosity. He wants to take all the mysterious things 
apart to see how they are made; then he telephones in to 
the agent to come out to ‘ make the old thing work.’ This 
is the annoying stage. I made three trips—twenty miles 
each way —to adjust one car, only to find that the owner 
and his oldest boy had been taking delicate portions 





He Hailed Roddy as His Preserver, His 
Bon Amigo, His Brav Camarad 


to search farther was useless, he ran to thank the stranger 
who had served him. Extravagantly, but with real feel- 
ing, he wrung both of Roddy’s hands. In the native 
fashion he embraced him, shook him by the shoulders, 
patted him affectionately on the back. Eloquently but 
incoherently in Spanish, French and English he poured 
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of the machine apart to see how they were constructed. 
We try to educate the buyer so he will avoid this stage. 
The last is when he lets the car alone and employs an 
expert to make needed adjustments, except those he thor- 
oughly understands. When he reaches this stage he is 
happy.” 

The changing attitude of the farmer toward the auto- 
mobile and his growing familiarity with it is illustrated 
by a country banker: ‘‘The other day I drove into a 
farmer’s yard to talk with him on business. His ten-year- 
old boy was working around the barn; the wife and 
daughter were on the back porch; the hired man was at 
the pump. Not one more than glanced at the car— 
then went on with the day’s duties as if nothing more 
interesting than a saddle-horse were there. Eighteen 
months ago under similar conditions the whole family 
crowded around the machine ‘rubbering’ and wondering. 
It makes the car-owner feel as though ail the distinction 
of owning a car were gone, as indeed it is so far as the 
prosperous farmer is concerned. He knows he can have 
one if he pleases and probably intends to get one himself.” 

The farmer seized quickly on the telephone and made 
it his own. He has put into his house bathtubs, lighting 
plants, pianos and phonographs. He has awakened to 
good roads and is wedded to the rural delivery. His 
horses have, for the most part, become so accustomed to 
motor cars that accidents are rare. As he sees seventeen- 
year-old boys and girls acting as chauffeurs, he has made 
up his mind that he is entitled to his share of the enjoy- 
ment. With this attitude toward the swift machines, the 
dealer has a simplified proposition and his sales will 
increase as months go by. 


By Richard Harding Davis 


GEORGE GIBBS 


forth his thanks. He hailed Roddy as his 
preserver, his bon amigo, his brav camarad. 
In expressing their gratitude his friends were 
equally voluble and generous. They praised, 
they applauded, they admired; in swift, 
graceful gestures they reénacted for each 
other the blow upon the chin, the struggle 
for the revolver, the escape of the would-be 
assassin. 

Even Peter, as the only one who had 
suffered, became a heroic figure. 

It 'was many minutes before the young 
men could depart, and then only after every 
one had drunk to them in warm, sweet 
champagne. 

When the glasses were filled the young 

Venezuelan turned to those standing about 
him on the grass and commanded silence. 
He now spoke in excellent English, but Roddy 
noted that those of the older men who could 
not understand regarded him with uneasi- 
ness. 
“T ask you, my friends,” cried the Venez- 
uelan, ‘“‘to drink to the name of Forrester. 
How much,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ does not that 
name mean to my unhappy country! I— 
myself—that my life should be taken—it is 
nothing; but that it should be saved for 
my country by one of that name is for us 
an omen—a lucky omen. It means," he 
cried, the soft, liquid eyes flashing —‘‘Itmeans 
success. It means ” As though sud- 
denly conscious of the warning frowns of his 
friends, he paused abruptly, and with a 
graceful bow, and waving his glass toward 
Roddy, said quietly, “Let us drink to the 
son of a good friend of Venezuela—to Mr. 
Forrester.” 

Not until the landau was well on its way 
to Willemstad did Roddy deem it wise to 
make a certain inquiry. 

“What,” he asked of the driver, “is the 
name of the gentleman that the other gen- 
tleman tried to shoot?” 

The driver turned completely in his seat. 
His jaw dropped. His eyes were opened 
wide .in amazement. 

“You don’t know that gentleman!” he 
exclaimed. “I think everybody know that 
gentleman. He be very brave Venezuela 
gentleman; he be Colonel Vega.”’ 

As though sure of the effect of that name, the driver 
paused dramatically, but, except that the two Americans 
looked inquiringly at each other, they made no sign. 

““Mebbe I better call that gentleman—Pino?” the 
driver suggested. ‘Everybody call him Pino, just like he 
be everybody’s brother.” The man showed his teeth 
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broadly, in a delighted grin. “The market womens, the 
sailor mens, the police mens, the black peoples, and the 
white gentlemens, everybodys—call him Pino. Pino he 
be exiled. If he go to his country that President Alvarez 
he say he shoot him. So Pino go over that way,” with his 
whip he pointed to the east. ‘They say he go live in 
Paris. But yesterday he come in that steamer, and all 
the peoples be waiting at that wharf. 
Everybody be glad to see Pino.” 

“Everybody but that man with that 
gun,’’ suggested Roddy. 

The driver rolled his eyes and pursed 
his lips. ‘That be bad man,” he said. 

“Did President Alvarez,’ inquired 
Roddy pleasantly, ‘‘send that bad man 
over here to shoot the too-popular Pino?”’ 

Peter uttered a sudden growl of indig- 
nation. 

*‘Look where you are driving!’’ he 
ordered. 

When the negro had turned to his 
horses Peter stared at Roddy steadily. 

“What that parrot said of you,” he 
declared grimly, ‘‘ was right.” 

Those Venezuelans who at once had 
set forth on their ponies to overtake the 
would-be assassin already had brought 
word of the attempt upon Colonel Vega 
to Willemstad, and the repose of the 
peaceful burgh was greatly ruffled. The 
arrival of the young men increased the 
excitement, and, though they fled to their 
rooms, from their balcony overlooking 
the wharf they could hear their driver, 
enthroned upon his box seat, describing 
the event to an intent and eager audience. 

As Peter was changing into dry clothes 
he held his watch so that Roddy could 
note the hour. 

“How long would you have said we 
have been living on this island?” heasked. 

“Oh, at least a week!” exclaimed 
Roddy. “‘I have had more excitement 
than I could get in New York in a year, 
and we haven’t been here twelve hours!” 

“‘ But it is all over now,” Peter announced. ‘ We can’t 
stay here. We're getting too chummy with this Venez- 
uelan crowd, thanks to you.” 

‘What have I done now?” complained Roddy. 

“You can’t help being who you are,” admitted Peter, 
“but you can see that this town is a red-hot incubator for 
revolutions. Every one in it thinks of nothing else, and 
every one thinks you are in deep with your father against 
Alvarez, and if we linger here Alvarez will think so, too. 
We've got to get back to Porto Cabello where we have a 
clean bill of health.” 

Roddy had stretched hiniself upon his cot, in prepara- 
tion for his afternoon siesta, but he sat upright, his face 
filled with dismay. 

“And not see the Rojas family ?”’ he cried. 

Peter growled indignantly. 

*‘See them! How can you see them?” he demanded. 
‘‘We only drove past their house, along a public road, and 
already everybody has a flashlight picture of us doing it.”’ 

‘‘But,’”’ objected Roddy, “we haven’t got our creden- 
tials.” 

““We'll have to do without them,” declared Peter. ‘“‘I 
tell you, if you get mixed up with Brother Pino when you 
get back to Porto Cabello you'll go to jail. And what 
chance will we have then of saving General Rojas? He 
will stay in prison and die there. As White Mice,” an- 
nounced Peter firmly, ‘‘we have our work to do, and we 
must not be turned aside by anybody’s revolution, your 
father’s, or Pino Vega’s, or anybody’s. We're White 
Mice, first, last and all the time. Our duty isn’t to take 
life but to save it.’”” As though suddenly surprised by a 
new idea Peter halted abruptly. 

“‘T suppose,”’ he demanded scornfully, “you think you 
prevented a murder this morning, and you will be claim- 
ing the White Mice medal for saving life?” 

“T certainly will,’ declared Roddy, “and you will have 
to certify I earned it, because you saw me earn it.” 
“But I didn’t,” declared Peter. “I couldn't. 

under the table.” 

Roddy closed his eyes and again fell back upon the cot. 
For so long a time was he silent that Peter, who had gone 
out upon the balcony, supposed him asleep, when Roddy 
suddenly raised himself on his elbow. 

“Anyway,” he began abruptly, ‘‘we can’t leave here 
until the boat takes us away, three days from now. I'll 
bet in three days I’ll get all the credentials we want.”’ 

Roddy had been awake since sunrise, the heat was 
soporific, the events of the morning exhausting, and in two 
minutes, unmindful of revolutions, indifferent to spies, to 
plots and counter-plots, he was sleeping happily. But as 
he slumbered, in two lands, at great distances apart, he 
and his affairs were being earnestly considered. On the 
twenty-seventh floor of the Forrester Building his father, 
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with perplexed and frowning brows, studied a cablegram; 
in the Casa Blanca, Sefiora Rojas and her daughters 
listened amazed to a marvelous tale. Had it not been 
their faithful friend and guardian, the American Consul, 
who was speaking, they could not have credited it. 

At the Forrester Building the cablegram had been just 
translated from the secret code of the company and placed 


“I Would Lie, Cheat, Steal!’”’ She Cried, “if 1 Could Save 
Your Father One Moment’s Suffering” 


upon the desk of Mr. Forrester. It was signed by Von 
Amberg, and read: ‘Today at meeting your party, un- 
known man fired three shots Vega; Young Forrester 
overpowered man; Vega unhurt; man escaped. Under- 
stand young Forrester not in our confidence. Please 
instruct.” 

Three times Mr. Forrester read the cablegram, and then, 
laying it upon his knee, sat staring out of the open 
window. 

Before his physical eyes were deep cafions of office 
buildings like his own, towering crag above crag, white 
curling columns of smoke from busy tugboats, and the 
great loom of the Brooklyn bridge with its shuttles of 
clattering cable-cars. But what he saw was his son, alone 
in a strange land, struggling with an unknown man, a man 
intent on murder. With a hand that moved unsteadily 
the Lighthouse King lifted the desk telephone and sum- 
moned the third vice-president, and when Mr. Sam 
Caldwell had entered, silently gave him the cablegram. 

Sam Caldwell read it and exclaimed with annoyance: 

“‘Looks to me,” he commented briskly, ‘‘as though they 
know why Pino came back. Looks as though they had 
sent this fellow to do him up before we can ——” 

In a strange, thin voice, Mr. Forrester stopped him 
sharply. 

“Tf the boy’d been hurt—they’d have said so, wouldn’¢ 
they ?’’ he demanded. 

Sam Caldwell recognized his error. 
read the cablegram. 

“Why, of course,” he assented heartily. 
he overpowered the other fellow: says ‘ Vega unhurt. 

In the same unfamiliar, strained tone Mr. Forrester 
interrupted. ‘It doesn’t say Roddy is unhurt,” he 
objected. 

The young man laughed reassuringly. 

“But the very fact they don’t say so shows—why, they’d 
know that’s what you most want to hear. I wouldn’t 
worry about Roddy. Not for a minute.” 

Embarrassed by his own feeling, annoyed that Sam 
Caldwell should have discovered it, Mr. Forrester an- 
swered, ‘‘ You wouldn’t. He isn’t your son.” 

He reached for a cable form, and wrote rapidly: 

“Von Amberg. Willemstad, Curacao, W. I. Forrester 
most certainly not in our confidence. Return him Cabello. 
Is he’’—the pen hesitated and then again moved swiftly 
—“ unhurt?” 

He drew another blank toward him and addressing it 
to McKildrick, wrote: ‘‘Why is Forrester in Curacao? 
Cable him return. Keep him on job, or lose yours.” 

For a moment Mr. Forrester sat studying the two 
messages, then he raised his eyes. 

“T have half a mind,” he said, ‘“‘to order him home. I 
would, if he wasn’t doing so well down there.” With an 


Carefully he re- 


“It says here 
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effort to eliminate from his voice any accent of fatherly 
pride, Mr. Forrester asked coldly: “ McKildrick reports 
that he is doing well, doesn’t he?” 

The third vice-president nodded affirmatively. 

“If he comes back here,” argued Mr. Forrester, “he’l] 
do nothing but race his car, and he’ll learn nothing of 
the business. And then, again,” he added, “while he’s 
down there I don’t want him to learn too 
much of the business, not this Pino Vega 
end of it, or he might want to take a 
hand, and that might embarrass us. Per- 
haps I had better cable him, too?” 

He looked inquiringly at the third 
vice-president, but that gentleman re- 
fused to be drawn. 

‘He isn’t my son,” he remarked. 

“T am not speaking of him as my 
son,” snapped Mr. Forrester warmly, 
“Speaking of him, not as my son, but as 
an employee of the company, what would 
you do with him?” 

“T’d cable him to mind his own busi- 
ness,’’ answered Sam Caldwell. 

For the fraction of a second, under 
leveled eyebrows, Mr. Forrester stared 
at young Mr. Caldwell, and then, as a 
sign that the interview was at an end, 
swung in his swivel chair and picked up 
his letters. Over his shoulder he said, 
“Cable him that.” 


While Roddy in Willemstad was slum- 
bering under his mosquito-net, and Sam 
Caldwell in New York was concocting a 
cablegram, which, he calculated, would 
put Roddy in his proper place, but which, 
instead, put him in a very bad temper, 
Captain Codman, at Casa Blanca, had 
just finished relating his marvelous tale. 

It was the story of how young Forres- 
ter, without letters of introduction, with- 
out credentials, had that morning walked 
into the consulate and announced that, 
without asking advice, he intended to 
liberate the Lion of Valencia. 

Upon the members of the Rojas household the marvel- 
ous tale had a widely different effect. 

To understand why this should be so it is necessary to 
know the three women who formed the Rojas household. 

Sefiora Rojas was an American. When she was very 
young her father, a professor at one of the smaller univer- 
sities in New England, in order to study the archives of 
the Spanish rulers of Venezuela had visited that country, 
and taken his daughter with him. She was spirited, clever, 
and possessed of the particular type of beauty the Span- 
iard admires. Young Rojas saw her, and at once fell in 
love with her, and, after the death of her father, which 
occurred in the North, followed her there and married her. 
She then was very young and he an attaché in the diplo- 
matic service. Since their marriage, unlike many of his 
countrymen, Rojas had not looked with interest upon 
any other woman, and, with each year of their iife to- 
gether, their affection had grown stronger, their depend- 
ence upon each other had increased. 

In wisdom, in experience, in honors, Rojas had grown 
rich. In countries where his own was only a spot upon the 
map, Rojas himself, the statesman, the diplomat, the man 
who spoke and read in many languages, the charming host 
with the brilliant wife, was admired, sought after. There 
were three children; the two girls, and a son, a lieutenant 
of artillery, whose death during the revolution of Andreda 
had brought to the family its first knowledge of grief. 

Of the two sisters, Lolita, the elder, was like her father 
—grave, gracious, speaking but seldom and, in spite of 
the years spent in foreign capitals, stilia Spanish-American. 
Her interests were in her church, her music and the duties 
of the household. 

Of all the names given at her christening to the younger 
sister, the one that survived was Inez. Inez was a cos- 
mopolitan. She had been permitted to see too much of 
the world to make it possible for her ever again to sit 
down tamely behind the iron bars of the Porto Cabello 
drawing-room. She was too much like her American 
mother; not as her mother was now, after thirty years in a 
Venezuelan’s household, but as her mother had been when 
she left the New England college town. Unlike her sister, 
she could not be satisfied with the cloister-like life of the 
young girls of Spanish-America. During the time her 
father had served as minister to Paris she had been at 
school in the convent at Neuilly, but at the time he was 
transferred to London she was of an age to make her bow 
at court, and old enough to move about with a freedom 
which, had it been permitted her at home, would have 
created public scandal. She had been free to ride in the 
Row, to play tennis, to walk abroad, even through public 
streets and parks, even when it rained, even unattended. 
She had met men, not always as prospective suitors, but 
as friends and companions. 














And there had been a wonderful visit to her mother’s 
eountry and her mother’s people, when for a summer she 
had rejoiced in the friendly, inconsequent, out-of-door life 
of a Massachusetts seaside colony. Once on the North 
Shore, and later on Cape Cod, she had learned to swim, 
to steer a knockabout, to dance the “Boston,” even in 
rubber-soled shoes, to “sit out” on the Casind balcony 
and hear young men, with desperate anxiety, ask if there 
were any more in South America like her. To this ques- 
tion she always replied that there were not; and that, 
in consequence, if the young man had any thoughts on 
the subject, she was the person to whom they should be 
addressed. 

Then, following the calm, uneventful life of the convent, 
of London and its gayeties, of the Massachusetts coast 
with its gray fogs and open, driftwood fires, came the 
return to her own country. There, with her father, she 
rode over his plantations among the wild cattle, or with 
her mother and sister sat in the patio and read novels in 
three languages, or sleepily watched the shadow of the 
tropical sun creep across the yellow wall. 

And then, suddenly, all of these different, happy lives 
were turned into memories, shadows, happenings of a 
previous and unreal existence. There came a night, which 
for months later in terrified dreams returned to haunt her, 
a night when she woke to find her bed surrounded by 
soldiers, to hear in the courtyard the sobs of her mother 
and the shrieks of the serving-women, to see her father— 
concerned only for his wife and daughters—in a circle of 
the secret police, to see him, before she could speak with 
him, hurried into a closed carriage and driven away. 

Then had begun the two years of exile in Willemstad, 
the two years of mourning, not of quiet grief for one at 
rest, but anxious, unending distress for one alive, one 
dearly loved, one tortured in mind, enduring petty indig- 
nities, bodily torments, degradations that killed the soul 
and broke the brave spirit. 

To the three women Rojas had been more than husband 
or father. He had been their knight, their idol, their 
reason for happiness. They alone knew how brave he 
was, how patient, how, beyond imagination, considerate. 
That they should be free to eat and sleep, to work and 
play, while he was punished like a felon, buried alive, 
unable to carry on the work in the world God had given 
him to do, caused them intolerable misery. While he 
suffered there was no taste in life, and the three shut 
themselves from the world. They admitted only the 
Consul, who had been his friend, and those who, like 
themselves, were exiles, and in whose hatred of Alvarez 
lay their only hope of again seeing the one they loved. 
Time after time a plan of rescue had failed. A plot that 
promised release had been disclosed and the conspirators 
punished. Hope had left them, and, on the part of their 
friends, had been followed by lethargy. 

But within the last three months a new hope had arisen, 
and with it, for the younger daughter, a new distress. 

It was whispered that a revolution, backed by great 
wealth and sanctified by the prayers of the people, was to 
be started near Valencia. Its leader in the field was to be 
young Pino Vega, in several campaigns the personal aide- 
de-camp of Genéral Rojas, a young man indebted to his 
chief for many favors, devoted to him by reason of mutual 
confidence and esteem. If successful, this revolt against 











The Three Women Stood Silent and Immovable 
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Alvarez was to put Vega in command of the army, to free 
Rojas and to place him as president at Miraflores. To the 
women the thought that Rojas might become president 
was intolerable. It was because he had consented to 
be president that he had suffered. The mere thought of 
the office, and of the cruelties that had been practiced by 
the man who held it, made it, to the women, terrifying. 

For Rojas they wanted neither position nor power. 
They wanted Rojas free. They wanted to hold him close, 
to touch him, to look into his eyes, to see the gentle, 
understanding smile. 

Each felt that there was nothing she could not do, no 
sacrifice she would not make, if once more she could sit 
beside him, holding his hand, waiting in silence for the joy 
of hearing him speak. And of the younger girl the sacri- 
fice had been required. At least a way in which she could 
assist the cause that would lead to the freedom of her 
father had been presented to her. From Paris, Pino Vega 
had written her mother, requesting permission to ask Inez 
to be his wife. 

To the girl, of all the men she knew in Venezuela. Pino 
was the most attractive. They both had lived for years 
outside of their own country and, in consequence, had 
much in common. He was thirty-seven, older than she by 
fourteen years, but, as has already been pointed out, in 
appearance, in manner, in spirits, he seemed much younger 
than his years. To his detriment nothing could be said 
that could not have been said of the other young men of 
his class in his country. But the girl was not in love with 
the young man of that class, nor with her country. 

Her brother had been sacrificed in what to her had 
seemed but a squalid struggle for place between two 
greedy politicians; her father, for the very reason that he 
had served his country loyally, faithfully, and was, in 
consequence, beloved by the people, had been caged like a 
wild animal. She had no love for her native land. She 
distrusted, feared it. 

Night after night, as she paced the walk along the cliff 
where the waves broke at her feet, she shuddered to think 
of returning to that land, only sixty miles from her, that 
had robbed her of so much that had made life beautiful, 
of all, up to the present, that had made it happy. She 
wished never to see it again. Could her father have been 
returned to her she would have rejoiced that they were 
exiles. And, as she distrusted the country, she distrusted 
the men of the country, at least those of the class to which 
Vega belonged. She knew them well, the born orators, 
born fighters, born conspirators. To scheme, to plot, to 
organize against the authority of the moment was in their 
blood. 

If she thought of a possible husband —and, in a country 
where a girl marries at fifteen, and where her first, if not 
her only duty in life, is to marry, it would have been sur- 
prising if she had not —the man she considered asa husband 
was not a Venezuelan. For their deference to women, for 
their courtesy to each other, for their courage as shown in 
their campaigns, for their appreciation of art, of letters, 
of music, she greatly admired her countrymen; but that 
they themselves created nothing, that they scorned labor 
and all those who labored, made them, to Inez, intolerable. 

That she was half an American of the North was to her 
a source of secret pride. With satisfaction she remembered 
young men she had known during the summers on the 
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North Shore and Cape Cod, the young men who, during 
the first of the week, toiled and sweltered in their offices, 
and whe, when the week-end came, took their pleasures 
strenuously, in exercise and sport. She liked to remember 
that her American and English devotees had treated her 
as a comrade, as an intelligent, thinking creature. They 
had not talked to her exclusively of the beauty of her 
eyes, her teeth and hair. 

She preferred their breathless, ‘‘ Well played, partner!” 
to the elaborate, “‘I saw the Sefiorita at mass this morn- 
ing. As she raised her eyes to Heaven—the angels grew 
jealous.” 

When her mother told Inez that Colonel Vega had 
written, proposing on his return to pay his addresses to 
her, the girl was in genuine distress. She protested 
earnestly. 

In thirty years Sefiora Rojas unconsciously had assim- 
ilated the thoughts, the habits, the attitude of mind of the 
women of her adopted country, and, when Inez had 
finished her protest, her mother, seeing the consequence 
from her own point of view, was greatly disturbed. “ It is 
most unfortunate,’’ she said. ‘Pino is selfish; when he 
learns you will not listen to him he will be very angry and 
he will be less eager to help your father. He will think only 
of himself. If you only could have cared ——” 

“Pino could not be so cruel,” said the girl. But she 
spoke as though she were arguing against her own con- 
viction. ‘‘He cannot be so vain—so spoiled,” she pro- 
tested, ‘‘that because one woman fails to fall on her knees 
to him, he must punish her.” 

The talk between the mother and daughter had taken 
place a week before Colonel Vega’s arrival from Paris. 
On the day his steamer was due, Sefiora Rojas again spoke 
to Inez. 

“After mass this morning,” she said, “I consulted 
Father Paul about Pino. He hopes it will be possible for 
you not to give him a direct answer. He says Pino will be 
leaving us almost at once. He is to land north of Porto 
Cabello, and our people are to join him there. Father 
Paul thinks,’’ the Sefiora hesitated, and then went on 
hastily, “‘ you might let him go in ignorance. You might 
ask for time to consider. You might even tell him -—-” 

The girl’s cheeks flushed crimson and the tears came to 
her eyes. The mother looked away. After an instant’s 
silence she exclaimed bitterly: “It is only a lie to a man 
who has lied to many women! I think of nothing,’ she 
declared, ‘‘ but that it would keep him true to your father. 
What else matters!”’ she broke forth, “‘I would lie, cheat, 
steal,” she cried, “if I could save your father one mo- 
ment’s suffering.”’ ° 

The girl took the hand of the elder woman and pressed 
it to her cheek. ‘I know,’’ she whispered, “I know.” 

There was a moment’s silence. ‘If it were only any- 
thing else!’’ protested the girl. ‘If I could change places 
with father I would run to do it—you know that—but 
this’’—with a gesture of repugnance the girl threw out 
her hands—‘‘to pretend—to care! It is degrading, it 
makes me feel unclean.” 

“You will make an enemy,” asked the mother coldly, 
“of the only person who can bring your father back to us? 
Sooner than let Pino think you care for him, you would 
let him turn against us? You and Pino,” she pleaded, 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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The Ledgers of War 


NE of the very likeliest openings for a big war that has 
been presented to Europe in this generation has 
definitely passed without the firing of a gun. 

Out of the Balkans and Turkey the big war was always 
going to come—as early watermelons come from Georgia 
or blizzards from Medicine Hat. The Bosnia-Herzegovina 
episode violently stirred that whole explosive Near Eastern 
mess; but the episode was closed the other day in perfect 
peace. If we can’t get war from the Balkans it seems 
almost useless to expect it from any other quarter. The 
truth is, of course, that the Powers, burdened with debt 
and deficit, fairly at their wits’ ends to pay the bills on a 
peace footing, had mighty little stomach for war. The 
one whose organization was most favorable to a truculent 
policy — Russia —recently had a-plenty. 

The destructiveness of war is all in plain sight, now- 
adays. ‘The physical cost is all added up and the bill, 
duly audited, is presented to the Government for settle- 
ment. Its size makes the richest Government shudder. 
Frederick, with the meager resources of Prussia and a 
little subsidy from England, fought half of Europe for 
seven years and came out without a debt. But Frederick 
paid only for the powder and lead. When Russia held 
Prussian territory the Cossacks trussed up peasants in 
straw and set fire to them, and destroyed peaceful villages. 

Nowadays, Russia would treat non-combatants po- 
litely and, if she succeeded in holding her position, 
demand a war indemnity of a few billion marks. A thirty- 
years’ war, under modern practice, would not turn great 
reaches of fruitful fields into empty wastes, but it would 
pile up debts which would drive Cabinets crazy. 

Thanks to the humanizing of war, it is, in this respect, 
the Government rather than hapless individuals that now 
pays the bill. A monarch cannot settle the account by 
giving over one province to fire and rapine, and, if he 
is finally beaten, quit-claiming another province to his 
successful brother-monarch. Naturally, war is infinitely 
less popular in governmental circles than it used to be, 


A Reform Postponed 


| fp year the National Monetary Commission was 
appointed to recommend a system of banking and 
currency for the United States. Members of the Com- 
mission spent a part of the summer in Europe studying 
foreign systems at first hand. Thirty-six conferences were 
held with noted bankers and economists in London, Paris 
and Berlin. 

Since then well-known experts have been preparing 
comprehensive reports upon banking and currency in 
foreign countries and at home, covering history, organiza- 
tion, effects; government and private institutions; note 
issues, discount market—in short, for all practical pur- 
poses, answering the question: How have the commercial 
nations of the world, including the United States, been 
managing their monetary affairs, and what sort of results 
have they got? That, we take it, is substantially the 
question which the Commission set before itself, the 
answer to which it appears to have pursued with an 
impartial desire for the truth. Bankers and university 
professors, government officials and recognized financial 
writers have been drafted into the service. The Com- 
mission seems to have tapped whatever source was likely 
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to yield light upon the subject. There is every reason to 
believe that its report, when finally made, will be an 
aithority to which the country can turn with confidence 
for the essential facts in the case. The great value of 
such a report is self-evident. 

One might ask: But in an affair of this nature, affecting 
the interests of the whole people, how else should Congress 
proceed? Surely, it must wish first to get the facts! In 
reply we need only mention the tariff. 

We are glad to have Senator Beveridge’s assurance 
that this is the last tariff bill which will be passed with- 
out investigation and report by an impartial commission. 
But why this one? 


Doing Business With Wallingfords 


VERY large concern with a very beautiful balance- 

sheet, showing assets much in excess of liabilities, 
made overtures to a certain bank looking to the opening 
of an account and a credit line. The overtures: were 
rejected and the bank apparently lost a highly-valuable 
customer. Its president was asked why he had pursued a 
course so contrary to the institution’s interests. ‘‘I had 
happened to learn,” he replied, ‘“‘that this concern’s 
personal property tax was the merest fraction of what it 
should have been according to its own showing. It made 
me suspicious.” Not long afterward the concern failed 
disastrously. Investigation disclosed that the beautiful 
balance-sheet grossly overstated assets and understated 
liabilities; creditors hoped to realize as much as fifty cents 
on the dollar. In fine, the concern which lied egregiously 
to the assessors also lied egregiously to the banks. And 
why not? 

Rascality in business still finds some admirers, who con- 
sider it proof of superior ability, but usually their admira- 
tion does not long outlive personal contact with the rascal. 
There is a more or less prevalent theory that it is possible 
to sterilize a swindler on one side, so that, while he is 
poison to A, B and C, he will be to D and E as harmless 
and nutritious as oatmeal mush. We think this theory 
seldom works out well in practice. People who enter 
into any sort of business engagement with members of 
the numerous Wallingford family, of high or low degree, 
take a large chance of finding out by intimate experience 
just how the Wallingford genius works. Broadly speak- 
ing, we doubt whether anybody ever got much satisfaction 
out-of doing business with a liar. 


Governor Hughes’ Patrol-Wagon 


N ASINGLE day, not long ago, the stock of a big rail- 
road—namely, Reading—dropped more than ten dollars 
ashare. The explanation was that there had been a sharp 
decline in the price of steel and iron, of which Reading is a 
large purchaser in the form of rails, cars and engines. 
In common, human terms the argument would read like 
this: You are now able to buy your clothing ten per cent 
cheaper, so you are ten per cent worse off. 

If an enormous gambling enterprise, financed by the 
banks and regarded as an important national interest, 
involving say thirty or forty million dollars a week, were 
attached to the dry-goods trade, we should get a lot 
of calamity out of that trade which we are now spared. 
If the cotton mills reduced the price of print cloths there 
would be a national commotion, with loud yammer and 
wail—possibly sending shivers down many sensitive 
spines. As a matter of fact, the dry-goods trade is doing 
exceedingly well, with more buyers in the market at 
Chicago, we read, than in any former spring, orders 
exceeding 1908 and 1907, and ‘“‘making favorable com- 
parison with the immense volume of 1906.” Dry goods, 
however, are not listed on the Stock Exchange. 

Such a huge gambling interest as we mentioned does 
attach to the steel trade—forty million dollars the last 
week in February, for example. So far as the country at 
large is concerned, the only important product of the 
Stock Exchange is nervous prostration. We don’t believe 
it is worth the price. From Governor Hughes’ commis- 
sion we are really hoping for recommendations which will 
be essentially what a patrol-wagon full of police is to 
humbler gaming concerns. The Exchange has legitimate 
functions. We would like to see it given a chance to 
attend to them. 


Vaudeville in the House 


br last days of the Sixtieth Congress were marred by 
two fearful outbursts of passion. 

Upon the first oceasion the gentleman from Ohio 
hurled a denunciation of unexampled violence at the 
gentleman from Illinois. ‘‘I charge,” he cried, in tones 
vibrant with emotion, ‘‘that the gentleman has been 
misled; that he has drawn hasty conclusions from informa- 
tion which rigid investigation, I believe, will show to be at 
variance in some particulars with the facts.” Instantly 
all was excitement; loud murmurs pervaded the House, 
mingled with cries for order, a stenographer, the mace, 
the militia and smelling-salts. As readers are aware, the 
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episode ended without bloodshed, every gentleman apolo- 
gizing to every other gentleman separately and to all other 
gentlemen collectively. 

Not so happy was the termination of the second out. 
burst. The gentleman from Tennessee entered, i 
mechanically, or automatically. “‘The gentleman will be 
in order!” said the Speaker. ‘‘ The gentleman is in order!” 
returned the member, trembling with rage. ‘I have been 
insulted!” the Speaker announced. “I have been 
insulted!” observed the member, now fairly beside him- 
self. What might have happened at this juncture it ig 
impossible to say; what did happen was that the sergeant- 
at-arms seized the mace and carried it down the aisle, 
Gazing upon that fat, silver bird, soporifically perched 
upon a corpulent, silver egg, the member sank into his 
en oe for the first time in his life when 
awake. 

Shocking as such scenes are to refined sensibilities, and 
fraught with danger to the peaceful operation of our 
representative system, one must not regard them as 
wholly abominable. They show how terribly in earnest 
that Sixtieth Congress was. It is only when men feel 
profoundly that vital principles are at stake that they 
exhibit such excess of passion. 


The Carnegie Melon Patch 


N RECOMMENDING pensions recently, on general 
principles, we overlooked one particular possibility of 
very great importance, which has since been brought to 
mind. The third annual report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching had not then been 
issued. 

This concern, as most readers are aware, was instituted 
and handsomely endowed by the famous philanthropist 
whose name it bears, for the purpose of providing retiring 
pensions for college professors. The founder stipulated, 
however, that no professor in a denominational institution 
—one requiring, for example, that the trustees must 
belong to a certain church—should be eligible, and certain 
tests in respect of entrance examinations were set up. 

The efforts of some colleges to get from under their 
denominational ban, and of others to bring their entrance 
requirements up to the mark, constitute a graphic illustra- 
tion of the power of a pension. In some cases a denomina- 
tional stipulation—declared heterodox by Mr. Carnegie 
—had been inserted by pious founders in the original deed, 
and the legal difficulties in the way of meeting the iron- 
master’s requirements without forfeiting the original 
endowment were, indeed, considerable. The third report, 
however, like the preceding ones, shows steady progress in 
the way of climbing over the fence around the Carnegie 
melon patch. We cannot help wondering what would be 
the effect upon journalism or literature if somebody should 
create an opulent pension fund for editors or authors who 
met certain requirements. If Mr. Carnegie really has 
simplified spelling at heart he can accomplish it over night 
by means of another Foundation. 

The fact is that colleges which are eligible for pensions 
have an important advantage in attracting and keeping 
the best men—just as the pensioning shop or office has. 


How the Other Half Lives 


J ha Royal Poor Law Commission of Great Britain and 
Ireland made its report the other d2y—in forty-odd 
stout volumes. The report is a notable addition to a prac- 
tically new but rapidly-growing literature which is very 
significant of the time. Until within comparatively few 
years one half not only didn’t know how the other half 
lived, but also it couldn’t find out; the means of knowing 
were not at hand. 

Perhaps before the Booth London repe:t it had never 
been possible in the history of the world to say in an 
accurate and comprehensive way how a great body of 
undistinguished persons were actually living. You could 
get Czsar’s Commentaries, but not his baker’s. The 
shirts of Louis XIV were accurately enumerated, but not 
those of his subjects. Nowadays, we are by way of know- 
ing, completely enough for all practical purposes, just 
how everybody who hasn’t a bank account lives, his rent 
and wages, his diet and habits, the number of his children 
and his degree of literacy. axe 

A year and a half ago, by aid of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, a comprehensive study of living conditions 
among the workmen of Pittsburgh was undertaken by 
experts, and in a less ambitious way this same scientific 
study of the human document, not in de luze binding. 
going forward everywhere. Probably it is the most sig- 
nificant activity of these times. The poor we have with 
us always, and, until recently, that was considered &* 
quite settling the matter: obviously there was little use 
in bothering about an unchangeable condition. The 
bothering of today predicates the new idea that the 
condition isn’t unchangeable. : 

On its face this new literature makes very depress'n¢ 
reading, but essentially it is encouraging. Behind ev«r 
dismal disclosure is the hope and will for improvemen¢. 
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WHO’S WHO—AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 
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Pike’s Peak or Bust 


ERTAINLY, Mr. Charles J. Hughes, who is the new 
Democratic Senator from Colorado, is a grim piece 
of work. He is grimmer than John Grim himself, 

who is a politician in Buffalo and isn’t grim at all. 

However, when you take a look at Charles J. you think 
of Pike’s Peak—that is, you think of any hard, knobby, 
granitey part of Pike’s Peak you may have noticed, not 
the peak itself, of course, with its halo of cloud and its 
mantle of everlasting snow (see all advertisements of 
Colorado Springs). 

From beneath a high and corrugated brow projects a 
nose that in some circles might be called hooked, but is 
not so designated by the users of our best usage. Roman? 
Perhaps, or Ceesarian. 

Then, dropping gracefully down to the next feature on 
Mr. Hughes’ map, we come to his mouth, which comprises 
one upper lip and one lower lip fitting so firmly against 
one another that the line of demarcation is barely visible. 
Below is one chin, pointed and strong, and completing 
this remarkable aggregation of features are two eyes, cold 
as ice and hard as steel. 

Now you see why he is grim. And when you hear him 
speak you find it out again. Goodness gracious! he is a 
chilly proposition. Moreover, Mr. Hughes is always 
wrapped in the impenetrable cloak of his own grimmer 
thoughts. It is best not to disturb him. 

There was that ambitious reporter in Washington who 
came at Mr. Hughes buoyantly, to get an interview for 
the hotel column in his paper. He found the new Senator, 
here to appear before the Supreme Court and to acquaint 
himself with his new duties, frigidly sitting in a chair in 
the lobby of the Willard Hotel. Fired with the enthu- 
siasm of youth, and knowing a talk from the new Senator 
from Colorado would be interesting, the reporter unsus- 
pectingly asked our friend Hughes for an interview. 


Making a Pleasant Star 


ELL, well! It was great and grim, or grim and great. 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Hughes, in sharp, incisive lan- 
guage, “I don’t want to be interviewed,’’ and he made 
some uncomplimentary remarks about newspapers. 
_ Now that was a good start for a nice, pleasant, chatty 
interview, wasn’t it? The new Senator from Colorado 
certainly was beginning his career in a genial fashion. 
Encouraged, the reporter said he had read somewhere 
that the Senator’s seat might be contested, and he asked 
if there was anything to be said about that. 

Continuing, ti: new Senator from Colorado in vigor- 
ous fashion remarked: ‘I don’t intend to reply to a 
tissue of lies.’’ 

Opinions differ as to whether the new Senator from 
Colorado was perturbed, or whether he intends to qualify 
for the Jeff Davis brand of Senator. In any event the 
Teporter had a better interview than he had hoped to get, 
and he went gleefully to his paper and printed it. Where- 
upon all Washington laughed and predicted that, before 
he had been a Senator very long, he would have large door- 
mats in front of his office door with ‘‘ Welcome, Reporters”’ 
on them, and a phonograph on the table shouting: ‘‘Come 
on in, the water’s fine!” It is merely a matter of educa- 
tion, and Mr. Charles J. Hughes, the new Senator from 
Colorado, is in a fair way to get a few degrees. 

He succeeds the Tearful Teller, who has mourned the 
downfall of the Republic so long that the Republic fell 
down, so far as he is concerned, and extirpated him from 
his job. This was against the Constitution, but it went, 
though, just the same, and now Mr. Tearful Teller has 
retired to Colorado to mourn some more; only this 
mourning will be conducted in private and not from the 
ae side of the Senate, albeit it began on the Repub- 

side. 

When they extracted Patterson from the Senate they 
Sent Guggenheim, the smelter king, who never made a 











pretense of being anything but a smelter king—a good 
job, by the way, but not much of a preparatory school for 
the Senate. 

However, Patterson was as much Populist as anything, 
and he had a way of lambasting the enemies of the masses 
that was very taking, he having a bit of a brogue and 
knowing how to handle language. Therefore, there were 
glad rejoicings among the reactionaries when so conserva- 
tive a citizen as Guggenheim got in. 

Now comes Hughes. He isn’t a smelter king, of course. 
He is, or was, a corporation lawyer. His principal job for 
years has been as legal head of the Denver tramway and 
other allied public-service interests. Consequently he is 
a fine addition to the great conservative force in the 
Senate, although he must act with the minority. If he 
had been a Republican he would have been a greater addi- 
tion, naturally, for Democrats at present do not count, 
but only are counted. 

Colorado politics is mutable and various. As Paul 
Theiman says, the Coloradoans themselves do not under- 
stand it, adding pathetically that those who do cannot 
get space anywhere to tell the story. -Anyhow, it has been 
a whirligig out there for many years, and the choice of 
Hughes for Senator is one of a series of surprising climaxes. 
Wolcott was beaten and died. Teller shifted from 
Republican to Democrat. Patterson, Populist and then 
Democrat, went to the Senate. Guggenheim succeeded 
Patterson and now Hughes comes to succeed Teller, and 
it is only two years’since Patterson had Hughes expelled 
from a Democratic State Convention. 

Hughes was turned out of the convention because he 
was a corporation lawyer, which he was. Two years so 
softened things in this regard in Colorado that Hughes 
was put into the Senate this time as easily as he was 
thrown out of the State convention before. This, appar- 
ently, demonstrates several things, and may be said to 
account for the various and mutable part of it. 

The new Senator from Colorado is a self-made man. 
He studied law when a boy, the legend goes (for fear he 
might make a row about it, it is specifically stated here 
that it is a legend), with the lawbook between the handles 
of the plow, back in Missouri, or somewhere where the 
plowing was good. Of course he borrowed the books. 







Probably, too, it rained on them and they were spoiled, 
and he worked long days of plowing to get enough money 
to pay back the noble benefactor who loaned them to him, 
but desired reimbursement after they were all dirtied up. 

He is a famous lawyer and a lemon-ice orator—cold all 
the way through. Since he has been in Denver he has 
been active in politics. He did not sit back in his office 
and issue advice to his corporations. He got out and 
fought for, them, fought through primaries and legisla- 
tures and boards of aldermen; and they say he is a fighter 
who neither asks nor gives quarter and never can be 
persuaded that he is whipped. 


The Soothing Air of Washington 


H® HAS frequently been in Washington, appearing in 
big cases before the United States Supreme Court. 
Until this last time his grouch was not observed. Prob- 
ably nobody before poked him with a question. Now there 
can be no mistake about the grim and somber part of it. 
He is all that, and then some. 

But—and here is the sad part—he can’t keep it up. He 
can’t remain there and remain grim. He has started well, 
but he will thaw. He will be a professional genial inside 
of two years. Out home he was the great corporation 
lawyer and they handled him gently, these reporter folks. 
Here he is merely a United States Senator, and if he gets 
to putting out those fierce lines of talk when a corre- 
spondent asks him a question, he will find he has been 
handed back a few lines of similar conversation in the 
home papers, and, mayhap, elsewhere, that will make him 
wish he had remained back in that dear Denver. 

His isn’t a bad case. He'll recover nicely. They always 
do, and there have been plenty of them in Washington, 
who have come from their particular Denvers, very grim, 
and have gone back completely good-humored and even 
garrulous. 


Uncle Joe on Early Christians 


WO ladies went into an F Street bookstore, in Wash- 
ington, and one of them said to the clerk: “I want 
Cardinal Gibbons’ book on Rome.” 

“Beg pardon,” the clerk replied, “it wasn’t Cardinal 
Gibbons who wrote the great book on Rome, but Edward 
Gibbon.” 

“T knew it,”’ sniffed the other lady; “‘it isn’t that prosy 
old thing we want at all. It is Speaker Cannon’s book on 
early Christianity.” 

“Speaker Cannon’s?” 

“Yes, have you got it?” 

The clerk went to the rear of the store and held his head 
for a few minutes. Then he returned and said: “ Possi- 
bly, it is Canon Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity that 
you are looking for?” 

“That’s it,” exclaimed the fair inquirer. “‘I knew it had 
something about cannons in it.” 


He Knew How to Pick Them 


jie orchestra was playing loudly in one of the restau- 
rants in Denver during the Democratic National 
Convention, and the diners were talking loudly so they 
might hear and be heard. At one table sat a beautiful 
woman and her escort and at the next table a number of 
Tammany men. 

Suddenly, the orchestra stopped, bing! and a Tam- 
many man’s voice rang out: “‘By George, that’s a good- 
looking woman! I’d like to meet her.” 

The rhan at the next table, who was with the lady, 
came over, tapped the Tammany man on the shoulder and 
said frigidly: ‘‘Sir, that lady is my wife.” 

“Shake,” said the Tammany man; ‘‘I am glad to meet 
you. You certainly are a good picker.” 

And hostilities were averted. 
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THIS IS THE TRADE-MARK 
to look for when buying paint material. 


It is the guarantee of pure white lead. P A | 5 
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Will you take the contract and leave half the thing else one buys, and . buyer should not yet elastic film; 
money in the bank payable to my order if shirk his responsibility. What can | lea latter fact is vey j 
about paint which will be of service to me as : 


within three years the work turns out unsatis- « bed” ie tae teenie gatiasetegs 2m 
factorily? 1 want you to use Blank’s paint.” y : — " 
I can tell you in a short space. 


The painter was rather astonished at the 


conditions imposed but finally said : “| will take The AB ™ of Paint 


the contract and agree to your conditions, 


though very unusual, provided you will allow For the Man Who Buys It 


(D rey oe ows ae _— lead Every property owner buys paint at one time 
(Dutch Boy Painter trademark). owner — or another — either in a keg or can or on his 


agreed. The new painter went ahead, but “11 4 
first he had to burn off the old splotched paint building. Every property owner should there 


and this labor cost the property owner $200 
’ before a paint brush was applied. 
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much trouble. Fish and rosin oil, common adul- 
terants, smell rank. So do petroleum oils. Be- 
sides, the latter will exhibit the peculiar blue flash 
of color which is noticeable in a drop of kerosene. 


The Best Guaranty for 
Linseed Oil 

Of course, in both linseed oil and white 
lead, the brand of a reliable manufacturer is the 
very best guaranty abuyer can have. Atlantic, 
Armstrong & McKelvy, and Lewis are 
among the very best brands of linseed oil. 
They can be absolutely depended upon. 


The Best Guaranty for 
White Lead 


For White Lead, the Dutch Boy 
Painter trade mark is as good as a gold- 
backed government certificate. Users of our 
white lead, therefore, have this double guar- 
anty back of them. You can test it yourself; 
and to the testimony of your own eyes National 
Lead Company brings the support of its busi- 
ness credit and reputation, declaring that: 


“Every Keg of white lead having the Dutch 
Boy Painter trade mark is absolutely pure.” 


Third Lesson : 
Use and Abuse of Paint 


This talk would not be complete if I did not 
say something about how to use pure white lead 
and linseed oil paint and how not to abuse it. 

Moisture isone of the biggest enemies of paint. 
Do not have your painting done in wet or foggy 
weather, nor upon moist surfaces. Remember, 
it takes days for wood to dry out and months for 
concrete to get into painting condition. The best 
paint will peel off when the surface is not dry. 
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The Priming Coat is more important than the 
last coat. Don’t make the fatal mistake of thinking 
that a little yellow ochre or “anything to plug the 
pores” will do. It positively will defeat all subse- 
quent efforts to get a good job of painting. The best 
primer is linseed oil with pure white lead. 

Do not rush your painter. Let him take plenty of 
time between coats. A week is none too long and 
more time will not hurt a bit. 

Use durable shades. White lead paintcan be tinted 
to any tint or shade, but some tinting materials are not 
durable. Therefore use only the light tints which re- 
quire only a little tinting material or medium tints which 
can be made with a small quantity of tinting colors. 

Have the paint brushed in. Have your painter 
brush the paint well into the pores of thesurface. Three 
thin coats are much better than twocoats flowed on thick. 

The paint should be mixed for your job. Have 
the white lead brought to your premises in original 
packages and mixed with the linseed oil there. This 
is a guaranty, not only that you are getting the real 
thing, but makes it sure that the paint is mixed for 
your particular job. Paint mixed on a general formula, 
hit or miss, before the needs of your building 
are known, is about as likely to be good for 
your building as a cure-all remedy would be 


for a bad case of diphtheria. 
Information in Greater Detail 


I can’t tell you all the interesting things about 
paint in one talk. ink of the interesting 
topics: Exterior painting — artistic effects in in- 
terior decoration — floor painting — painting on 
brick—on concrete — at the seashore—the cost 
of paint — how to getdifferent tints— what colors 
harmonize, etc., ad infinitum. I would be glad 
to talk to you on all these subjects. Come to my 
other lectures. They will be given in the best 
magazines and farm papers. Meantime 
send for the House-owners’ Painting 
Outfit described inthe next col- 
umn. | cannot think of any build- 
ing owner whom it would 
not benefit and interest. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the following cities : 


New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Cleveland St. Louis 


Philadelphia [John T. Lewis & Bros. Company] 
Pittsburgh [National Lead & Oil Company] 
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We have pre- 
pared a little 
package of 
things bearing on the subject of 
inting which we call House-owners’ Paint- 
ing Outfit No. 135. It includes: 
1 —Beok of color 2 — Specifications 3— Instrument for 
schemes (state forall kindsof paint- detecting adultera- 
whether: you wish ing. tion in paint material, 
interior ot exterior with directions for 
schemes). using it. 
Free on request to any reader who aske for House- 
owners’ Painting Outfit No. 135. 





























GUARANTEED 
BONDS 


Safety and Profit 


HEN a man is investing his 

: own savings—or trust 

“2%, funds that have been 

placed in his eae 

should be his first consid- 

ASS eration—Profii is an. im- 

portant point—but it must always be 
secondary to security — 

Water Works bonds, aranteed by The 
American Water Works & Guarantee Company, 
probably meet these conditions more satisfac- 
torily than any other form of investment — 

In the first piace, they are always backed by a 
substantial property and a profitable business — 

A company supplying water to a thriving com- 
munity has practically none of the ordinary busi- 
ness risks to combat — 

Its business is not affected by business depres- 
sions and its sales are practically all made ona 
cash-in-advance basis — : 

In the second place, a bond is never guaran- 
teed by The American Water Works Guar- 
antee Company unless that company owns and 
operates the plant on which it is issued — 

The American Water Works & Guarantee 
Company has been continuously successful for 
26 years— 

It now controls and operates 40 prosperous 
water works plants in various parts of the coun- 
try —and it does more than guarantee the secu- 
rities of these plants — 

It insists that the service given shall be supe- 
rior in every way — 

Filter beds and testing stations are maintained 
wherever necessary, and an experienced corps 
of engineers, inspectors and chemists is con- 
stantly employed in maintaining the high stand- 
ard of efficiency required — 

These things have made these 40 companies 
exceptionally successful — 

The bonds they have issued from time to time 
are in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000, 
and bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent — 

They are an investment in which the profit is 
satisfactory and in which there is not the slight- 
est element of speculation or risk — 


If you have $100 or $100,000 to invest 
write for the booklet— Address Dept. H 


J.S. & W.S. KUHN 


(INCORPORATED) 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Bank for Savings Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, St. Louis, Phila. 











Security and Income 


The first consideration in in- 
vesting money should always be 
security of principal. To the 
average investor income is neces- 
sarily an important factor in de- 
termining an investment. Bonds 
of unquestioned security can be 
bought giving a wide choice in 
income ranging from 4% to 544%. 
We will send descriptive list of 
such bonds on application. 


‘ADAMS & COMPANY 
BANKERS 


13 Congress Street BOSTON 
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# Stock 


Odd Lots (less than 100 shares) we deal in on 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange at the same prices as 
100 share lots. 

Odd Lots thus enable the man of small means 
to invest advantageously; they enable the man 
of larger means to trade conservatively. 

Odd Lots are our specialty. We give close 
attention to odd lot accounts, advising clients by 
regular market letters and supplementary per- 
sona! letters 

Send for ‘Odd Lot Circular A.” 
JOHN MUIR & CO."s2r32208" 
* Stock Exchange, 
71 Broadway, New York 

















Booklet for Investors 


This booklet comprises 27 pages. 
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Maths Lads 


Your Savings 
When Bonds Come Due 


ANY poo believe that because 
high-e bonds are often long term 
—that is, extending over a long 

period of years—the maturity of such a 
security is of little importance. They read 
that a certain bond, for example, is due in 
1940 and then 
this feature of the investment. The truth 
of the matter is that the maturity of a 
bond has a very important bearing on the 
whole investment. It not only figures in 
the working out of the yield (all bond yields 
are based on the assumption that the bond 
wiil be held until maturity), but it also affects 
the price. The whole subject is of timely 
interest, for the reason that approximately 
two hundred and fifty million dollars in 
notes and bonds come due this year and 
five hundred million dollars next year. The 
work of refinancing this huge mass of se- 
curities sets in motion financial machinery 
that every investor should know about. 

Let us first see what bonds and notes 
come due this year. Some of these obliga- 
tions are short-term notes which were the 
result of the high money rates of two years 
ago. At that time the railroads and other 
corporations that needed money could not 
afford to put out long-term bonds at the 

revailing interest rates. As a substitute 

or bonds they issued short-term notes for 

riods ranging from one to three years. 
ince a note is a substitute for a bond, it 
follows that the method employed to call, 
redeem or pay it is practically the same as 
a bond. 

Among the obligations coming due this 
year are the following: 


DUE AMOUNT 


Oct.1, $1,000,000 
March 2, 3,700,000 


10,000,000 
June l, 15,627,000 
April 1, 16,000,000 
May 10, 6,150,000 


July 1, 1,200,000 
April 10, 2,500,000 


March 1, 6,000,000 
Oct.1, 6,970,000 
April1, 6,000,000 
6,500,000 


OBLIGATION 


American Locomotive 5s 
Baltimore and Ohio 5s . 
National R.R. of Mexico 
eis x «6 Aes 
St. Louis, Memphis and 
Southwestern 44s 
Southern Railway 5s 
Wabash Railroad 5s 
United Railways of St. 
Louis 5s é. oe 
New Orleans Terminal 6s 
Southern Pacific of 
Arizona fk peak 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba6s ... 
Chicago, Rock Island and 
WeGe GE «ic © « 
St. Louis and San Fran- 
i June 1, 


Gee <>< « » 
United States Rubber 5s Sept. 15, 8,000,000 


The Southern Pacific and St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Manitoba bonds referred 
to in the above list were issued as long ago 
as 1879. 

With all this mass of obligations comin: 
due the question naturally arises, How wi 
the corporations meet them? They do not 
actually pay them as a man would pay a 
bill for merchandise when it falls due. This 
would be too great a financial strain. 
Instead, in most cases a issue new 
securities and use the proc of the sale 
to pay the maturing obligations. Some- 
times the new securities are exchanged for 
the old on a basis that makes the deal 

ially attractive to the holder of the 
old bonds. Frequently he gets a cash 
bonus. The bonds issued to take up other 
bonds are called refunding bonds. The 
whole performance is known as refinancing. 

It is important for the holder of a bond 
to remember this: If you own a bond that 
comes due z have the right to collect 
the principal. If it a value of one 
thousand dollars then you can collect this 
sum from the trustees, usually a trust com- 
—. The matter of exchanging the old 

nd for a new one is purely optional. 

Now comes another matter that is re- 
lated to the maturity of bonds. It is 
known as calling a bond. When bonds are 


ay no more attention to-~ 
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Coming Events 
Cast Their Shadows 














Famous Anglo 
Export Mantle 
can be tied in a knot without 
damage, fits any inverted 
burner. Gives most brilliant, 

werful light. Made by new 
stoner known to us only. 
Nearest to indestructible — 
price, 


most highly 


Reference any 





A, : 
$ 


anywhere 4 Famous Anglo f 

Century Burner and Globe prepaid for $1.00. 
Money promptly refunded if not satisfied. 
bank in United States or Canada. 
Se cave S05 en Nyhting accessories, chandeliers and 
domes — for free catalogs. 
Anglo American Inc. Light Company 

Largest Exclusive Lighting House in the World 

Lonesome PE See PA 


* ©) 
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Twentieth Century 
Burner 
the latest improved lighting 
device of the age. Guaran- 
teed to produce ten times the 
light of an ordinary flame— 
uses artificial or natural gas. 
Ready to attach to any fix- 
ture — price, $1.00. 


T aint der with the merits of our 
rot hig erfected lighting devices, will send 


Mantles, one 


Rider Agents Wanted 


. in each town to ride and exhibit sam 
By 1909 model. Write for Special Offer. 
. Finest Guaranteed $10 to $27 
N 1908 Models .... 
‘ ie Cee ee and Puncture-Proof tires. 
1 Models 
all of best makes. . $7 to $12. 
Second Hand Wheels 
Ali makes and models, good 3 to $8 


a Great FACTORY GLEARING SALE. 


es, -brakes, 
and sundries, half usual prices. not 
till you get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-55, Chicago 











MONEY INSURED) 
% IF DEPOSITED WITH US 
5% interest gold. Highest financial 


rence in America—over 20 years’ 
record. For further information, write 


Bankers’ Financing Co., Atlanta, Georgia | 








A Whole Year Only 25 Cents 


Best weekly newspaper in the West. Tells of mar- 

velous development of the peoat West and the wonder- 

tious and energetic men; 

special features; for a short time 

this splendid weekly 

U.S. a whole year for 25 cents. Addres: 
KANSAS WEEKLY 
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many _interestin 
we offer to sen 
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¢@Better Bred Birds — 


Your choice from 100 strains, the pay- 
ing kind. Bred from prize winners. 
Booklet on “Proper Care and Feeding 
of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys,” 10c; 
Poultry Paper, 1 year,10c,Catalog Free. 


ROYAL POULTRY FARM, Dept. 232,Des Moines, lowa 














called for payment it means that they are 

ordered in to be paid. If you own such a 

bond you must answer the call, so to 

speak, or lose interest money. Inter- 

est ceases from the date of redemption, 

——- the principal may be collected 
ter 


. For Sitting Room, Library or Den 
No one ever buys the old style Morris Chair after he sees the ‘* Royal."* 
Push Button (under the right arm rest) and presto! you get any one of nine “a 
able positions. Refined people will not bother with a slipping, falling rod, when a little 
push button dloes better work and does it while the person is at rest in the Royal Chair. 
The “ Royal” Costs No More Than The Old Fashioned Kind 
When you can get the best without extra cost, why not get it? You can 
choose from 85 styles and pay from $10 to §50. These are the prices _ 
good Morris Chair. The Royal Chair is worth double and more for its 
comfort, convenience and excellence of style and wor a 
or 


Bonds may be called in different ways. ; ials, Oak 
They may be redeemable on any interest yay Sempre ty be 
date at par and interest, on twenty days’ or 
three months’ notice, or any other time 
that the deed of trust may set forth. It is 


The information which it contains 
will aid you in selecting Investment 
Bonds yielding the highest rate 
of interest compatible with safety. 


Write for Booklet No. 22. 


Spenéer Trask & Co. 


_ William & Pine Sts., New York 
Branch Offices: 
Albany, N.Y., Chicago, Ml., Boston, Mass. 





ost 
Foot Rest slides back “ "Write us for name of nearest dealer. 
THE ROYAL CHAIR COMPANY, 126 Chicago Avenue, Sturgis, MichigaD 


































Issued to provide public im- 
provements — 

Secured by the taxable property 
of the citizens — 

Protected by ample legislation — 


Payable, principal and interest, 

from tax collections — 
A safe and superior form of 

investment. 

ea pm 
Seach 
SE chen od the os ah ome 
Atthe present time we offer a variety of Municipal 


Bonds yi from 356% to 5%, issued by 
Cities, Co Toman and School Districts in 


twenty different States. Offerings on request. 


Write for Circular No. E-30 more fully de- 
scribing Municipal Bonds and our service 
on them. State if offerings are desired. 


N.W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
152 Monroe St. 424 California Street 











amet re 


We loan a small sum on improved real estate, 
interest and ye of principal payable monthly, 

Your $25.00 or $50.00 helps to make up the sum 
loaned; your profit is 5 cent., paid at regular 
intervals by check. This is an ideal investment, 
non-speculative and withdrawable at your option. 

We have proven our trustworthi- 
ness to thousands of patrons during 
the past sixteen years; our assets 
are now $1,800,000; we operate under 


us give you complete informa tion, 
Write us to-day. 


Indastrial Savings and Loan Co. 
ffl Times Bldg., Broadway & 42dSt., NewYork 





Readers of 
Investment News 














FRACTIONAL LOTS 


We make a specialty of executing orders for all 
listed on New York Stock Exchange in 
Fractional Lots from one share upward. 
Write for circular A 19. 
Daily Market Letter seni on request. 





J. F. PIERSON, JR., & CO. 
(Members of the New York Stock Exchange) 
66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
10. 













Our First Mortgages.on improved and pro- 
} ductive Farms afford the eoundest and safest 
byte for funds. Please write for booklet 






\ 


i ° An 
ancl 
C hg Enterprise 
A practical book by Francis Coo telling how mone: 
is secured for enterprises. Capi alization, veapecans 
The methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
bent y successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 


smen. 540 s. Buckram bin pre- 
paid$4. Send for pam and appt iw 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 
GARA HYDRAULIC RAM 


The t and most reliable wa 
ter system you 
Canins: i. W rite for ours catalogue AD, which 
r me 
@ furnish Caldwell Towers snd Tanke 
140 HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO., 
Nesean £t., New York. Factory : Chester, Pa. 



















important, therefore, that the buyer of a 
bond should carefully study the conditions 
of redemption that affect it. It some- 
times — that a man buys a bond 
thinki t it runs a long time. In 
reality it is subject to redemption or call 
within a few years. 

The price at which bonds are called or 
redeemed, of course, differs. Take the 
Rock Island 4s, dated May 2, 1902. These 
bonds are subject to call at 1014 and ac- 
crued interest on sixty — notice. 

A railroad may not take advantage of 
its redemption privi for some time. 
The Louisville and Nashville Railroad, for 
example, had the right to call an entire 
issue of collateral trust bonds last year, but 
did not do so until this year. 

On the other hand, a railroad will some- 
times take advantage of the redemption 
clause at the first ible moment. An 
example of this is afforded by the Missouri 
Paci i at the time this article is 
written. An issue of Two Year Collateral 
Trust Gold Notes of 6 per cent, dated 
February 10, 1908, and, therefore, not due 
until next year, has been called for re- 
demption at 101 and accrued interest. 
Interest on the notes ceased after March 
12, the redemption date. 


When a Bond Matures 


The investor sometimes finds it to his 

advantage to reinvest the money received 

from a maturing bond in the refunding 

bond issued to take its place. The redem 

tion price, too, is often larger than the 

= at which the bond has previously 
n sold. 

The calling of bonds, by the way, must 
not be confused with the retiring of bonds 
serially. When bonds are retired serially, 
a definite number of them are paid off 


each year. 

The price of a bond pry es as it 
approaches maturity. If it been selling 
above par it will go down; if it has been 
selling below par it will go up. This is due 
to the fact that at maturity the bond pays 
the par value. For this reason a man will 
not pay 101—that is, $1010—for a bond 
that will only be worth $1000 in a short 
time. On the other hand, he will have to 
pay more than 92, or $920, for a bond that 
will soon cash in for $1000. 

The immense amount of refinancing, due 
to the maturity of so many obligations this 
year, has been productive of a large new 
crop of securities. Those already issued 
and those to be issued later will afford the 
average bond buyer an excellent opportu- 
— employ his savings or other funds. 

me idea of the extent of the new financ- 
ing may be gained when it is stated that 
the total amount (par value) of securities 
an out in January of this year 
gated the sum of $157,000,000. ore 
than half of this came from the railroads. 

Among the January issues were the fol- 
lowing: 


Louisville and Nashville 4s - $29,864,000 
Denver and Rio Grande 5s 17,250,000 
Chicago and Northwestern 34s 16,250,000 


Boston and Maine 438 . . . . 11,700,000 


Norfolk and Western 4s 10,000,000 
Chicago and Alton38s . . . . 8,000,000 
Seaboard Receivers’ Certificates 4,250,000 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas 448 . 3,170,000 


The new issue of Louisville and Nashville 
bonds was made to take care of the Col- 
lateral Trust bonds which were called for 

yment. The Denver and Rio Grande, 

m and Maine, and Chicago and 
Northwestern issues were made to take 
care of maturing obligations and to raise 
money for road needs. 

During January, 1908, the issue of new 
securities was almost the same as the cor- 
responding month of this year, but there 
was a difference in the c ter of the 
securities. Last year the issues of short- 
term notes in Jan aggregated fifty- 
four million dollars. This year the amount 
of notes brought out was only three million 
five hundred thousand dollars. Last year, 
however, money rates were high and the 
country was still ering from the 
effects of a panic. This ee the money 
rates are easy and the railroads and other 
gama are able to put out long-term 


nds. 
The forthcoming issues this year are, 


perhaps, more important than those 
already made. Chief among them is the 
Pennsylvania Rai loan. The stock- 


—— of the company are being aoe > 
authorize an issue aggregating eighty mi 
lion dollars. One nerd of the bam is to 
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“Ohe EDISON 
PHONOGRAP 





Imagine an entertainment where 
every performer is a star and every number 
a selection of your own 


HAT describes the entertainment of an Edison Phonograph. 

You need not dress for it, go out after it, arrange your time 

for it or pay for admission to it. It takes place in your 
home, at your convenience, as often as you hke. 

You listen—that is the extent of your effort. You hear 
Manuel Romain sing just as you would if he stood before you. 
You hear Maurice Levi's Band play under his spirited direction and 
forget the medium by which his artistic efforts are brought to you. 

Or you enjoy the talents of such clever entertainers as Ada 


Jones Cal Stewart, Byron G. Harlan, Billy Murray and Steve 
orter. 

Do you doubt this excellence in the 
Edison Phonograph? Then hear it. Go to 
an Edison store; select the Record of a singer 
you have heard and a song youknow. This 
test has placed the Edison Phonograph in a cures 
million homes. Q Edivonn 

Ask particularly to hear an Amberol Record, My. Edison's latest contribution to Phono- 

aphic entertainment; a Record that preserves the sweet, clear tones of the Standard Edison 
Records, yet plays or sings twice as long and costs but a trifle more. 

Edison Phonographs are sold at the same prices everywhere in the United States, $12.50 


to $125.00. Amberol Records, 50c.; regular n Records, 35¢.; Grand Opera Records, 
75c. Ask your dealer or write to us for catalogues of Edison Phonographs and Records. 


With the Edison Business Phonograph you dictate at your 
convenience and the typewriting-department does the rest. 


National Phonograph Co., 11 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 














Maurice Levi 











For The 


Same Money 


You would have to spend 

on ordinary furniture, 

you can have Karpen 

Guaranteed Upholstered 

Furniture—the kind that 
lasts a lifetime. 

Think of the differ- 

ence! Ordinary 

unguaran- 

teed furni- 

ture begins 

to look 

shabby while 

it is yet new 

—and it goes 

to pieces 

with very lit- 

tle use. Then 

it has to be 

replaced. If 

you buy an- 

other ordi- 

nary piece 

that means éwo prices —and still you haven’t got half 

the furniture service of one Karpen piece. 

Don’t he misled into buying upholstered furni- 
ture on its Zooks. Poor construction— poor 
materials — deception — are more easily covered up 
in upholstered faeniture than anything else in the 
world. If it is filled with 
excelsior instead of hair 
—if cheap, inferior 
springs are used—the loss 
is yours. 

The guaranty is your 
only protection —and 
Karpen Furniture 
1s the only guaran- 
teed upholstered 
jurniture in the 
world, Remember 
that when you fi° 
to buy. It wi 
save you ex- 
pense and 
trouble with 
furniture, and 
will give you 
the satisfaction that only 
good furniture affords. 

If at any time you find the 
workmanship or material 
of a Karpen piece not 
exactly as repre- 
sented, your dealer 
is authorized to re- 
place it free. 

The Karpen 
trade-mark guarantees you genuine Karpen sterlin 
leather —not sf/it leather, but the tough material, 
grained outside of the hide. It guarantees you 
fabrics of the finest quality, and /asting colors. 

It guarantees you the Karpen oil-tempered steel 
springs—the kind specified by the United States 
Government, 

Remember —Karpen Furniture costs no more than 
the commonplace kind, It is in thousands of homes 
and offices described as ‘‘ handsomely furnished,” and 
it ought to be in thousands of others. 


2910 
Special Furni- 
ture made for U. S. 
Senate Office Building. 


Send for Free Karpen 
Style Book S M. 


It contains 72 pages bigger than those of The Satur- 
° day Evening Post. Over 
500 illustrations, repro- 

duced from actual photo- 

graphs, show Karpen 

suites and pieces— Louis 

XIV, Louis XV, Louis 

XVI, Colonial, Sheraton, 

Heppelwhite, Chippen- 

dale, Mission, Flemish, 
Art Nouveau—re- 
roductions of the 
urniture of all the 
great periods and 
world-famed 
designers. It 
shows drawings 

of ideal interiors 

as planned by 
leading decora- 
tors, thus giving 
you absolutely 
correct sugges- 
tions for furnish- 
ing your own 
home, It exposes 
furniture fraud. 
The book is a 
liberaleducation 
on fine furniture. 


Office Arm Chair 
Special Furniture 
made for U. S, Senate 
Office Building. 
Send forit. With the book we will send you the name 
of a dealer whom we authorize to give you a special 
introductory price. 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


Karpen Building, CHICAGO 
Karpen Building, NEW YORK 
We show here typical pieces of 
special Karpen Furniture ordered 
for the new U. S. Senate Office 
Building. Karpen Furniture was : 
specified in competition with All Karpen Furniture 
manufacturers everywhere. bears this trade-mark 


. 


Karpen 


Furniture 


| of — this coarse hoodlum éoul 
i 


| judge, indicating the 
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take care of sixty million dollars in Col- 
lateral Trust Gold Notes, which come due 
next year. The remaining twenty million 
dollars are to be devoted to improvements, 
chief of them being the vast tunnel and 
terminal operations now under way in New 
York City. This loan illustrates another 
phase of refinancing, which is that matur- 
ing debts must be anticipated some time 
ahead. This is necessary on account of 
the shifting condition of the money market 
and other factors which enter into the 
investment business. 

Another important new issue will be the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, which 
will aggregate twenty million dollars. 
This is another road whose securities are 

rded as standard investments. 

hus it is evident that the investor who 
seeks security in bonds will have no excuse 
to be beguiled into speculation. The new 
issues alone will afford him safe and profit- 
able employment for his funds. 


THE THOUSAND- 
SHOOOTINAIRGIN 


(Continued from Page 11) 


the end as a monstrous injustice, but in 
the expectation that my oN ed may be 
able to indict you for wrongful arrest and 
outrageous abuse of your powers.” ; 

‘Bail one hundred dollars,’”’ rasped ou 
the judge. 

“‘T beg leave to offer my house on Fifth 
Avenue.” 

**Houses don’t go here,’’ retorted Hart- 
well with a laugh. ‘‘A hundred dollars 
cash, if you please, lady. The court won’t 
take no chances of your not being the party 
you represent yourself.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but here is the 
Earl of Arundel, Mr. Phipps, the First 
Assistant Secretary of State, and Mr. 
W. K. Van Vliet, who will all identify me.” 

“Never heard of them,” said the court. 
“Money down or go to jail!” 

It took a supreme self-command to swal- 
low this and the intolerable provocation 
of its delivery. But Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
Trout, reddening to the ears, remained 
true to herself. 

“I must insist on your accepting my 
house,”’ she went on, trembling with pent- 
up indignation. ‘It has always been taken 
before without question, and no one has 
ever doubted me, nor my right to pledge 


it. 

‘*So it has been taken before, has it?” 
cried the judge. ‘“‘ Hey, that’s news to the 
court! uite accustomed to breakin 
the speed laws, are you? One of them hig 
and mighty ladies what rides over every- 
body, and thinks nothing of such a trifle 
as a fine? The court’s on to you, ma’am. 
The court will teach you to think harder. 
Bail raised to five hundred dollars!” 

The brutality of this overwhelmed Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer Trout. The tears streamed 
down her cheeks. Here was the one place 
in the world where she could be insulted 
with ae gee f Had her men friends 
interfered, which they were on the point 
put 
them all in jail. She signaled them back 
with an imperious wave of her hand. 

‘It is not reasonable to expect me to 
have five hundred dollars,’ she quavered. 
“‘A person of—of my position hardly ever 
carries money. at all, and certainly not 
such large sums.” 

“The court will accept that,’’ said the 
jamond horseshoe 
at her throat. “Give it to the clerk, and 
he will make you out a proper receipt.” 

“Oh, but I 

“Fork it over, and be quick about it. 


| The court’s tired of wasting time.” 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer Trout clutched her 


| fingers to her neck, and fumbled undecidedly 


at the clasp of the pin. Her delay filled the 
judge with a violent gust of passion. 
“Hurry up, he cried, ‘or I’ll——” 
He finished the sentence by banging down 
his hand heavily on the table. As it lay 
there an instant there was a_ sudden, 
vicious ping that blotched it with a tiny 
circle of crimson. In a flash he was on his 
feet, bellowing with pain. Ping, ping, 
ping, ping—the clerk this time diving 
under the table. Ping, ping, ping, ping— 
with the constable yelling like a maniac, 
and dancing up and down with his finger 
in his mouth. Ping, ping, ping, ping— 
faster than you can count the words—the 
whole court, now on the run, pell-mell, 
leaping in the air, convulsively clapping 


March 27, 1909 
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There’s no dark room with a 


KODAK TANK 


Every step is simple and easy, but, more than that, 
it means better pictures. The success of the tank 
development idea has now been absolutely proven by 
the fact that many leading professional photographers, 
although they have every dark room convenience, use 
our tank system of development for all of their work. 
If tank development is better for the skilled profes- 
sional, there’s no question about it for the amateur. 


The Experience is in the Tank. 


Ask your dealer, or write us for our booklet, “Tank Development.” 
It tells about the modern methods of developing Cartridge Films, Premo 
Film Packs and Glass Plates. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 














A Genuine 


PANAMA 


Fit for a King 
Express prepaid $4 


Two profits saved. This Panama, closely woven, 
light and pliable, blocked and trimmed, 
sizes, $10 value; prepaid for yA 


We import direct through Galveston from South Amer- 
ica. Order to-day, stating size. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Panama Hat Kings 
World's Largest Panama Hat Importers HOUSTON, TEXAS 


(bos tat ae Aen Cats 
 ecabied «2 


good for 25c, giving you the Pin free 


Only onetoa customer, This 
offer is made only to ce 
peneoute om ry of c og ¥ oe rr 
rtsan rafts u ain KS, Cite 
Jewelry— Belt, All goods hand-made, 
Hat, Scarf and either plain or jeweet 
Veil Pins Every design different. 
rt itee.— Illustrated book free. Which Watch . Prices from 50c. up. Special designs 





Every Prospective Mother 

Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form’* and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
—Always drapes evenly in front and back — no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings —no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can ie Dn ea and have them made at home. 

nd for our Pine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Ferm 

Free ity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of saaevens = style, and we will make thegar- 
ment toyourorder. hen you get it, wearit ten da’ 
and if you don’t find it exactly as Tepresenten,” 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B& W dress 
and walking skirts will positively please you— 


























ame guaran’ 
book shall we send? Write to-day to Fobs made to order. Send 25c. for ‘oer 
Boyer & Williams(o. Dept. 28, Buffalo, N.Y. ee today. Beautiful Illustrated Catalog 
Buckeye Arts & Crafts Shop, Box 5,Urbana,Obie 
pa eee 
ge AGENTS octiticc MONEY 
. Wecan 
STYLE SHEET SENT UPON REQUEST ee nan Uae po 
WEDDING INVITATIONS OUR SPECIALTY $10 aday. Experience unnecessary: 
PHILA. 900 Chestnut Street PENNA. 


CARDS —Copper Plate — $2.50, $1.50 and $] 00 Sells at sight to farmers, house 











INS — Selli: i ination Tool 
ing this oi TOnEt 
c= 10 TOOLS 
INONE as or 


QUALITY ENGRAVERS WASHINGTON HA 
H. THOMAS MFG. CO., 123 











BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 


The — of this bank reside in all parts of the civilized globe. Merchants, Law- 
yers, Physicians, Farmers, Ministers, Soldiers, Sailors, Teachers, Nurses, Housewives, 
Students and people who are employed in every occupation appreciate the advantages of 
“Banking by Maal” which arefully explained in-out free booklet “M.” Send forit to-day. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO 
(on es ee eo on Ee! 42 THE CITY OF BANKS 


OUR BUILDING RESOURCES OVER MILLION DOLLARS 
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A Warm - Hearted 
Business Proposition 
For Men and Women 





IS JUST THAT 

Money is a mighty factor’ in our every-day 
life—we can't d that. er 

i earned, rightly saved, and rightly 
ie? a moral force which makes for per- 
sonal progress and happiness. 

In co-operation with a great and well-known 
business corporation with attested assets of nearly 
twelve millions of dollars, | have worked out 
a plan which is of vast service to every person 
ot a moderate salary or a small business. 

Itis now known everywhere as The Forlune 
Colony. Through membership in this insti- 
tution you may organize your life on the financial 
side and adopt a definite plan for systematic 
saving and guaranteed compound earnings which 
will result in your having a little fortune—all 
your own—at the end of exactly ten years. 

The Fortune Colony plan is non-speculative 
and sure. It is conducted in the spirit of justice 
and helpfulness. It appeals to men and women 
es so The membership is increasing 
rapidly. It is an enthusiastic company of men 
and women of thrift and purpose. 


HOW TO JOIN 
Ist. Write for the Colony book “How to 
Build a Fortune in Ten Years.” 
2d. Note carefully the Invitation to Member- 
ship which you will wer with the book. 
3d. File plication for bership as 
soon ph pane decide that you desire to be 
dentified with the Colony, mentioning 
fact that you are areader of The Saturday 
Evening Post. 
A membership in Class A will bring you $1,000; 
ClassB, $2,000; and Class C from $3,000 to$ 10,000. 


Here are a few sentences out of recent letters 
from Members: 








“ The Fortune Colony idea appealed to mei ly 

“An ideal plan for sy saving, ially for 
like myself, of limited means. 

“Fhe longer | am in the Colony the more I see the 

advantages and the more I am pleased with my Mem- 

“The Fortune Colony is an admirable means not 

only of acquiring wealth but, what is more important, 


of saving it. 
“] am perfectly delighted with The Fortune Colony.” 


Oe, mks a 


Fi The Fortune Colony 
*s nl of the Gity of New York 
dik 









Richard Wi President 
439-J Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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VoRS 3a 6 "2 “Sie Bee 


Day Shirts 


HEY are of cut in bulk 
the ‘factory’? way but 


‘i lailored individually the 

custom’’ way. Hence, their 
true poise, correct balance and 
accurate fit. 

Made of tested fabrics in designs and 
colorings chosen to bar commonness. 
They ook like “ custom” shirts, because 
they ave “custom” shirts in all but 
name and price. 


Night Robes and Pajamas. 
ai let “*B”’ “THE WELL-SHIRTED 
AN" sent /ree, if you write. 


MILLEN, AIKENHEAD & CO. 
814 Broadway, New York 











their hands to various parts of their anat- 
omies, every ping followed by a yelp of 
agony—dozens of pings, and dozens of 
yelps, amid uproar and hullabaloo, pound- 
ing feet, shrieks, cheers of delight, Homeric 
laughter and general pandemonium. 

or ping-ping center was suddenly dis- 
covered not twenty feet above their heads: 
nothing else than a small boy, straddled 
far out on a bough, and pumping a thou- 
sandshoootinairgin for all he was worth! 
Yes, Georgie, working the Stinger like a 
Gatling, and ‘clearing the court” in a 
literaland Red Indian manner—a hunched- 
up little Jove, darting lightning and emit- 
ting whoops of miniature ferocity. It was 
a sight that cost Oldsweetie all the breath 
in his body; his heart stopped beating; 
a dismaying sense of personal responsibility 
pierced him like a knife, for was he not 
answerable for this awful child and was 
not the awful child shooting justice full of 
leaden pellets? But what was the awful 
child trying to call out above the din? 
Why was he gesticulating so frantically? 
Why was he making a megaphone of his 
little hands, and bursting with incoherent 
noise? The crowd, in wonder, grew silent, 
while the excited atom on the bough 
shrilled louder than ever. 

“You're all fooled,’”’ he screamed. ‘‘He 
ain’t no judge and they ain’t no cops—but 
crooks, every one of them! Get after them 
quick, all of youse, before they can get 
away in their auto hid down there in the 
brush!”” Then detecting Oldsweetie in the 
seething mob below, he shouted at the top 
of his squeaky, blurting, impassioned voice: 
“Say, it’s the Boooarder! The judge’s 

our old Boooarder with his beard off! 
on’t you see his crutch along of his chair? 
I tell you, he’s the Boooarder!”’ 

Twenty revolvers had popped out of 
as many pockets. A huge six-cylinder 
cranked up, and, loaded with armed 
volunteers, tore down the track after the 
fugitives, who, joined by their two con- 
federates on the road, were climbing into a 
battered old car of their own in a frenzy to 
escape. The ee had hardly begun 
before a second big fellow was got away, 
crammed to the guards and glistening 
with the white and blue steel of retribu- 
tion, to reénforce its eager brother and add 
another colossal bloodhound to the chase. 
One resourceful individual ran to the 
telephone, with the idea of rousing the 
neighboring towns—only to find that it 
was a dummy, with a tail of wire but six 
feet long. If any one still doubted the 
rascality of the so-called court, or the bold 
imposture by which they had been victim- 
ized, here was a confirmation that could 
not be gainsaid. 

This was the moment when Prince 
Georgie scurried down like a little squirrel, 
and was almost eatenalive. He was hugged 
and kissed and nearly torn to pieces, the 
women fighting for the tiniest scrap of him, 
and calling him a hero. Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer Trout, who had been so dignified 
before the sham judge, was the very worst 
of them all, grabbing him in her arms, and 
laughing ag wie her hat tipping off, 
— her long, beautiful, dark hair tumbling 
down in her impetuous ardor. ‘‘ The brave 
little man!” she cried out. ‘‘The brave, 
darling little chap, with more sense in his 
little noddle than all the rest of us put 
together! Oo shot the horrid wretch who 
was going to take my diamonds? Oo made 
him jump like a ene just when I 
was more humiliated than I have ever 
been in my life? Oh, Heavens, that howl 
of his just when I could have killed him 
for his gross impertinence, and yet had to 
bear it like a martyr at the stake!” 

She went off again in peals of laughter, 
holding Georgie tighter than ever, wriggling 
and emba: , while the Earl-person 
patted him on the back and said he was a 
wondah. ‘A perfect wondah, bah Jove, 
and as clean a shot as ever rolled over a 
tigah in the jungle! I’ve often heard of the 
American child, but this is the first time 
I’ve had the pleasure of seein’ him in 
action—and, bah Jove, I take my hat off 
to the young gentleman!”’ 

‘*That Boooarder was worse nor a tiger,”’ 
explained Georgie, a trifle vaingloriously. 
“He had a great big guuun in his pooocket, 
and that’s why I picked out his haaand 
first instead of aaaiming at his eeeye!”’ 

At this Mrs. Van Rensselaer Trout and 
the Earl-person could hardly contain 
themselves. Georgie, who was tired of 
being lionized, which was a very smother- 
ing and uncomfortable process, attempted 
to slip away to Chumdarling and Old- 
sweetie; but he was dragged back by his 
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WENTY years ago the oil lamp 
had already been driven out of the 
city into the country home where 
gas could not follow—so we thought. 

In those days we would have laughed 
at the idea of a country home lighted 
with gaslight. 

But like the telephone and free mail 
delivery gaslight has finally left the city 
to become a common rural convenience. 

In the year 1909, the up-to-date villager 
or farmer not only lives in a gas-lighted 
house, same as his city cousin, but when 
he drives home on a cold, wet night he 
actually lights up his barn, his barnyard 
or porches on his house with this gas- 
light by simply turning an ‘‘ignition’’ 
button on a post or wall. 


+ * 
* 


And this change seems quite like 
magic when you consider that this rural 
gaslight is home-made—made by the 
family itself right on the premises. 

Takes fifteen minutes once a month 
to make all that can be used in a large 
house. 

The magic is all in the strangely, 
weird, manufactured stone known com- 
mercially as ‘‘Union Carbide.”’ 

This wonderful gas-producing sub- 
stance, ‘‘Union Carbide,’’ looks and feels 
just like crushed granite. For country 
home use it is packed and shipped from 
warehouses located all over the United 
States in sheet steel cans containing 
100 pounds. 

Union Carbide won’t burn, can’t ex- 
plode, and will keep in the original 
package for years in any climate. For 
this reason it is safer to handle and 
store about the premises than coal. 


* * 
* 


All that is necessary to make ‘‘Union 
Carbide’’ give up its gas is to mix it with 
plain water—the gas, which is then in- 
stantly generated, is genuine Acetylene. 

When piped to handsome brass chan- 
deliers and fixtures Acetylene burns 
with an intensely brilliant, stiff flame, 
that the wind can’t affect. 

This flame makes light so white in 
color that it is commonly called ‘‘arti- 
ficial sunlight.’’ 

Experiments conducted by Cornell 
University have proven 
that it will grow plants 
the same as sunlight 
itself. 

Physicians recom- 
mend Acetylene as a 
relief for eyestrain, 
and it is used as an 
illuminant in fifty-four hospitals in 


New York City alone. diy 


Then too, Acetylene isso pure that 
you might blow outthe light andsleep 


Home-made Gas-Light 
From:Crushed Stone 










all night in a 
room with the 
burner open 
without anyin- 
jurious effects 
whatever. 

On account 
of its being 
burned in per- 
manent brass 
fixtures at- 
tached to walls 
and ceilings, Acetylene is much safer 
than smoky, smelly oi! lamps which can 
easily be tipped over. 

For this reason the Engineers of the 
National Board of Insurance Under- 
writers called Acetylene safer than any 
illuminant it commonly displaces. 

In addition to all these advantages, 
Acetylene light is inexpensive 

An Acetylene light of 24-candle power 
costs only about 334 cents for ten hours’ 
lighting, while for the same number of 
hours regular oil lamps of equal volume 
cost about 6 cents in kerosene, 
chimneys and wicks on the average. 

% * 
aa 

Consider this carefully and you will 
hardly wonder at the fact there are today 
no less than 176,000 towns and country 
homes lighted with home-made 
Acetylene, made from ‘‘Union Carbide.’’ 

Once a month some member of the 
family must dump a few pounds of Union 
Carbide in a small tank-like machine 
which usually sets in one corner of 
the basement. 

This little tank-like machine is auto- 
matic—it does all the work—it makes 
no gas until the burners are lighted and 
stops making gas when the burners 
are shut off. 

The lights, located in every room in 
your house, on your porches, in your horse 
and cow barns, or barnyards and chicken 
yards if you like, will all be ready to turn 
on with a twist of the wrist or a touch of 
the button at any time of the day or night. 

No city home can be as brilliantly or as 
beautifully illuminated as any one of these 
176,000 homes now using Acetylene. 

Won't you let us tell you how little it 
will cost to make this time-saving, money 
saving, beautifying 
lightat yourown home? 

Write us today how 
large your house and 
how many rooms you 
have, and receive our 
estimate and books , 
giving full information. 


Address, UNION CARBIDE SALES Co., 
Dept. A—155 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





$8,000-$10,000 | - 


YEARLY is frequently made by 


owners of our famous 
Merry- Go- Rounds. 
It is a big-paying, 
healthful business. 
Just the thing for the 
man who can’t stand 
indoor work, is not fit 
for heavy work, and 
has some money to in- 
vestina money-maker. 
We make everything in the Riding-Gallery line from 
a hand-power Merry-Go-Round to the highest grade 
Carousselles. They are simple in construction and 
require no special knowledge to operate. Write for 
catalogue and particulars. 
HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 

172 Sweeney St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 











LEATHER 






CANVAS GERMAN SiLvER 


Foster’s Arch 
Support and Heel Cushion 


Strengthens instep—lessens “jar” -— makes 

walkingeasy —graceful —tireless. Aste soft 

—snug asaglove. A fit forevery foot. Your size 

and $2.00 brings apairtoday. For sale at all shoe 

stores. Tredair Cushions separate 25c per pair. 
FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 

170 b Summer Street, Boston, Masa. 
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The Linoleum Without 


Every woman knows that 
things give away atthe seams. 
A dress without seams would 
wear better than one with 
seams. Shoes go at the 
seams. Seamless gem pans 
are more durable than the 
old pieced-together kind. 


Cook’s Inlaid Linoleum is molded 
—each roll one entire piece with no 
seam or joint anywhere. That is why 
Cook’s is longer-wearing and more 
sanitary than inlaids made of color 
blocks cut out and stuck together. No 
seams to open and let the edges turn 
up; no cracks for scrub water to seep 
through; no joints or depressions to 
collect dirt and germs. The pattern in 
Cook’s Inlaid goes through to the back 
and remains clear and distinct always. 


Cook’s Printed Linoleum has the 
pattern on the surface ; therefore costs 
less than Inlaid. It is flexible and 
tough, won’t chip or crack, and stands 
the grinding wear, with better preser- 
vation of pattern, than any other 
printed linoleum. 





Beautiful. patterns. Being better 
made, the patterns in Cook’s Linoleum 
are naturally more satisfying. Hand- 
some designs in a wide range of choice 
—from tile and parquetry effects to 
softer treatments in rich colorings of 
rug-like character. For every room— 
hall, library, living room, dining room, 
kitchen, bath, chamber, den. 


Ask your dealer for Cook’s Linoleum. 
Look for the name COOK’S on the back. 

By writing for Cook’s Linoleum Book M, 
you can get complete information on linoieum ; 
including color plates of the newest patterns, 
suggestions for various rooms and hints on 
how to buy. 


Gook’s Cork Carpet makes a quiet floor 
for churches, schools, public halls, etc. 











Cook’s Decora is taking the 
place of wall-paper in the modern 
home. Cleanable with a dam 
cloth, will never fade, nor crac 
with the plaster. Lastsa lifetime, 
fresh and bright. Beautiful de- 
signs, suitable to every room and 

harmonizing with any scheme of decoration. 
Comes in rolls and any paperhanger can put it 
on. Ask your dealer for Decora, Interesting 
booklet, Home Decoration, sent on request. 


IT your dealer can't supply Cook's 
write for the name of one who will, 
ain 4 


te 


| little leg, and then, all bewildered and 
xtraordinary 














happened 

pulsively unsnapped the di ~ 5 Boma 
ve iamo 

shoe perf pinned it on his coat, saying it 


was a for the pluckiest little boy 
in America. ‘‘ You’ve earned it a hundred 


times over,’’ she declared delightedly; ‘‘for 

that disgusting wretch would have got it 

— if you hadn’t been too sharp for 
im!” 

It was dark by the time they reached 
the gree, and returned home on foot, the 
tiredest people in the city and the happiest. 
Think of it—Pushkin saved and he ie 
covered with Boy and diamonds, the 
Boooarder cap and securely locked in 
a police station! A day well spent, assur- 

ly! A day of storm and stress and 
triumph, to be wound up with crackers and 
cheese, bought on the way from the grocer, 
and sleepy jubilation in that fifth-story 
flat. But how unfortunate that Mrs. 
Turner should have seized this occasion to 
die ‘‘from exhaustion following prolonged 
alcoholic excess,” as the note from Bellevue 
informed Oldsweetie. The news awaited 
him in an official envelope, though, with 
a clouded brow, he softened it to Georgie. 

“She is very sick,” he said. ‘Perhaps, 
she may never get well aay Georgie.” 
Then he took the little fellow in his arms 
and comforted him. ‘‘ Don’t you take on 
about yourself,” he went on. ‘There are 
some good, kind 
care of you—awfully nice people—with a 
big house full of little boys, and a play- 
ground, and a swimming tank, and ——”’ 

“Yes, I know, it’s an oooffe ,”’ inter- 
rupted Georgie with a stifled sob. ‘‘She’s 
dead, ain’t she?”’ 

‘Yes, my poor old Georgie, she’s dead.” 

Georgie buried his head on Oldsweetie’s 
shoulder, and lay there very still and silent 
for a long while. Then he got down and 
walked over to Chumdarling, who was 
gazing at him with her eyes Fall of tears. 

“‘Chumdarling,”’ he said gravely, ‘how 
awful good you've always n to me— 
always so kind, and giving me pennies and 
oranges and taking me out in Pushkin and 
loving me—and, and—I want you to kee 
this always, always, Chumdarling.” Wit 
that he reached up and pinned the diamond 
horseshoe on her dress. ‘‘ You won’t never 
forget me, will you, Chumdarling, and 
every time you look at it sparkling you will 
say it was Georgie what gave me that, 
won’t you? Georgie, in the oooffenage, 
thinking of you and Oldsweetie, and oh, 
wishing he was back here with bofe of 

ou.” 

Chumdarling knelt down and put her 
arms about him, her ey face all wet 
and troubled; and looking at Oldsweetie, 
who nodded back, she said: ‘Yes, I’li 
keep it 2. and what’s more, I’m going 
to keep the little boy, too! For you area 
precious little boy, and I love you; and 
why should wm go to an orphanage when 
there is the Boooarder’s room just waiting 
for you?” 

“With breakfast included,’’ added Old- 
sweetie, who always got a laugh out of 
everything, even in adopting an orphan— 
“With breakfast included—don’t you for- 
get that, old fellow!” 


A Touching Message 


R. GEORGE BROADHURST, author 
of the play, The Man of the Hour, is 
an Englishman, and recently made a visit 
to his native country. After having lived 
a week at one of the large hotels in London, 
he was surprised on the evening of his de- 
parture, although at a very late hour, to 
see an endless procession of waiters, maids, 
porters and pages come forward with the 
expectant smile and empty hand. When 
each and all had been well bestowed, even 
boots and under-boots and then another 
boots, he dashed for the four-wheeler that 
was to him safely away. 

Settling himself with a sigh of relief, he 
was about to be off when a page popped 
his head into the window and breathlessly 
exclaimed: ‘ 

“I beg pardon, sir, but the night-lift man 
says he’s waiting for a message from you, 
sir.”’ 

‘‘A message from me?”’ 

“Yes, sir; he says he cawn't go to sleep 
without a message from you, sir.” 

‘Really, he can’t go to sleep without a 
message from me?” 

e No, sir.’”’ 

“‘How touching. Then tell him, ‘ Pleas- 
ant dreams.’”’ 


ple who want to take’ 
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ste Baer: countless delights afforded by 


really good music are nowhere so com- 


pletely realized as in the home in which there is an 


ANGELUS Player-Piano 


If now, or in the future, you contemplate the possession of a player-piano, it is 
your duty to yourself and to those who are to participate in its enjoyment, to visit 
your nearest ANGELUS dealer and have him demonstrate the ANGELUS instru- 


ments to you. 


purchase any other instrument before you have made this investigation. 
hear and play the ANGELUS instruments yourself. 


the certainty of disappointment later 
THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


Established 1876 


Do not, as some others have done, permit yourself to be led to 


First, 
In this way you will avoid 
Let us send you the dealer’s name. 
MERIDEN, CONN, 


on. 


(Regent House, Regent Street, LONDON.) 











Eastwood Sandal 


Children’s 


Sizes 4 to 8 


$700 







An Ideal 
“Play Shoe” 


All the fun of “going barefoot’’ without the 
scratches and bruises. 

allow the feet to ex- 

Eastwood Sandals #107 ‘hs fect? oS 

are a grateful relief to children whose feet have 

been distorted by ill-fitting shoes. They relieve 
and prevent excessive perspiration. 

The Eastwood Sandals are made by an entirely new method 

of shoe construction. Stitching is all outside, no wrinkled 


linings, waxed thread or tacks—just clean, smooth, oak- 
tanned leather next to the feet. 


MADE OVER THE FAMOUS 
EASTWOOD LAST 


FOR SALE AT YOUR DEALERS 
or shipped to any address in the U. S., 
upon receipt of price as follows: Chil- 
dren's sizes 4 to 8, $1.00 per pair; 9 to 
11, $1.25; 12 to 2, $1.50. Larger sizes 
made for women and boys, 3 to 5, $2.00. 
Men's 6 to 10, $2.50, 

. * Our illustrated catalogue of latest styles 
Look for imprint in shoes and stockings for men, women 
on sole of sandal and children on request. 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. 2322 *¥7" 














Think Right—Live Right 
Are you perfectly satisfied with your present condi- 
tions in life; or do you yearn for better things? Do 
ou long for a larger life, greater pesaperty) better 
health and more perfect = x 4 Know {s then: 
Your thoughts make you. arn to think right and te 
control your thoughts, and your fondest hopes will be 
realized, your test ambition will become a reality, 
How to do it is the question; and the answer is: By 
reading our truly wonderful little volume just pub- 
lished, entitled, “ Thoughts Are Things,” which con- 
tains six intensely interesting and fascinating chap- 
ters on the much discussed subject—The Power 
Thought. They are: 1. Thoughts Are Things, 3%, 
Thought Currents; 3, Thought Atmospheres; *%. The 
Magnet of Thought; 5. Creative T ; 6, Your 
Latent Powers. . 
the benefits of right thinking at once. Send only 
10 CENTS (coin or stamps) today and get by 
return mail a copy of “Thoughts 
Are Things” and two copies of our monthly magazine 
ETERNAL PROGRESS, the reading of which will 
put you on the road to the best that life can yield, 
Address THE PROGRESS CO., 904 Rand-McNally Bldg.,Chicage 


Mother and Baby 


Go everywhere—in crowds, on 
cars, in elevators. 
Where impossible to wheel the 


Quioke Go-Baske, 


change in a second to carry 














is on your arm with baby ia 

it, wheels out of sight. 

—_ Where wheels will run, 

= change back to wheeler. 

ast Used as high-chair, jump- 

o er, bassinet. Sent on ap- 

comes proval. Write for “7 
y Mrs. Co. 

| Gate Tue WitHrow MF od 


2438 Walnut St., Cinc 


| 

AGENTS, —{ wenon }> 

Rolling Pin, Nin Te as ightning Seller. Sample 
in. ini iC ped. ° 

| free. . FORSHEE MFG. CO., Box 302, Dayton,9. 











The 


Official Base Ball Guide for 1909 


400 actian pictures of great ball players and most important games, including 
WORLD’S SERIES 
Official 1909 Schedules, Playing Rules, Tables of Averages, Records, Etc. 
10 cents at dealers’ or by mail 
1909—Reach Base Ball Catalogue—FREE 
200 illustrations in color—very attractive. 


A. J. REACH CO., 1705 Tulip Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


& 


NOW ON SALE 
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The Prudential 


made the 


Greatest Gain 
in Insurance in Force 


in 1908, 





of Any Life Insurance Company in the World! 


~~ ae. a i Oe Ae. = T< 


Giant Strides of a Giant Company: 


Gain in Life Insurance in Force, in 1908, over _— - - - - 97 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders, during 1908, over - - - 19 Million Dollars 
Dividend Fund to Credit of Participating Policies, Dec. 31, 1908, nearly 15 Million Dollars 


Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, plus Amount 
Held at Interest to Their Credit, Over 313 Million Dollars! 











OTHER 1908 FEATURES 


Expenses Reduced. 
New Monthly Income Policy Inaugurated. | 


Loaned to Policyholders, on Security of their Poli- 
cies, to Dec. 31, 1908, over 10 Million Dollars. 


STRENGTH OF | Tax Payments in 1908, nearly 1!4 Million Dollars. | 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


Cost Policy. Dept. M. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
—————————— EE 
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Process in grape juice 
making is very simple—so 
simple that many try it, yet 
so distinctly a process of 
infinite care and detail that 
many fail. 


Perhaps the real secret 
of the Weich process is that 
atevery step the grapes and 
the juice are handled with 
all possible quickness and 
cleanliness. 

We have special ma- 
chinery, either designed by 
us or built for us and not 
used in making any other 
Recently we 


grape juice. 
introduced asystem of pas- 
teurizing in the bottle at a 
lower uniform temperature 


This 


than heretofore. 
means better flavor. 


Welchs 
Grape 
Juice 


is stored only in glass con- 
tainers; never in barrels. 
Wherever the juice comes 
in contact with metal, 
aluminum is used. 








The Weich process trans- 
fers the natural juice from 
the luscious c]usters to 
sealed bottles, unchanged 
in anv way. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, 

send $3.00 for trial dozen pints, ex- 

press prepaid eastof Omaha. Booklet 
of forty delicious ways of using 

Welch’s Grape Juice free. Sample 

3-0z. bottle by mail, 10c. 











Westfield, New York 










The Welch Grape Juice Co. 








THE WHITE MICE 


(Continued from Page 21) 


‘are old friends. Your father is his friend. 
What more natural!’’ She broke forth 
hysterically. ‘‘I beg of you,” she cried, ‘‘I 
command you not to make an enemy of 
Pino. Tell him to wait, tell him that now 

ou can think of nothing but your father, 
but that when your father is free, that if 


” 





he will only set him free The 
mother held the girl toward her, searching 
her eyes. ‘Promise me,” she ged. 

Inez regarded her mother unhappily, and 
turned away. 

This, then, on the afternoon of Colonel 
Vega’s arrival at Curacao was the position 
toward him and toward each other of the 
three women of the Rojas household, and 
explains, perhaps, why, when that same 
afternoon Captain Codman told them the 
marvelous tale of Roddy’s proposition, 
Sefiora Rojas and her daughter received 
the news each in a different manner. 

Before she had fully understood, Sefiora 
Rojas exclaimed with gratitude: 

“Tt is the hand of God. It is His hand 
working through this t company.” 

‘Not at all,” snapped Captain Codman. 
“The company has nothing to do with it. 
As far as I can see, it is only the wild plan 
of a harum-scarum young man. He has 
no authority. He’s doing it for excitement, 
for an adventure. He doesn’t seem to 
know anything of—of what is going on— 
and, personally, I think he’s mad. He and 
his friend are the two men who twice drove 

ast your house this morning. What his 
riend is like I don’t know; But Forrester 
seems — capable of forcing his way in 
here. He wants what he calls ‘credentials.’ 
In fact, when I refused to help him, he as 
much as threatened to come here and get 
them for himself.” 

The voice of Sefiora Rojas was shaken 
with alarm. ‘He is coming here!’ she 
cried. ‘‘But if he is seen here they will 
know at once at Caracas, and my husband 
will suffer. It may mean the end of every- 
thing.”” Her voice rose, trembling with 
indignation. ‘‘How dare he! How dare 
he, for the sake of an adventure, risk the 
life of my husband! How can he expect 
to succeed where our friends have failed, 
and now, when Pino has returned and there 
is hope.” 

“TI told him that,” said the Consul. 

“You warned him,” insisted the Sefiora; 
‘*you told him he must not come near us?”’ 

Inez, who, with her sister, stood eager] 
intent behind the chair in which their 
mother was seated, laid her hand soothingly 
upon the Sefiora’s shoulder. 

“Ts it best,” she said, “‘to turn the young 
man ye f without learning what he wishes 
to do? Living in Porto Cabello, he may 
know something we could not know. Did 
you find out,” she asked the Consul, ‘‘in 
what way Mr. Forrester wishes to help 
us?” 

“‘No,” confessed Captain Codman, ‘I 
I was so taken aback,’ he ex- 
plained; “‘he was so ignorant, so cocksure, 
that he made me mad. And I just ordered 
him out, and I told him, told him for his 
own good, of course,” the Consul added 
hastily, ‘‘that he talked too much.” 

With critical eyes Inez rded her old 
— doubtfully, and shook her head at 

im. 

‘* And how did he take that?” she asked. 

“He told me,” answered the Consul, 
painfully truthful, “that my parrot had 
said the same thing, and that we might 
both be wrong.” 

There was an instant’s silence, and then 
Inez laughed. In shocked tones her 
mother exclaimed reprovingly. 

‘But he comes here,” protested the 
girl, ‘to do usa service, the greatest serv- 
ice, and he is ordered away. Why should 
we refuse to let him help us, to let any one 
help us? We should make the most of 
every chance that offers.”’ 

Sefiora Rojas turned in her chair and 
looked steadily at her daughter. 

“Your advice is good, Inez,” she said, 
‘but it comes strangely from you.” 

At the same moment, as though con- 
jured by her thought, a servant announced 
Colonel Vega, and that gentleman, with 
several of those who had lunched with him 
at the Café Ducrot, entered the room. In 
alarm Captain Codman. waited only to 
shake hands with the visitors and then 
he precipitantly departed. But in the 
meeting of the exiles there was nothing 
that would have compromised him. The 
reception of Colonel Vega by the three 
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Cloth, like /um- 
must be sea- 
Green wood 

warps and destroys the 

shape of the cabinet- 


ber, 
soned. 


work. Green cloth 
stretches and pulls all 
the lines of the gar- 
ment awry. 


SRucerity 
Clothes 


are made of seasoned fabrics 
—all the warp is shrunk out 


of them. After the mill has 
stamped them “‘/udly shrunk,” 
they are London shrunk at 

our tailories, until there’s a 

loss of 15% in every yard. 

But it’s worth wHz/e for us 
to take the loss and make 
the customer. 


Kuh, Nathan 6 Fischer Co. 


CHICAGO 












The ‘‘Sincerity’’ style book 
sent free for an ‘‘ask’’ on 
a postal card. Filled with 
young men’s fashions 
—and other men’s. 











This is just one of twenty smart Sincerity overcoats 
Jor young fellows 


i... —_ 
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Ye SHIBBOLETH 


Neckwear is always sold with a 

POSITIVE GUARANTEE 
We know them to be full 50¢ and 75¢ 

Scarf values because we Weave 
silks, fashion the Neckwear and sell 
**direct from weaver to wearer."’ you 
don’t think they are all we claim for 
them, return the ties at our expense and 
we will cheerfully refan money. 
Our New Scarfthe Oxford. 
For Easter $f. shaped flowing end 
four-in-hand made of rich lustrous 
ali siik Satin in the following colors : 
Navy, Copenhagen, Wine, O! by 
















Your choice of colors. 

$2.00 the half dozen 
Send Money Order, check or 2c 
stamps. 

Shibboleth Silk Co., 463 B’way, New York 
Shibboleth Scarfs in solid colom Stik 
Barathea and fancy iterns shown 
in Catalogue‘ G "'— Send for it. 














AMERICAN 


BEAUTY ROSES 


You can have American Beauty and other 
Roses in your yard, blooming freely all sum- 
mer and fall; you can have a Rose ga 

that will be the talk and admiration of your 
town, for less than the cost of one florist’s 
bouquet, and a little pleasure-giving work. 


Our Free Book Tells You How 
** The Garden of Delight,’’ with pictures of 
many gardens of Roses started with our 
plants and grown by our directions. You can 
do as well; read this book and start right! 
























HELLER BROS. 
913 8S. Main 8St., New Castle, Ind. 


The GARDEN 


of DELIGHT- 





TE Books free. Rates reasonable. 
PA NT : Highest references. Best_serv- 
ices. I PROCURE PAT- 


ENTS THAT PROTECT. Wateon 5B. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Box 2476, Washington, D.C. 





Hollow Building Block, 

EN I Brick Sill and Fence- 

Post Outfits. Best and 

Cheapest hard Damp-Proof White Diamond Concrete. 
FRANCIS CONCRETE MACH’Y CO., St. Louis 











WINSLOW'S *3:: 
Skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
for speed and durability. 
Please write for our new illustrated cata- 


logues. They are free. Kindly state whether 
you are interested in ice or roller skates. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 








hs 
ALL KINDS OF ICE SKATES 


84-86 Chambers St., New York 


superior finish. Made by 
the largest skate makers 
in the world. For over 50 
years standard of the world 


Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
8 Long Lane, E. C., London 
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The Sanitary and Economical OR eget Hair Brush looks exactly 


like the ordinary, yet it is wo! liy different. 

Turnasmall knob at the end of the handle, and the brist! t 

on wooden strips. These strips each contain only three rows of tufts, 

bristle is easily reached for cleaning. They may be boiled 
cust. You can now always have a clean brush. 

have a new brush whenever you wish. The cost is 

Peg at con for the new bristles, The backs last forever. They 

donot lose their polish, warp and split— because they do not get wet. 

The By-Town backs are made in three styles and woods: small 
long-handled, large long-handled and military, in Oak, Mahogany 
or Ebony. 

You may choose any bristles you desire: soft, medium, stiff or 
very ; short, medium, long or very long; flat or oval trimmed; 
white, black or black and white. 

Order any combination of the above backs and bristles, at the price 
of fi.50. Each single brush complete or $3 for pair military brushes. 

Hyour dealer has not yet put in the By-Town brush, write us 
direct enclosing $1.50, and we will mail you the kind of a brush you 
have dreamed of possessing. 









Say long, stiff, white bristles, oval 
trimmed with ebony mili back; or 
black , flat trimmed 


soft, medium, 
with 


views of what an ideal hair brush should 
be, and we will mail it postpaid for the 
one price of $1.50. We will take it back 
and Ba you are not 


If you have a silver back, for which 
you desire new bristles and the By-Town 
“*™ everlasting feature, mail it to us and we 
will put in our device and your choice of 
bristles for $5. With the device once in, 
new bristles will cost only 40 to 78 cents 
each time they are renewed. 

‘ Manufacturers of fine silver toilet sets 
Dry cleaning of bristles. can put in By-Town bristles and lock- 
ing devices as easily as the old style. Write us. 

Write for booklet or better still send us $1.50 for a brush. You do 
not have to keep it unless you are thoroughly pleased. If you send 
the brush back, we will return your money by the next mail. 


By-Town Incorporated, 2 River Street, Aurora, Ill. 


To Dealers: Ours is a most attractive proposition. We offer 
larger returns from a smaller investment. Write us to-day and 
be prepared to take the profits our advertising in two million 
homes will bring you. 




















\ , 7HEN you buya 
Beehler Umbrella 
we work your name 
and address right in- 
to the fabric so it can- 
not be taken out 
without destroying 
the umbrella. That makes ita 
\NAME-ON andnomatterwhereyou 
forget it or who borrows it, the 
umbrella is always identified as 
yours and bound to come back. 
Any name and address worked in. 
free of charge and delivery prepaid in 
- 8. on receipt of — 
$2.50 for Size 28 — Men’s or Women’s 
$2.00 for Size 26 — Women’s 
Orders filled same day received. 


Our Guarantee — Your money back if 
you are not satisfied. You run no risk. 
































you will be glad to endorse it with your name. The 
fabric is high lustre, water-proof gloria silk that won't 
crack or split. The Beehler frame is rubber enameled 
a, Steel and won't rust, break or work loose. A patent 
a raises and lowers it with no sticking, slipping or pinching 
fingers Geta \NAME-ON today—it always comes back ! 
Write for “‘ The {NAME-ON Book ’’ sh wing 
beautiful handles and samples of different silks. 
The Oldest Umbrella House in America. Founded 1828. 


William H. Bechler, 204 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Lame People | | 
with ready made Shoes. Write for 














* HENRY 8. LOTZ 
313 Third Ave., New York 
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women was without outward significance. 
They greeted him, not as a leader of their 
conspiracy, but as they might have re- 
ceived any friend who, after an absence, 
had returned to them. When he bent over 
the hand of Inez he raised his liquid eyes 
to hers, but the girl welcomed him simply, 
without ‘confusion. 

He decided that her mother could not 
as yet have told her of his wishes. Had 
she done so he felt sure, in view of the 
honor he would pay her, her embarrass- 
ment at meeting him would have been 
ap nt to all. 

ega himself elected to tell the ladies of 
pe attack made upon him at the Café 

crot. He made little of it. He gave 
the ladies to understand that his life, like 
that of all public men, was always at the 
mercy of assassins. To Roddy he gave 
full credit. 

“Imagine this man reaching for his 
weapon,’ he related dramatically, ‘“my- 
self too far from him to fall upon him, and 
my arms resting upon the shoulders of my 
two good friends! Their safety, also, is in 
my mind. But I am helpless. I saw the 
villain smile confidently. He points the 
weapon. Then the young man springs 
upon him and the bullets pass us harm- 
lessly. Believe me, but for Mr. Forrester 
all three of us, General Pulido, Colonel 
Ramon and myself, might now be dead.” 

The two gentlemen designated dismissed 
the thought with a negligent wave of the 
hand. It suggested that, to soldiers like 
themselves, being dead was an annoyance 
to which they had grown accustomed. 

**Mr. Forrester!’’ exclaimed Inez, catch- 
ing at the name. 

“Mr. Forrester!’’ repeated her mother. 
“But I thought—I was told only just now 
that he knew nothing of our plans.” 

“That is quite true,’ Colonel V 
assured her. ‘‘He was not with us. e 
was there by accident.” 

“Let us rather say,” corrected Sefiora 
Rojas piously, ‘“‘he was placed there by a 
special Providence to save you.” 

That the Almighty should be especially 
concerned in his well-being did not appear 
to Vega as at all unlikely. 

He nodded his head gravely. 

“It may be so,” he admitted. 

Through force of habit Sefiora Rojas 
glanced about her; but the open windows 
showed the empty garden, and around her, 
seated in two rows of rocking-chairs—the 
ladies facing the door, the men facing the 
ladies—she saw only friends. 

“But why,” she asked, “is young Mr. 
Forrester not in the confidence of his own 
father? Can he not trust his own son?” 

As though sure of her answer she cast a 
—— glance at the daughter who 
had dared, against Coury Codman and 
herself, to champion Mr. Forrester’s son. 
Pino frowned mysteriously. He did not 
like to say that with any action of the great 
Mr. Forrester he was not acquainted. So 
he scowled darkly and shook his head. 

“It is a puzzle,” he said; “the young 
man isa fine fellow. To him I owe my life. 
He appealed to his friends, who, in time to 
the sedate rocking of the chairs, nodded 

p= ‘But his father is very decided. 
ae les us to send him at once to Porto 
Cabello. He instructs us not to let him 
know what we plan to do. I learned that 
in Porto Cabello he is only a workman, or, 
a little better, the foreman of the Jamaica 
coolies. I don’t say so,” Pino pointed 
out, as though, if he wished, he might say 
a great deal, “but it looks as though he 
were here for some punishment—as though 
he had displeased his father. Else,’ he 
demanded, “ why should his father, who is 
so wealthy, give his son the wages of a 
foreman?” 

During the visit of the conspirators the 
traditions of Spanish etiquette gave Colonel 
Vega no opportunity to separate Inez from 
the others; and soon, without having 

ken to her alone, he and his followers 

— 

hen they had gone, Inez, as was her 
custom when she wished to be by herself, 
ordered her pony and rode out on the cliff 
road to the orange ove. Riding 
unattended was a breach of Spanish- 
Amneeien, pre. But Pek pee 
permi it, and, in the eyes of the people 
of Willemstad, her long residence abroad 
and the fact that she was half American 
of the North partially excused it. Every 
morning at sunrise, before the heat of the 
day, and just before the sun set, Inez made 
these excursions. They were the bright 
moments of her present life. If she did not 
wish to think, they prevented her from 
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Franklin 


Model D is a touring-car you can afford to own and to 


use every day. It is not a 


Model D 


big expensive machine. Its 


sensible proportions, its ability, its handsome body, large 
wheels and the ease and grace with which it handles place it 


in a class by itself. 


An ideal touring-car—not too large for city 
and business use. Light-weight and refined, 
it is more economical to maintain than many 
runabouts. 

It is not a one-season automobile. It is 
for year in and year out service. Like all 
Franklins, its motor by means of an auxiliary 
cylinder exhaust and sheet metal radiating 
flanges is cooled by air without the use of 
water. This gets rid of weight and compli- 
cation, and permits light and simple construc- 
tion throughout. 

Then there is none of the worry and bother 
of the water-cooling system—nothing to freeze, 
boil dry or leak. 

When touring you can make time with 
Model D and make it comfortably. It does 
not jar and fatigue the passengers, nor by its 
jolting dissipate the power. Its full elliptic 
springs and laminated wood chassis frame 
absorb and neutralize the shocks from road 
inequalities. You can use the power. You do 
not strain and rack the automobile. 

No automobile with half-elliptic springs 
even of much greater horse-power can with 
comfort equal Model D on American roads. 


Look into this question. 


This is because the road ability of an auto- 
mobile is determined by its design and con- 
struction—the way it rides and what it does 
to the passengers—rather than by the size of 
the engine. 

Model D is not hard on tires. Its wheels 
and tires are larger in proportion to weight 
than those on other automobiles. Indeed, 
weighing as it does a third less than the 
average water-cooled automobile of similar 
capacity, it gives the minimum tire and oper- 
ating expense. 

The 1909 Model D wona perfect score in the 
five leading reliability contests of the season. 
No other automobile was perfect in more than 
two of these contests. In one contest it was 
necessary to make 250 miles a day for four days. 
In their effort to make the time, twenty-five 
per cent of the water-cooled contestants broke 
their steel chassis frames, while Model D 
had no trouble at all. So it is the whole con- 
struction, not simply the power, that deter- 
mines the speed and ability of an automobile. 

This is the fifth year of Model D. It isa 
tried and proven standard —the ideal automo- 
bile for all-around service. 


Weigh and ride in Model D. 


Then weigh and ride in other automobiles over the same road 
at the same speed. You will understand the meaning and 
value of non-jarring, easy-riding construction. 





FRANKLIN MODEL D, four-cylinder 
28 horse-power, five-passenger touring- 
car, 2200 pounds, $2800. Single or double 
rumble seat runabout, $2700. Standard 
finish touring-car, royal blue; runabout, 
red and black. 36-inch wheels, same size 
as used on the best water-cooled auto- 
mobiles weighing a thousand pounds 
more, Sheet aluminum body on steel 
angle frame---the strongest and lightest 
automobile body made. Three large and 
powerful brakes, acting on transmission 
and rear wheels. Selective type trans- 
mission, positive gear-driven oiler, Bosch 
high tension magneto. 


Other four- and six-cylinder models, $1750 to $5000. 


Our forty-page catalogue de luxe treats the whole automobile question in a clear and fair 
manner, shows why the Franklin, now in its eighth year, is the automobile for those who 


want the highest standard of comfort and ability. 


Write for it. 


H H FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY Syracuse N Y 











Every Order Out on 
Time—Delivery Cost 
Cut in Two—with the 


$100 F. O. B. Toledo. 





COO KAGE CAR 





CONSOLIDATED PACKAGE CAR—Capacity 150 Ibs. 


ociaated 


HIS little car will deliver more goods in 
less time, and at less actual cost, than the 
best horse and wagon you have today. 
It will satisfy present customers 
bring new customers to your store. 
The cost of operation is a boy’s time; the 
cost of inaintenance nothing at all. 
Think that over for a moment; get its full 
significance to your business. . 
Write for details and the enthusiastic let- 
ters from dealers in every line who know the 


Consolidated Package Car. 


The Consolidated Mfg. Co. 


1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


We also make the Yale 3% H.P. Motor 
Cycle; the Yale and the Snell Bicycles; 
the Hussey Handle Bar—each the best the 
largest plant in America can produce. 


and 
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~ Sold! 


—for 17c a Day 


Our plan of selling Oliver Typewriters for 
‘*17-Cents-a-Day”’ is certainly a hummer. 

Making things hum at ourGeneral Offices, 
where our Private Wires converge 

For the wires are humming with “‘ hurry- 
up” messages from our agents throughout 
the world 

Until even the Factory hums the tune of 
“*17-Cents-a-Day.’’ 

If we had any doubts of the plan’s success, 
they have all been swept away by the flood 
of Oliver orders—at ‘‘17-Cents-a-Day.”’ 

We struck a mighty popular chord, in 
such a vigorous way that the sales reach 
more stupendous totals with each succeed- 
ing day. 

A small cash payment brings the machine 
—the balance you can pay in regular 
monthly remittances—at ‘‘17-Cents-a-Day.”’ 





The Oliver writes in a whisper, with an 
action as smooth as oil. Its working parts 
move in swift response to the play of the 
fingers on the keyboard, with far more 
speed than you’ll ever need, and strength 
to withstand the endurance test of 
Twentieth Century strain. 


™ OLIVER 


Typewrit@r 
The Standard Visible Writer 


It carries no ‘‘excess baggage’”’ in the 
form of unnecessary wires and springs, 
having 7,000 ¢o 1,500 less parts than other 
standard machines. 

Do you wonder that the Oliver Typewriter 
is a prodigy in performance ? 

The splendid merit of the Oliver has 
carried it fast and far, uniil today it leads in 
sales and stands supreme in service. 


A*100 Typewriter 


for 17c a Day 


The individuality of the Oliver is re- 
flected in its unique and practical design. 

It follows ‘‘the line of least resistance ’’ 
and is first to arrive at results. 

And the same straight line has led us to 
the new selling plan, which has augmented 
the prestige and popularity of the Oliver 
tremendously by bringing the world’s best 
$100 machine within the reach of everybody. 


See the nearest Oliver Agent or write 
direct to the General Offices of 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


Oliver Typewriter Building 
43 Dearborn Street 


Chicago 
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thinking; if she did wish to think, they. pro- 
tected her from intrusion, and gave 1 


from intrusion, gave her 
strength and health to bear the grinding 
anxiety of the other hours. 


They brought back to her, also, memo- 
ries of rides of former days, before her 
father had been taken from her, when they 
had trotted politely over the tan bark of 
Rotten Row, or when, with her .soldier 
brother, she had chased the wild cattle on 
the a 

ow, with her head bent, with the hand 
that held the reins lying loosely on her 
knee, she rode at a A. ie body relaxed, 
her eyes seeing nothing. Her mind was 


. intent upon her problem, one in which her 


answer to Pino Vega was but a part. To 

out the plan she had in mind she 
needed a man to help her, and there were 
two men to whom she might appeal. But 
only one, not both of them, could help her. 
She was determined not to return from her 
ride until she had decided which one it 
should be. 

After an hour, as though she had reached 
her decision and was fearful lest she might 
reconsider it, she lifted the pony into a 
gallop and raced to Casa Blanca. On 
arriving there she went directly to her 
room, wrote a note, and returned with it 
to the stable where the groom was just 
lifting the saddle from her pony. 

He was an old man, trusted by Inez. 
As a body servant he had first served her 
brother, then her father, and after the im- 
prisonment of General Rojas, had volun- 
teered to follow the women of the family 
into exile. 

For a moment the girl regarded him 


earnestly. 

“Pedro,”’ she asked, “‘what would you 
do to save the master?” 

When the man was assured he had under- 
stood her he lowered the saddle to the 
ground, and standing erect threw out his 
arms with his open palms toward her. In 
pantomime he seemed to signify that for 
the purpose she named his y, his life, 
were at her disposition. 

Inez showed him the note. 

“You will take this,” she said, ‘‘to an 
American, Mr. Forrester. He is at one of 
the hotels. No one must know you are 
seeking him, no one must see you give him 
this note. Not even my mother must 
suspect that any message has been sent 
from this house to that gentleman. When 
he has read the note he will say ‘yes’ or 
‘no.’ If he asks questions you will shake 
your head. As soon as you get your an- 
swer come directly to me.” 

She gave him the note and after an im- 
pressive delay continued: 

‘‘There is a new plan to save my father. 
If you deliver this note safely you will 
have taken the first step to set him free. 
If you blunder, if it is found out that Mr. 
Forrester and one of the Rojas family are 
—e together, it will mean greater 
cruelties for my father; it may mean his 
death.” 

The girl had spoken in the way she 
knew would best appeal to the man before 
her. And she was not disappointed. His 
eyes shone with excitement. That he was 
conspiring, that he was a factor in a plot, 
that the plot had in view the end he so 
much desired, filled him-with pleasure and 
pride. Crossing himself, he promised to 
carry out her orders. 

As Inez returned to the main portion of 
the house the sun was just sinking into 
the sea; and, to keep their daily tryst, her 
mother and sister were moving toward the 


cliff. 

While the crimson disk descended, the 
three women stood silent and immovable, 
the face of each turned toward the rim 
of the horizon. As though her eyes 
could pierce the sixty miles that lay 
tween her and her father, Inez leaned 
forward, her fingers interlaced, her lips 
slightly apart. That, at that moment, he 
was thinking of her, that he was looking to 
where he knew she was on , and 
thinking of him, moved her as greatly as 
though the daily ceremony was for the 
first time being carried fo . A wan- 
dering breeze, not born of the sea, but of 
the soil, of tropical plants and forests, and 
warm with sunshine, caressed her face. 
It came from the land toward which her 
eyes were turned. It was comforting, 

a breathing of ,. ae 
touched her she smiled slightly. She ac- 
cepted it as a good omen, as a message sent 
from across the sea, to tell her that in the 
step she had taken she had done well. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 




















7 is the last on 
which has been 
built the greatest 
year-in-year-out 
patronage ever 
created for a first 
grade shoe. 


Write for this book, 
“The Right to 
Know,” and learn 
how to judge a shoe 
berag 8 are buy- 
ing a shoe. 


The Stetson Shoe Co. 


South Weymouth, Mass. 
Dept. C 


New York Shop 
7 CORTLANDT STREET 





March 27, 1909 
















THE 
(29 
STETSON” 
MODEL 

O other last ever modeled has shaped a 
shoe in every size to accommodate so 
comfortably the little differences in foot- 
shapes, or which provide so perfect a fit 

for so great a number of feet. 





Nine out of ten men, in first trying the “Stetson” last, find a 
comfort that no other shoe has ever given. Every day for 13 
years more men have found this out. These men have 
stuck to the “Stetson”—-When you try it, so will you, 


If you want solid foot comfort now and always, good con- 
servative style and finest stock and workmanship a 
one, you'll get it when you wear the “Stetson” last. 


Your local shoe man who displays the Red 
Diamond Sign has the “Stetson” last, 
also a fuil line of Spring and Sum- 
mer Stetsons in many styles and 
leathers—$5.00 to $9.00. 

























NEW-SKIN 


more effective. 


Skin “‘stays put.”’ 


and water. 


nails, insect stings. 


Our Free Books 

at, LOL ATET SM Sandor Systems 
Instead of Court Plaster fade Yomestie) aes 
you. 'o readers 


New-Skin takes the place of 
ordinary court-plaster, being far 


Court-plaster comes off, but Mew- 
New-Skin does not 
come off even when you put on a glove 
over it or when washed with soap 


Court-plaster collects dirt around the 
edges right next to the wound where 
perfect aseptic cleanliness is most es- 
sential, but New-Skin, painted softly 
over the wound, seals it securely under 
a clean, air-tight, germ-proof film. 

Court-plaster looks bad, is a blemish 
on face or hands, but Vew-Simis trans- 
parent and practically invisible. 

For everything that you use court-plaster for 
— cuts, abrasions, burns, scrapes where the skin 
needs protection , Vew-Séin is betterthancourt- 
plaster; useful also in lots of cases where court- 
plaster is useless, such as chapped or split lips, 
chafed feet, chilblains, callous spots, hang- 


“Paint it with NEW-SKIN and forget it.” 
Always insist on getting ‘‘ NEW-SKIN.”’ 
10c, 25c and 50c at the druggists or 


NEWSKIN COMPANY, Dept. A, New York 


by mail. 


Have Running 
Water 
In Your Home 


EADER WATER SUPPLY f 
SYSTEMS for country 
and suburban homes are 

the one simple and always 
satisfactory solution of pure 
water supply. 

The cost is very reasonable, 


from $48 upward. You can 
havecool water in summer, but $4 





no freezing water in winter. 
You rg ave —s 

pressure row a stream 

waterclearover your buildings—ample fire protection. 












f 4 ' 
OES Fiat ofthis magazin 
OY we makea: 
Valero PORTER ier of a Lender 
System exactly 
Suited to your requirements as low as $48. Write us and our 
Engineering Dept. service sg ~. ian a 
“er actual makers 
Unlimited Guarantee Leader Water Our 
ae you on —- Leader System is untienhed ant 
absolu’ protects ior satisfaction or your money 
Write com ienadies iedayt tor Book and special propositios. 
LEADER IRON WORKS 


Factory and Main Office: 431 St., Decatur, Iilinols 
‘So. 45.10 William St., N. ¥.Cltya 


eres, ar 
























bo N SOILED 
FINGERS 
Scriptol Fountain Pen 





tae CARTRIDGE ™=« 


is a little container full of the finest Fountain Pen Ink, that just slips 
into your pen—screw on the cap and it is ready to write. Whenempty, 
throw itaway. No ink bottle, no filler, only Scriptol totes 
Fit any Fountain Pen—save time and patience —and cost 

penny a fill.’’ We will send ten for 10.cts. postpaid. Agents wanted. 


SCRIPTOL INK CO., 180 Fulton Street, New Yo 
— 























est comfort. We offer over 75 styles of these eas% 
self-propelling and Invalid’s Rolling Chairs, 
with latest i 








signs’’—no ‘‘ cold notes. 
descriptive matter, 


SHORTHAND 
BTN AS 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine ch No 
“ **—-no ** guled lines’ “ 


**word- 
** Speedy, practical system that can be 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. 
full ive free, address, 





from 
improvements. 
factory to you, freight , and sell 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
Liberal Discounts to all sending 
for free Catalogue NOW. 










a MFG. 
dig® (Sas Madison Avenue, TOLEDO, 0. 
ou —— 
QUICKEST, BEST AND CHEAPEST METHOD 


teem. TELEGRAPH Y “coum 


Address The Ohio Telegraph Transmitter Co., The Holland, Lina, Oe 















Correspondence 
, Chicago, Ill. 








| Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House 
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en a Big Man 
izes You Up 























There is no better asset a man in this age can possess 
than a clean-cut, well-dressed personal appearance. 
Many a man has sai/ored his way into the confidence of 
absolute strangers— has tailored his way through cold- 
ness and distrust — has saz/ored himself into life oppor- 
tunities through sheer attractiveness of good clothes. 


ag > 
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—your personality; clothes that agree with every 
line and curve of your physique. Only a tailor can 
make clothes like these! And here is a world famous 


—.. 


The Two Thousand headed Tailor 


In Chicago and New York we oper- 
ate the two largest and bést organized 
tailoring establishments in America. 

These shops are tailor shops in the 
fullest sense of the term; for every 
Royal garment is cut and draped to fit 
the measure and the order of the man 
who is to wear it. 


supervision and inspection of these 
famous designers. 


The Clothes and the Prices Fit You 


If we tailored for a few dozen men 
as the local tailor does, we would have 
to charge his exorbitant prices. We 
would have to ask an immense profit 
from a few customers, instead of a 
very small one from thousands. 








: : Es is rirwe of coe age But we are tailoring for a nation— 
‘ ong clothes-make ere that i j 

, ion ac pon anor | cadeduerthe kod uierses. 
. cleverest and highest ‘salaried designers That is why we can put into your 
) in America. We pay more for the suit or overcoat, at $25 to $40, the same 


services of these designers alone than 
the entire gross income of twenty 
average local tailor shops. 

Yet our business is so systematized 
that every garment we make up, either 
in Chicago or New York, is tailored 
to the customer’s order under the direct 


irreproachable style and exclusiveness 
that the Fifth Avenue local tailor has 
to sell at $60 to $100 in order to exist. 


500 Beautiful All Wool Patterns 


There is a dealer near you waiting to 
take your measures. And in his store 


T hie 


Chicago 
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Over 5,000 Royal Dealers 


Good clothes are not necessarily expensive clothes, but they are 
tailored clothes—they are clothes that fit you; your body and 


Royal 


President 





organization of tailors waiting to tailor clothes for 
you. A local dealer near you will take the measures. 
Shall we send his name? 

if we must risk its whole cost on the 
chance of being able to please you. 


Will you send the coupon today for 
our local dealer’s name, our fascinat- 


there are 500 strikingly handsome and 
exclusive cloth patterns awaiting your 
inspection. ‘Think of that —a half a 
thousand samples of cloth, in every 
imaginable design, weave and coloring. ing booklet and .- a copy of our 
Can even the most exacting man fail unparalleled _ - legal guaranty? 
to suit his taste in an enormous cloth “a < pes ' 
collection like this? 2 4% 
And every pattern in ALL Pure _ au 
Wool, mind you. Westandalone 4  & 
in America today as the TW ~ oF 
< 
only tailors or clothes ~~ & 
makers in the world < 
who legally guarantee 
each and every garment 
to be absolutely freefrom 
cotton —to be Wool and 
wool alone. A legal guar- 
antee card to that effect is at- 
tached to every garment. 
We want to make yourSpring 
suit. We want to make it even 


Fill out and 
send in this little 
“Card of Introduc- 

tion” for our fascinating 
little booklet and the name 
of the nearest Royal dealer, 
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The Warner 
Brothers Company. 
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and facilities insure not only 





rust, break or tear. 
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Priced from $5.00 to $1.00 per 
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The above illustration proves the statement 
that Warner’s Corsets forecast the figure 
tendencies a full year in advance. 
we pictured this corset last season, it was 
considered extreme—this season it is the 


Our Parisian staff reports modifications of the 
reigning fashions in dress, but such as to require 
more than ever the long, graceful lines. 
are delineated in their perfection by the corset 
models originated by us and familiar to-day to 


The designing of the present-day corset is a new 
by careful and experienced 
ong, straight-back, curveless- 
hip corset that is light, durable, and at the same 
i be produced by 
makers of unqualified standing. Our reputation 
erfection of de- 
signing, but accuracy and skill in construction. 
Every part of Warner’s Corsets is tested to the 
Warner’s standard—cloth, boning, interlinings 
and all, They are guaranteed to wear—not to 


Send for Booklet ‘‘P,’’ telling the proper method of lac- 
ing, a and wearing your corsets, with illustrations 
the styles that may be obtained at all shops. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Oakland, Cal. 


Every Pair Guaranteed 
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Made of Khaki and of 






ble, fast colors. 







Patented. 


Fred’k H. Sprague Co., 64 Main Street, ORANGE, MASS. 


PATENTS that PROTECT = 


ur 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps. 






boys mailed free. 
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| R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. 
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m=) 
66 % _ 4°? WASH | 
Tt i suits 

With Inner-waist equipped with ex- 
tensions for the garters and take-up 
for lengthening, all in one, and sell- 
ing at the low price of $1.00. So easy 
to put on that the youngsters can 
quickly dress and undress themselves. 





checked Ginghams and Galateas. Sub- 
stantially made for hard wear; washa- 


Ask your dealer. If he hasn't it, send 
us $1, stating color and material de- 
sired, with age of boy, and we will 
mail a suit to your address. If not satis- 
factory we will return your money. 
This is the biggest dollar's worth ever 
offered in boys’ garments. 

Our catalog of wash and play suits for 


striped and 


Estab. 1869 














STOCK 
MANIPULATION 


(Continued from Page 13) 


sold 107,000 shares of United States Steel 
preferred at from $9514 to $9514 a share, 
and the next day the stock sold at par! 
Mr. Keene himself told me that in one day 
he sold 300,000 shares of United States 
Steel common and preferred. To achieve 
this he had to resort, as I have said, to all 
manner of devices, Se machin- 
ery of the Stock Exchange; but, while he 
ra have taken full advantage of care- 
fully-fostered gambling propensities and 
the inflamed ey = sore of the public, at 
no time did he deliberately or otherwise 
misrepresent anything. To be sure, he did 
not have to. 

The obvious point, in such manipula- 
tion, is that it has become a trade custom 
to distribute stocks in the way Mr. Morgan 
did. If you consign all the present machin- 
ery to the scrap-heap and give no new 
machinery to replace the old, you are en- 
—— upon the financial world 
and through it to business men and manu- 
facturers. The consideration of the ethical 

oints involved is wise and noble. But it 
is not condoning or temporizing with evil 
to consider the expediency of sweeping re- 
forms. For example, a far greater wrong, 
ethically and financially and in every other 
way, than the market manipulation of the 
Steel shares, was the declaration of divi- 
dends on the common stock, a step into 
which Mr. Morgan was literally forced by 
circumstances beyond his control at the 
time, which other circumstances forced 
him to suspend later. 

All manipulation, of course, is not neces- 
sarily manipulation of distribution. It 
may be the manipulation of accumulation. 
It is difficult to see how the desire to buy 
cheap is to be eliminated from the human 
breast by wise and beneficent—and effect- 
ive—laws. When it is astutely retorted 
that no wise and beneficent legislator 
would try to do this, the problem at once 
resolves itself into the enforcement of the 
laws, already in the statute books, forbid- 
ding misrepresentation or the obtaining 
of money or its equivalent under false pre- 
tenses; in short, the abolition of methods 
not illegal but unethical. 

An instance of the manipulation of 
accumulation may be found in the oper- 
ations which eventually precipitated the 
great Northern Pacific panic of May 9, 
1901. Mr. James J. Hill and Mr. J. 
repens ary 7 in control respectively 
of the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific, after disagreeing so violently that 
they almost began what would have been 
a disastrous railroad war in the Northwest, 
came together, Mr. Morgan leaving Mr. 
Hill in control virtually of the destiny of 
both roads. Mr. Hill, at last, in position 
to fulfill what before had merely been 
dreams of railroad empire, decided that 
both companies should jointly acquire the 
St. Paul. Mr. Morgan aiding and abet- 
ting, Mr. Hill began to purchase St. Paul 
stock in the open market very quietly, 
and when the combination had secured 
large holdings of the stock they went to 
the St. Paul directors, whose holdings to- 

ether with those of Messrs. Morgan and 
Frill would have carried the absolute con- 
trol. But the big holders refused to allow 
the St. Paul to lose its Pag and said 
No. Very angry were Mr. Morgan and 
Mr. Hill at the time and characteristicall 
voiced their chagrin. They sold out a 
their useless St. Paul holdings, there was a 
big slump in the price and the incident was 
closed, so far as concerned ‘‘ Grand Old St. 
Paul.” Hill then turned his attention to 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy. He 
began to buy the latter stock February 15, 
1901. The price was 14234. He decided 
to buy it with a brass band. It soon be- 
came known that Mr. Hill was “buying 
control of the Burlington.” Everybody 
knew it—except the officials of the Bur- 
lington and the largest individual holders 
of the stock, who said they had not been 
peer yeep This was Gospel truth. But 

ill said he was ey the control, and so, 
as he bought it, the stock soared. There 
was such a wild stock-market boom at the 
time and prices of so many shares, time 
and again, had risen so extravagantly on 
mere rumors of “deals” which later failed 
to materialize, with resultant slumps, that 
the wise ones laughed when they saw 
Chicago, gy and Quincy selling at 
crazy prices. amblers and speculators 
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Why should you pay extra 


for the guarantee ? 


You can’t get any longer-wearing stockings 
than Manheim Mendless Hose, no matter 


how much more you pay. 


Why not save 


the difference ? 
Manheim Mendless Hose are made to stand 


hard usage. 


wear. comes. And they’re guarantee 


They’re doubly re-inforced where the 


to last a full half-year without mending, 


If they don’t, we’ll give you a new pair free. 


Manheim Mendless Hose 


are strongly and evenly knit to shape— without seams—from 


extra-fine yarn. 


They fit perfectly, and are always soft and 


comfortable — after washing as well as when new. Fast colors. 


MEN’S.SOCKS.—Black, light and dark tan, navy blue and gray. Sizes 1 
9% to11%. Sold only 6 pairs (one size) in a box, with guarantee, 


WOMEN’S STOCKINGS.—Black, and light and dark tan. Sizes 5 
844tol0%. Sold only 6 pairs (one size) in a box, with guarantee,, 1. 0 


If your dealer hasn’t Manheim Mendless Hose don’t 
accept asubstitute. Send us your dealer’s name together 


with $1 for men’s, or $1.50 for women’s, 


State size 


(orsize of shoe) and color—assorted colors if desired— 
and we will send you 6 pairs by mail prepaid. 


MANHEIM HOSIERY MILLS 


46 E. Granby St., Manheim, Pa. 


Reference: Keystone National Bank, Manheim, Pa. 


Attractive terms to dealers in territory where we are not represented. 


reysteas 
Guaranteed 
for 6 months 
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Trons in Minutes What 
It Takes Hours to Tron 
by Han Would it be worth anythin 


to save several hours, har 
work on ironing day? To 
save nearly all the fuel? To do ironin 
better—have your clothes look whiter an 
last longer? The 


® DOMESTIC 


( IRONING 
Vogty MACHINE 








Opportuniti 

South Houston offers evengtenid inducements to 
manufacturers, and unusual opportunities to 
home-seeker, the health-seeker and the investor. 

This thriving little community is within 20 min- 
utes ride of the heart of Houston — the Chicago of 
the South. Its recent and wonderful growth 
romises, for the immediate future, a rapid 

in both wealth and population. . 

Situated in the fruit and orange growing section 
of Texas, the location of South Houston is ideal, 
The climate is delightful; frost rarely occurs, and 
overcoats are seldom needed. 


Write to-day for full information of the best 
tanities in wonderful State of Texas. A 


The Western Land Corporation, Houston, Texas 














willenableyou 
to accomplish 
all these desir- 
able things. It 
will iron all 
. yourflat pieces 
4 cold in one- 
fourth the time 
—pressure puts 
on a polish no 
woman hasthe 


strain the 
goods—that’s 
why clothes last twice and three times as long. Why 
shouldn’t you use one? Write today for free k of 
ironing-day helps, and be sure to ask for our 30-day 

trial plan —we let you try it before you buy it. 








DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING oe 


g Box 1263, RACINE, WIS. 
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x Automob: 


Of Every 
Lamps, Generators, Gas Tanks, Speed- 
ometers, Plugs, Coils, Batteries,and, in fact, 


everything for a Motor Car at prices that 
no other house can compete with. Refer- 
ences any Commercial Agency or any 
Buffalo Bank. Don’t take our word for it 
but write us today. 


{Centaur Motor Co., 53 Franklin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 











How to Breathe 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 
Send for my 64 page illustrated 
book 


Lung and Muscle Culture 
the most instructive treatise 
ever published on the vital sub- 
ject of Deep Breathing—Cor 
rect and Incorrect breq 
clearly described wit 
diagrams and illustrations. 

The information given in 
book has led thousands into 
the correct path to health and 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, 
iret 


Respiratory Specialist, 
1362 Terminal Bldg., 103 Park Ave. 
New York City 


Cheaper Than Horses 


Goes as fast and as far as you like under all conditions of weather 
and roads. Surrey develops 16-H-P. Runs from two to thirty miles 
per hour, and goes thirty 
miles on one gal. gasoline. 


McINTYRE 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
Best pleasure and 
business vehicle— 
never gets tired—no 
tire troubles. Book 
of facts, figures and 













W. H. McINTYRE CO., Auburn, Indians 
256-257Broadway, New York. 1730 Grand Ave., Kansas Citys 





ae J ofevery 
TEPaMTIMNY acscription 
mail—amber, briar and meerschaum. 
ficial coloring. DAVID ELLIS, The Pige 
Estab. 1899. Dept. B, 162 Main St., Buffalo, ¥.¥- 
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SOCIETY BRAND Clothes 
for young men and men who stay 
young. Different — yet dignified. 


Permanent crease (patented) in all trousers. 


through the better clothiers. Portfolio 
“B" free upon request. 
Four striking college posters for your “‘den"* sent on 


Sorirty ® Brand 





A poor lamp with a good chimney 
will give more satisfaction than a good 
lamp with a poor chimney. A chimney 
that doesn’t fit, causes smoke, smell, 

and cuts down the light. 

I make a chimney to fit each differ- 
ent styleand size of burner ever made. 
MACBETH chimneys never break from 
heat, and my name is on every one. 

My Lamp-Chimney Book insures 
getting the right chimney for any 

ourner, and gives — about 
lamps, chimneys, wicks, oils, and tells 
how tokeep lamps in order. I gladly 
mail it,free,to anyone who writes for it. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


the Bet 


140-Egg 


Incubator ever Made 
Freight Prepaid 
ponents bene egg Leng o-teved 
nursery, re; ting. -chic’ 
hot-water Brooder, $4.50. Ordered Saguther $11.50. Satis- 
faction better. 














astutely sold Burlington short. But Hill 
wasn’t after market profit; he desired the 
stock—the ownership of the railroad itself. 
It was the object of Hill’s manipula- 
tions to bring out stock so he could buy 
it at any price short of two hundred dollars 
a share. It wasn’t worth anything like 
that to the New England investors, who 
were only getting six per cent dividends. 
Therefore, investors sold at what they con- 
sidered were high and eminently satis- 
factory prices. The only operation that 
might be called manipulative was that 
once, and only once, during the Hill pur- 
chases the price was smashed ten points, 
and this made le doubly sure that 
there was no deal, though Hill said there 
was. No deception, no wrecking, no com- 
as: everybody. was satisfied. When Mr. 

ill had the majority he invited the minor- 
ity to accept bonds in payment thereof, 
bonds pee A Be sastage by the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific companies, 
on the basis of two dollars of bonds for one 
dollar of stock. I heard Mr. Hill say at 
the time that he would not take two hun- 
dred million dollars for his bargain. 

That was the first chapter of the greatest 
stock panic in our history. Mr. Harriman 
and associates realized that there was a 
delicately adjusted balance of power among 
the railroads of the Northwest; the acqui- 
sition of the Burlington by the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific destroyed it 
by giving to these roads the preponderance 
of might. The Union Pacific could not 
consent. Its very existence was threatened. 
The Harriman-Kuhn, Loeb & Co. com- 
bination made overtures to the Hill- 
Morgan group. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. had 
some time before tried to acquire the 
control of the Burlington, but found they 
could not do it at what they thought was a 
reasonable figure, being shrewder business 
men and less imaginative geniuses than 
James J. Hill. But it was no longer a 
question of cost, but of life. ‘‘We think 

ou have paid a damn-fool price for 

urlington, but we are willing to join you,” 
one of the Harriman bankers told Mr. Hill. 
Mr. Hill couldn’t see it, which was char- 
acteristic of Hill. The Union Pacific coterie, 
consisting of E. H. Harriman, Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., the Rockefellers, Mr. Stillman, the 
Goulds and their usual financial associates, 
then and there decided to buy the control 
of the Northern Pacific in the open market 
and in Europe. They did secure a large 
block of the preferred and some common 
stock. When they thought they had 
—- they went to Mr. Hill again and 
told him. I have never understood how 
Mr. Hill escaped apoplexy. But he did, 
and then he conferred with the firm of J. 
P. Morgan & Co. Mr. Morgan himself 
was at Aix-les-Bains; Mr. Bacon was in 
New York. This, say some, was really 
what made the panic possible; because 
Mr. Bacon and Hill decided to buy enough 
Northern Pacific to keep the actual control 
of the road in their possession. 

Mr. Keene told me several years ago 
that he discovered the Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
buying of Northern Pacific even before the 
Union Pacific ple told Mr. Hill about it, 
and he told Mr. Morgan’s firm that it be- 
hooved them to make sure they had the 
absolute control of the Northern Pacific. 
Mr. Morgan’s young partner, I was told, 
made light of the notion that any one 
should seek to wrest control from the 
Morgan-Hill party, and Mr. Keene was 
informed that Kuhn, Loeb & Co.’s pur- 
chases were probably for the purpose of 
demanding some representation on the 
Northern Pacific board. Mr. Keene dis- 
— with this view, but there was an end 
of the matter for the time being. Later 
Mr. Harriman told the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. that he and his associates 
had enough stock to make the acquisition 
of the absolute control a matter of relative 
ease, and then the young partner of Mr. 
Morgan became seriously a ed. There 
followed an exchange of cabl ms _ be- 
tween Mr. Morgan’s partners in New York 
and Mr. Morgan in nce. 

One night an order was given to Talbot 
J. Taylor, Mr. Keene’s son-in-law, to buy 
100,000 shares of Northern Pacific common 
stock. The price was limited to 120. Mr. 
Keene’s comment was: ‘They should 
have made that order 200,000 shares and 
no limit. The men whom they have to 
fight are very able and very rich.” 

How to buy the block of 100,000 shares 
of Northern Pacific stock, which might 
decide the control of the property and 
involve the fate of the entire northwestern 
railway situation for decades to come, was 
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WORLD OVER 


HE Gillette Company begs to announce the con- 

struction of a hundred-thousand-dollar addition to 
its present million-dollar factory in Boston—the fourth 
enlargement of facilities in four years. 


The present factory contains about four acres of floor space and 
employs seventeen hundred people. The new addition is to increase 
the blade equipment, which has been greatly taxed during the past 


three months. 


Foreign demand has become so great that GILLETTE factories 
have been established in Canada, England, France and Germany. 


The GILLETTE is literally known the world over. It is in use 


and on sale in every country on the globe. 


can buy GILLETTE blades. 


Wherever you go you 


The GILLETTE has been granted basic patents by twenty-two 
foreign Governments and is protected by over a hundred Registra- 


tions of Trade Mark. 


The GILLETTE is one of the world’s greatest inventions. It 
enables a man to shave himself in from two to five minutes—a clean, 
satisfying shave no matter how rough the beard or tender the skin. 
It can be adjusted for a light or a close shave, and best of ali it re- 


quires no stropping—no honing. 
everywhere. 


Canadian Office, 
63 St. Alexander St., Montreai 
London Office, 
17 Holborn Viaduet, B.C. 


GILLETTE SALES Co. 


506 Kimball Building, Boston 


Standard set, $5.00. On sale 


New York, Times Building 
Chicago, Stock Exchange 
Building 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 
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NO STROPPING NO HONING 


Safet 
Racor 








Uncle Sam is a 
trusty messenger 


His excellent postal service brings | 
this bank to your door. 


Here is a convenient and safe deposi- 
tory for your savings or funds of any 


kind. | 


And your money earns | 


4 Interest Compounded 


Semi-annually 


c= Order Your New 
* Bicycle Equipped with 


INDIANAPOLIS 


G&aJ TIRES! 


Highest Grade Bicycle Tires Made 











They wear the longest, ride the easiest, and are 
less liable to punctures Cost just a trifle more 
than cheap tires but are worth it, and are the most 
economical in the end. 

Don't accept imitations or substitutes. Insist upon 
Original G & J— the trade mark tells. For sale 
by all local dealers and will be supplied on new 
Bicycles when you specify them 


Write for free catalogue 11 
G &J TIRE CO., Indianapolis, ind. GY 





| pander’ HAND BOOK. “.icme 
Fanciers’ e volume 
0f120-pp, beautifully illustrated, describing Cage Birds and domestic 


| Petsofallkinds. Indispensable to all whe want a cheerful and happy 
| home. Birddiseases, loss ofsong, mode of feeding, etc., allaccurately 


Our booklet “ Banking by Mail,"’ which 
explains fully, sent free—if you write Dept. C. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $2,900,000.00 
Commonwealth Trust Company | 


Commonwealth Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| described. Mailed on receipt of 15 cts. in stamps. Delivered 


Free to any one sending us the correct addresses o 


| twenty-five ladies who are interested in birds. 


| PHILA. BIRD FOOD CO., 408 N. 3d St., Philadelphia 
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BEST GF" or, Ninple, Collapsing 
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L contains over One Hundred Special Cultural Articles, written expressly for the 1909 edition by the 
leading horticultural writers of America. The result is clear, concise instructions that will enable 
amateurs to grow their favorite flowers and vegetables to perfection. It would cost at least $25 for 
the various horticultural books to cover the information contained in Dreer’s Book for 1909. 
Enlarged to 256 pages, 4 color and 4 duotone plates, and hundreds of photographic illustrations 

of worthy novelties and dependable varieties of veg 
mentioning this publication, on receipt of 10 cents, which may be deducted from first order. 


les and flowers. Masled to anyone, 





across, of a delicate blush pink. 


Dreer’s New Aster, ‘Pink Beauty 
24 to 30 in. high, each plant bearing as many as 50 Chrysanthemum.-like flowers, averaging 4 in. 
al packet, 10c. ‘‘Garden Book”’ free with each order. 


” The most beautiful pink Aster yet introduced; grows | 








Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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For All Your 
Papers or Records 
—Now and Always 


ECTIONETS are modern filing devices, 
built in sections, especially for the 
greatly varying needs of every business man. 


Executive officers and department man- 
agers can have within arm’s reach of them- 
selves or their stenographer a small stack 
of just those files needed for their individual 
papers and records. Sectionets alone can 
give you every combination required, and 
the right capacity, whether much or little. 


All your correspondence - all your pro- 
fessional systems and records - can be 
located instantly in a small stack of Sec- 
tionets. Quick despatch of detail removes 
annoyances, and convenient records increase 
your money-making power. A good system 
is yours - a good clerk is but temporary. 


One of the greatest advantages of the 
large business is now within your reach, 
You can have just the capacity you need for 
your correspondence, buying and selling 
records, listing and follow-up inquiries, cus- 
tomers, etc. No matter how small the 
business, there is a Sectionet combination 
suited for your every need, and at a low 
cost. It grows with your business. Ask 
for catalogue - it’s fully illustrated and free. 


We want Dealers - ask for our proposition 


SHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE NEW YORK 














An Easter Box of McDonald’s 
“£400” Chocolates 


The Best Made in 
the World 


Will please her better 
than an Easter bon- 
net. Elegant box, 
with handsome hand- 
colored Top, Easter 
Subject. Tiger paper 
tied with silk ribbon, 
appropriate for Easter. 


Finer Chocolates Than Any She Ever Tasted 


Send a dollar bill and we will forward post- 
paid to any address a box of these delicious, 
unforgetable Chocolates. If not satisfactory 
return same to us and money will be re- 
funded. Smali box 30c. 


WRITE US THIS MINUTE. 
J. G. McDonald Chocolate Co., Salt Lake, Utah. 


In business fifty years. 
You will find these Chocolates as good as 


McDonald's World Famous Cocoa. 
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no small problem. Mr. Keene decided to 
employ one firm of brokers whom he had 
used at various times, instead of splitting 
the big order among several, The Street 
yet remembers the buying of a little more 
than 100,000 shares of Northern Pacific by 
young E. H. Norton, who was known to be 
a favorite broker of Mr. Keene—the same 
who sold the 107,000 shares of Steel pre- 
ferred one morning. His i i 
to buy. | ‘ears ang ae = edges 
trying to buy it c and pick up a 
Gaeumnd ine and ous thousand there. 
Follow ’em up. Don’t let up. Buy all the 
time! Buy! Buy!” 

The more astute gamblers sold the stock 
short. It was their way of betting on Mr. 
geek ee cropper. —_ ee 
it might or , and o or 
Mr. Soninen, 7; Uaioe syndicate, 
knowing Mr. Keene to be a bold plunger, 
fancied that he had perceived how scarce 
the stock was and gone in for a turn in 
the market in his usual lunging wae 
irae | expected that he would sell out the 
stock on the rise. That was what Mr. 
Keene desired should be thought. The 
next day Mr. Keene—T. J. Taylor & Co.— 
received another order from J. P. Morgan 
& Co. to buy 50,000 additional shares at a 
price not to exceed 125. The first hundred 
thousand had been acquired at an ave 
price of 11814. The average price of the 
second lot was about 125, though the stock 
crossed 130, and Eddie Norton secured 
only 37,000 shares. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., to 
cinch their position, then purchased an 
additional 20,000 shares on the same day; 
and that afternoon, May 8, 1901, the 
Street became aware that the stock was 
cornered. Throughout the buying of 
Northern Pacific stock Mr. Keene gave 
minute instructions to the brokers as to the 
manner in which they should go about their 
purchases. It was not a question of mak- 
ing the tape tell certain stories but of not 
letting the Harriman faction know why 
Mr. Keene was buying Northern Pacific. 
That was the “manipulation.” The Harri- 
man people said they were not fooled. 

Every one remembers how that Wednes- 
day afternoon Wall Street realized that 
the tightest corner ever perpetrated was 
“fon.” Men paid fifty per cent premium 
to borrow the stock—that is, men who had 
sold 100 shares of the stock without actually 
having it, paid five thousand dollars for the 
privilege of borrowing the certificates in 
order to deliver them to the broker who 
had bought the shares from them. The 
arbitrage houses—brokers that make a 
specialty of buying or selling stocks in this 
market for the account of London operators 
— had sold Northern Pacific on the rise as 
though they had unlimited quantities of 
it at their command. 

The next day was the panic. The arbi- 
trage houses brought pressure of the 
strongest kind to bear on Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and J. P. Morgan & Co. to avoid being 
ruined. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. accepted their 
contracts—practically options on a 

profit 


blocks of stock on which the yo 
was the difference in the prices ween 
the two markets. But Mr. Keene insisted 


that he did not want any settlement. He 
wanted the actual stock. To those arbi- 
trage houses who showed that they had 
actual certificates on the way or in any of 
the financial centers of Europe, every 
facility was extended. In this manner 
much stock which otherwise would have 

ne to the Harriman faction was secured 

y Mr. Keene, who was able’ to get the 
actual certificates for 187,000 shares out 
of the 150,000, which his brokers had 
a for J. P. Morgan & Co. 

The Harriman syndicate, enormously 


. wealthy as it was, and with almost limit- 


less resources at its command, was never- 
theless obliged to throw over large blocks 
of securities in order to protect those stocks 
in which they were vitally interested. 
J. P. Morgan & Co. on that “Blue Thurs- 
day,” when it looked as if the panic in the 
stock market would bring utter ruin to 
institutions by the score and individuals 
by the thousands, were able to send eight 
or ten millions to loan to brokers and 
restore confidence, were able to buy their 
own stocks thrown overboard by frightened 
speculators and to clinch their control of 

orthern Pacific, because they had re- 
ceived forty-two million dollars of money 
from the sales of United States Steel 
shares disposed of in the open market by 
James R. Keene, manipulator of stocks. 
Editor's Note—This is the second of three 
papers by Mr. Lefevre giving the Wall Street 
view of stock manipulation. 
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65 cents 


To owners of disc machines, of every make—Columbia and others: 


We guarantee you a better record on cach side of the 
Columbia Double-Disc Record than you ever bought be- 
fore under any name at any price—better in , tone 
and durability. Be sure you see a Columbia dealer, 


hear the records played, and get a catalog. 

dealer does not carry Columbia Double-Disc Records, 
we will send you a sample, postage paid, for 65 cents, 
and a catalog with it. 


No one thing will give so much pleasure, to so many people, for so long a 
time, at so little cost, as a Columbia Graphovhone, $20 to $200. Catalog free. 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, GEN’L, Dept. A4, Tribune Building, New York 
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Send sketch for free search of Patent Office records. Our 
four guide books sent free. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in 
Patents, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing list of 
inventions wanted) and prizesf Pa dvertised 


Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C.( Formerly Evans, Wilkens & Co.) 


PATENT SECURED OR OUR ATTOR- 
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Palliser’s Up-To-Date 
House Plans 
1) is just off the presses 


The object of these plans 
is to combine present-day 
| elegance, convenience and 
i] comfort in a house of 
moderate cost. 

They afford the home 
builder an opportunity to 
consider several plans be 
fore deciding on the one exactly suited to his wants. 

They also eliminate the usual expensive “extras” 
in ——. Palliser’s Up-to-Date House Plans is a 
well-bound book of 160 large octavo pages containing 
complete plans and working directions for 

150 Houses Costing from $500 to $18,000 

Published in limited edition and priced at less than 
the cost of one hour of an architect ’s time. 


Paper Binding $1.00. Cloth $1.50, postpaid 
J.S. OGILVIE PUB. CO., 57 G Rese St., New York 


EXPERT 
SHORTHAND 


TAUGHT BY 


Practical Court Reporters 


At your home and in our schools, Our graduates 
reported speeches of both of the leading candidates 
in the recent presidential campaign. One of our 
graduates holds the GOLD MEDAL in the last 
world’s championship contest. 

Catalogue sent free. Address the school nearer you. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


Suite 35, 1416 Broadway, New York City 
Suite 53, 79 Ciark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





































$8,500 for one invention. Book 
“How to Obtain a Patent” a” 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Patents advertised for sale at our expense 
in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ss, 
Est.loyears. 902 F. St., Washington, D. 6. 
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Contains 126 used and proven selling 
secrets and plans of vital interest to 
ieee selling. Tells clearly, 


dice—howto meet and handle, sway and convince the men 
you — Five parts—nineteensnappy, five-minute chap- 

that tell you hew to approach. a prospect — how to 
introduce yourself and hye proposition —how to sizeupa 
man— how to find the point of contact — how to interest 
the indiff — how to remove preju- 
dice — how to answer objections — how 
to keep im touch with prospects and 
customers between calls. 


Gives the lifetime man- 
handling experience of such 
master sales experts as Walter H. Cot- 
| | tingham, W. A. Waterbury and J. W. 
j Binder. These men have bumped into 
D iil | every obstacle a salesman or salesman- 

ager is ever confronted with and here 
i bn ues ateamtectrae 
we learned. 

~ te book is minutely illustrated, well 
Mm | printed on book laid paper, contains 128 
pages, size 5x75 in., substantially bound 
im vellum with the cover in four colers. 
The way to get a copy of this book absolutely free, 
is through SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent the 
magazine of business, 260 to 356 pages in every 

of SYSTEM and you cannot afford to miss @ single page. 
= price of SYSTEM is §2 a year. Simply send §2 and you 
will not only receive SYSTEM for one full year—12 complete 
isuwes— but in addition we will send you, absolutely free, a copy of 
“How to Increase Your Sales,’ all charges fully prepaid. Dept. Dept. 35. 


SYSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 
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Reduces Gas Bills 


Our GAS CONTROLLER 
stops that Blowing and 
7 Breaking Mantles and 
will actually save you 


( ‘ ) 
agkwre Wann 15% to 30% on every gas 
Write us to-day ill. We guarantee it. 
a lifetime and needs no attention. No ex- 
Dense after attached. Drop a postal and let us 
Send prices. References, any bank in Chicago. 
Gas Users Association, 576 Madison St., Chicago 
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Look for this Window 
when buying 


Paint or Varnish 


This is a reproduction of a window display which can 
be found in nearly every town in the United States, 
showing the paint store that sells the best paints and 
varnishes. ‘This is the time of year when every Owner 
of a home wishes to “‘ brighten up.” 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Brighten Up Finishes 


listed below offer you just the right finish for use in 
and about your home. Go to the dealer where you 
see this window and tell him just what it is you 
wish to “brighten up” and he will tell you the night 
Brighten Up Finish to use: 
Family Paint Flat Black Stove Pipe and Iron Enamel 
Aluminum Paint Enamel Porch and Lawn Furniture Enamel 


Gold Paint Bath Enamel Radiator Enamel 
Varnish Stain Screen Enamel Durable Household Varnish 


We have written a book called ‘‘ Brighten Up Finishes’? which 
we will gladly send to every home owner to tell him how to make 
that home brighter by means of paint and varnish. 


The SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Ca, 


LARGEST PAINT AND VARNISH MAKERS 
IN THE WORLD 








Address all inquiries to 613 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen Street, E. C. 
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You can See the Security 


Back of A-R-E 6% 
Gold Bonds 


ECAUSE these 6% Bonds are based 

on the ow hip of selected New 
York real estate—the best security on 
earth. Because every detail of the 





business back of these Bonds is a mat- 


ter of public record and can be easily 
and thoroughly investigated, and every 
statement verified. e accounts of 
the American Real Estate Company are 


Mm certified to by certified public account- 


ants—the property of this Company is 
soqpaieed by the Real Estate Board 


of Brokers of the City of New York. 


Fer twenty-one years this Company 
has operated successfully in the New 
York real estate field—has earned an 
paid 6% to thousands of investors—and 
during all these years, even in times of 
panic, its securities have never shrunk 
a dollar, every obligation has been met 
on its due date, ond every contract ful- 
filled to the letter. 


Ate Six’s possess the three essen- 
tials of an ideal investment—ample 
security, liberal return and cash availability. 
ey are issued in either of two forms 
—for those who wish to invest for income, 
and for those who seek a profitable 
h | for systematic saving : 





6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more 
For Income Earning, paying interest 
semi-annually by coupons. 


6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 
For those who wish to save $25 or more a year 
For Income Saving, purchasable by 
instalment payments carrying liberal 

surrender privileges. 


To anyone vishing to learn more 
about ARE 6% Gold Bonds we shall 
be glad to supply the fullest informa- 
tion, including a free map of New York 
City, showing the location of our 
properties. 


American Real (state (ompany 
Founded 1888. Assets, $11,851,866.07 
Capital and Surplus, $1,753,111.16 
511 Night and Day Bank Building 
527 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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Be Sure that 
You get the New 


WEED 


Chain Tire Grips 
Cross Chains are brass plated, and 
warranted togivetwotothree times 
the wear formerly secured. Don’t 
accept an imitation of Weed Grips. 

Weed Chain Tire Grips positively 
prevent slipping and skidding. They 
are absolutely necessary in negotiating 
muddy going, greasy or wet pave- 
ments. fe enable the heaviest auto- 
mobile to climb 
hills easily. 

Write for new 
price list. 
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THE BLACK SHEEP 


(Continued from Page 8) : 


Mr. Peterman tossed his head in disdain. 
“Not sprung on you yet, eh? Hmph! 
guess it can’t be ripe, then.” After this 
comment, in which he still further unveiled 
his scorn, the little man ruffled up angrily. 
“Yeh! I suppose they’ll keep us out, if 
it’s good for anything. And you haven’t 
heard, either? y; Lex say Rooker and 
Sunset Burke have struck a gold mine—a 
real one, too!—and that they’re going to 
make a killing.” 

“A gold mine!” Hoppy murmured it 
under his breath as he stared at Mr. 
Peterman. ‘You'll have to ask them 
about it,” he answered crisply. ‘‘It’s 
something outside the firm.” 

But as Hoppy turned away, Mr. Peter- 
man reached out and detained him by the 
sleeve. ‘‘Now don’t you get sore,” he 
protested mildly. “I ain’t butting in; 
only it makes me kind of sore to have ’em 
throw us customers’ down, if they’ve 
tumbled on something ey And I guess 
it must be good, too,” added Mr. Peterman 
sagely, “‘by the way they’re giving us 
the stony face whenever we ask about it.” 

Unwilling to declare himself—perhaps 
more unwilling to disclose his own ignorance 
in affairs that concerned the firm—Hoppy 
made no answer. But a gold mine! en 
sprang into his mind alertly a vivid 
memory of that afternoon when, through 
the thin my pe of the partition, he had 
heard Hink Rooker contemptuously dis- 
miss the man with the white mustache and 
the pink and flabby cheeks. Not that 
kind of a gold mine, eh? be ag 4 still, 
= with a growing insistence, Hoppy 

gan debating with himself what kind of 
a mine it really could be. But if he were 
still uninformed as to the nature of 
Rooker, Burke & Co.’s new enterprise, it 
followed that he was not long to remain in 
ignorance. ‘Look out there!” whi 
Mr. Peterman guiltily under his breath. 
“Ssssh!’’—and then, with no further 
apology, the little man edged nervously 


away. 

“‘Oh—ah— Hopkins!” 

Rooker stood at the door of his room 
beckoning genially. ‘“‘I say! come in here, 
won’t you?” 

Hoppy, who had been staring after Mr. 
Peterman with some degree of astonish- 
ment, turned and thoughtfully crossed the 
room. Rooker awaited him. He had one 
thumb stuck in an armhole, and, smiling 
as eam | as the long panatela between his 
lips would permit, he presented an attitude 
at once confident and benign. ‘‘ Not busy, 
Hoppy—eh?” Within his private office 
a fog of thick and odorous smoke well-nigh 
obscured the daylight; and there, brooding 
in the midst of it like an image enshrined in 
smoke, sat the lean personage with the 
white mustache and the pink and flabby 
cheeks. 

‘*Shake hands with Mr. Williams,” said 
Rooker, briskly drawing up another chair. 
Me aa? Ape acquainted with my partner, 
Bull—Mr. Hopkins Deane. it down, 
Hoppy. 4 

n subtle but growing wonder Hoppy 
sat himself. Doubtless, explanations would 
soon be in order, for there was every sign 
of something impending in Rooker’s busy, 
important fussiness. But before declaring 
himself the senior partner cleared his 
throat importantly and took another quick 
turn up and down the carpet. 

“T’ve something important,” said he 
suddenly, with an almost explosive abrupt- 
ness. ‘‘ Been holding back for a week now 
— trying to make dead sure I was right 
before I told you.” Another quick turn 
to the window and back again. “Yes!” 
Meanwhile Mr. Williams had leaned back, 
puffing reflectively, his somewhat fishy and 
evasive a covertly inspecting the junior 
partner through the fog-bank of tobacco. 

“‘Smoke?” exclaimed Rooker, with the 
same startling abruptness. Hoppy evaded 
the riposte of a long, slender panatela, and 
silently shook his head. ‘‘No? Won't 
smoke? Oh, all right!’ rattled the senior 
partner, all in a breath. Replacing the 
cigar in his waistcoat pocket, he scowled 
thoughtfully, and then sat down. “Now, 
Hoppy,” said he crisply, “‘we’ve been 
partners for a year now, haven’t we?” 

Hoppy acknowledged the fact with 
another nod. “Yes!” reaffirmed Rooker, 
“partners for a year and all satisfactory 
between us. Our interests have been yours, 
and yours have been ours. Quite a little 
family party, you’d say—right, am I not?” 
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Label Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. If the upper breaks through 
ae before the sole is worn 
K ii through, we will replace 


with a new pair. 


All Burrojaps leathers come under this 


Guarantee. 


5000 dealers sell them. If yours does 
not, we will supply you — it’s easy to do 
so. Send for catalog. 

Dealers, write for our special trade 
catalog of shoes carried in stock. 


Burt & Packard Co. 
24 Field St. Brockton, Mass. 














ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 

The regret is that you have wasted so many 
years before you began smoking ARCADIA. 

The great brotherhood of lee smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that satisfies perfectly, 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIX TURE, 

If you have never had the luxury of smoking 
ARCADIA 


Send 10 Cents 220). enn. 


If you are a devotee send us a eulogy. 
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- 
mona 
(Jntroduced 1876) 


which is four times more 
effective than ordinary 
ammonia, and is.harmless 
to hands, fabrics and fur- 
niture. 
At grocers and dealers, 
in Pint, Quart and Half- 
Gallon bottles, 
Write for interest- 
ing book, telling 
how to cut all 
cleaning work 
in half. 











To every Book-keeper, Cashier, and Office man, two paths 
lie open. One the plodding road of slow advancement, the 
other, rapid progress in a new but congenial field. The 
cS ly trained man comm: more money; the 
plodder gets a grudging increase ** for long service."* 
is your choice? ‘‘A PracticalWay of Making More Money”’ 
is the title of a new book prepared tor YOU. It outlines anew 
yst f ed i iring but little time, costing but little 
money, but worth MANY DOLLARS MORE to you in 
SALARY. It tells you how tobe WORTH more—to EARN 
more—and GET more. This book is sent free for the asking. 
Will you WRITE TODAY for it? Commercial 
Correspondence Schools, 166 Griswold 8t., Detroit, Mich. 
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Royal Olive Oil 


in Swallowed as 
( a sules easily as the 
p pulp of a grape. 
The purest Olive Oil, Nature’s great vital- 
izing force, in soft gelatine Capsules that 
slip by the palate without the slightest 
taste. No oil in mouth or throat. No 
bother with bottle, spoon and glass; and 
the smaller quaatity at the right spot does 
more good. 
$]00 stan ase zor ot, 
ry 3 . 8. 
ple box (24 Capsules) for 26c. 
Thos. Martindale & Co. 3 
10th and Market Sts. Philadelphia 
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A THERMOS 
BOTTLE 


Is 
By No Means a Luxury 
It’s a Necessity in 
- Every Home 






liquid steam- 
ing hot 24 hours. 


Keeps any cold y Fo 
ice cold for 3 days. 
The sphere of usefulness of the THERMOS 
BOTTLE is measured only by the number 

of liquids you can pour into it. 
For instance: If you have a baby to tend— 
an invalid to care for—heat all the milk or 
broth they'll need for a day and a night in 
advance. Pour it intoa MOS BOTTLE 
and use it as it is needed. Any liquid, milk, 
broth, tea, coffee — anything will keep steaming 
hot in a THERMOS BOTTLE for 24 hours or 
ice cold for 3 days— and never lose one degree of 
its freshness, goodness or flavor in the interval. 


The new THERMOS “split case” permits 
the inner vacuum bottle to be easily replaced 
in case of breakage. It saves time, money 
and express charges. Complete Bottle as 
above, Pints $3.75, Quarts $5.75. Pint 
Fillers, $2.00; Quart Fillers, $3.00. 


The THERMOS uses a hard ey cement to 
hold the neck of the bottle securely in place. 
Where rubber gaskets are used at the neck 
the liquids leak between the metal case and 
the glass. Rubber is unclean, unsanitary and 
altogether objectionable. 
WARNING TO THE TRADE 
Suils are pending against infringers of the Thermos Patents, 
the only United States Patents in existence on 
Vacuum Bottles proper. 
Learn about the THERMOS BOTTLE at your 
nearest dealer. Ask to see the new bottle, 
Pints $3.00, Quarts $5.00. Write for free 
booklet F. It reveals hundreds of household 
comforts and uses which you never imagined. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 


Broadway and 27th St., New York City 
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Though still unaware of what Rooker 
anticipated, Hoppy reassured him. It was 
as Rooker had said. 

“That being the case then,’”’ continued 
the senior partner indulgently, ‘‘you and 
Mr. Burke and I must share and share alike 
in any pickings—in any. good things that 
come along. Precisely! And that’s why 
I’ve called you in here now.” 

But before Rooker, warming up to his 
topic, could say more along this perfectly 
commendable vein, Mr. Bull Williams 
broke in with a deep, alarming growl. 
“Hold on there, Hink!” he rumbled. 
** Not so fast!” 

Crossing one knee over the other, Mr. 
Williams’ reflectively knocked the ashes 
from his cigar with a dexterous little finger. 
“You said something just now,’ he 
observed, ‘‘about letting in this gentleman 
on any deals that were good. Do yourefer 
to our little proposition?” 

Rooker, after a start of surprise, frowned 
heavily. “‘SureI do! We're partners here 
— all in on it ther— Mr. Deane and me 
and Sunset.” ving said this much, he 
again stared his visitor in the face, his 
frown still declaring the purpose to oppose 
any other arrangement. ‘‘ Yes—we’'re all 
in on this together—or,” he added, and 
struck the desk a forcible blow—“‘or not 
at all! DoI make myself clear?” inquired 
the senior partner caustically, and leaned 
back, breathing noisily. 

Hoppy, still groping in the dark, sat 
silently awaiting the outcome. Williams 
was the next to speak. ‘Am I to under- 
stand,” he interrogated icily, “‘that you 
and him and Sunset get three-fifths of the 


stock? That me and my friends take 
what’s left? Because,’ he added con- 


cisely, “‘we won’t stand for a deal like that. 
There’s too many millions at stake—too 
much money—and I’m not going to let it 
get away from me.” 
* But while he still spoke an air of com- 
prehension swept over Rooker’s face, and 
with it was obvious relief. Throwing back 
his head, Rooker suffered himself to laugh 
shortly. ‘Oh, I see what you mean, Bull!” 
he cried, and then vigorously shook his 
head. ‘“‘Why, no—no!”’ Composing him- 
self gravely, he soothed the ruffled Williams. 
‘“‘What I meant,” said he, in a suave, 
eer voice, ‘‘was that Sunset and 
would share with him—with Mr. Deane 
here. You get fifty-one per cent of the 
stock issue, and we take the rest. His will 
come out of ours, of course. That’s satis- 
factory, ain’t it?” 

But the shock of having seen his millions 
in jeopardy had been too painful for Mr. 
Williams to recover himself in a breath. 
**T got to be sure, you know,” he grumbled, 
not yet appeased. ‘‘There’s more millions 


—or you, either, for that matter—and I 
ain’t going to let any mistakes creep in. 
If Mr. Deane comes in, it’s your lookout.” 

It was, indeed, as Rooker hastened to 
say. But, in the midst of his eager assur- 
ances, Hoppy cut him short. 

“Just a moment,” he 


stand. What’s it all about, please?”’ 

His appeal, its awkwardness and the 
lad’s bewildered- looks awoke in both 
Rooker and Williams an instant’s genial 
amusement. “Bless me!” cried Rooker 
boisterously; ‘‘if we haven’t clean forgot 
to tell him!”’ Restraining himself, he sat 
down breathing thickly. ‘‘I was so dead 
set to get you in—to let you share our good 
fortune—that I went and lost my head. 
Hoppy !’’ said Rooker, in a hoarse whisper 
that fairly thrilled with prophecy, ‘‘it’s the 
biggest ever—the biggest killing the Street 
ever saw!” 

And Mr. Williams, hearing him say so, 
looked at Hoppy and sagely nodded, as if, 
in the slow wagging of his head, he sought 
to convey a by though not the less 
cautious, affirmation. ‘‘Mebbe not the 
very biggest,” sug ested Mr. Williams, 
tilting the cigar stub in the corner of his 
mouth; ‘“‘but big enough to make any 
fellow stop, look and _listen—Charley 
Schwab or Gates, or any of ’em!”’ 

Then ms on sna and 

ipped Ho the arm. ‘‘ You want to 

oe about tt Tis do, don’t you?”’ 

Hoppy, after thoughtfully adjusting his 
necktie, idly nodded. ‘‘ Why, really—yes, 
if you care to tell me.” 

‘Care to! Why, you’ve just got to 
hear! And if you don’t thank me and 
Sunset for ” Rooker threw up his hands 
excitedly. ‘‘ Now, go on and tell him, Bull.” 








(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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in this, Hink, than anything I ever handled | 


interrupted. | 
“Really, I—I don’t think I quite under- 
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€. There isan easy grace about / 


Alehast 2. that 


|*  H.M. LINDENTHAL & SONS 


Style Originators of Fashionable 
Clothes for Young Men 


Send 2c for fashion booklet or 25c 
for set of 4 Collece Poéstersin colors. 
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NEW YORK 








English Knockabout Hat $] °° 


Not a fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat. Would 

sell for $2.00 in most Hat stores. Made of Genuine 

English Felt, with flexible 

sweat band, trimmed with 

neat, narrow outside band, 

Suitable for dress and 

business, Folds into 

a neat, compact roll 

without damaging. 

Unequalled for trav- 

eling, motoring, golfing, yachting, etc. All 

sizes. Five colors: Black, Brown, Green, 

Gray Mixture, and White. Weight 4 ozs. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 

State size and color desired. 










Satisfaction Guaranteed. Folded 
Panama Hat Co., 181-A William St., New York City 

















How to Sell Real Estate at a Profit 


Contains 43 complete plans and cam- 


paigns ready for your immediate use. 
Describes vividly, clearly, specifically, every newest method 
for selling farm and city properties, renting vacant houses, 
apartments, and business locations. Of particular interest 
to every property owner. Absolutely invaluable to every 
real estate man, beginner or pioneer. Five parts, nineteen 
chapters —of specific ideas, plans and methods. Com- 
plete tested advertisements, circulars, 
booklets and letters that have made 
millions of dollars in profit are repro- 
duced. You can lift any one campaign 
in whole or in part. 


With one plan, a real es- 
tate concern in Seattle disposed of a 
whole sub-division of suburban lots in 
less than two months. Another helped 
a New York firm to open a mail order 
department that brought them hundreds 
of dollars a day. Slater & Slater, of 
Spokane, Washington, “‘lifted’’ ideas 
from pages 26 and 29 that netted them 
several thousand dollars. And what 
these plans have done for ofhers they 
should just so surely do fory»ou. The book 
is minutely illustrated — well printed on 
book laid paper, contains 128 pages, size 5x75@ inches, substan- 
tially bound in vellum with cover in four colors. 

he way to get a copy of this book absolutely free 

is through SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent the 

magazine of business. 260 to 356 pages in every 

issue of SYSTEM and you cannot afford to miss a single page. 

Simply send §2 in any convenient form. The book will go for- 
ward i diately, all Pp i charges fully prepaid; and 
your name will be placed on SYSTEM'S subscription list for a full 
year —twelve complete issues. Dept. 34. 


SYSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Agents, Good Money 


J. C. Poling, O., made $44.50 first 8 
hours. W. 1. Cory, Ind., sold 145, 4 
weeks. Mrs. Lee, Okla., made $3,000 
last year. 
Improv- 

Selling :7'?52:i Steam Cookers 
Cooks meal for 3 to 15 over 1 burner, 
Onions, cabbage, meat, pudding, ALL 
cooked at 1 time. No intermingling of 
odors. We want STATE and district 
MANAGERS and AGENTS. 




















Two-Year 
Guarantee 
With Every 
Murray 

| Vehicle 


Price $625 
FREE— Our Illustrated Catalog No.119 


free for the asking, shows our complete 
line of Buggies, Road Wagons, Stanhopes, 
Concords, Phaetons, Traps, Surreys, Car- 
riages, Pony Vehicles, Groc@ry Wagons, 
Laundry Wagons, Passenger and Farm 
Wagons, Busses, Harness and Saddles. 











.—— WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., Cincinnati, Ohie — 
LEARN BY MAIL. BEA 


CERTIFIED 


A OR) OL Ora GON wi 
ACCOUNTANT 
$2500—$10,000 According to Ability 


Our courses are taught practically by 
Certified Public Accountants, Cost Account- 
ants and Lawyers of the highest standing in 
New York. 

Subjects: Cost Accounting, Theory of 
Accounts, Practical Accounting, Auditing, 
Commercial Law, also Bookkeeping and 
Business Practice. 











You cannot fail in either Course, being aided 
by instructive individual suggestion and criti- 
cism. WeGUARANTEE their practicability. 


Write for Booklet N. 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. N 
27-29 East 22d Street, New York 









Only $759 for the Best Horse 
Clipping achine on Eart 


‘nal 





m Clipyourhorses—they’ll look better, feel better, work 








~ better and sell better — It's easy to do wit! 
AY LheS Cli 
Ch 
i) 1 he Stewart Chipper 
Saye, and you save $1 to $2 on every horse you clip. 


This machine is the surést and truest clipper 
made —anyone can run it. Lasts a lifetime —is 
dust and dirt proof and fully guaranteed for five 
years. If your dealer cannot supply it send us $2 
and the machine will be sent C. O. D. for balance 

Write today for free catalogue. It will save 
money and make money for you. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 





TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 29, Toledo, 0. 





148 Ohio Street, Chicago, I). 
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sold. They won’t stay long at 
go fast. In case he’s already sold out, 
We’re now booking orders six months 





Get in the well dressed circle—Wear Schwab Clothes 





HE demand for our $20 ‘‘set-price’’ special suits for this Spring and 
Summer has far exceeded our expectations. The fact is, we’re over- 


The Schwab ‘‘set-price’’ Label ‘‘on the sleeve’’ is 
your guide to the best suits at $10, $15, $20 and $25 


The Schwabs of St. Louis 


Originators and exclusive makers of “‘set-price,’’ ready-for-service clothes for 
men and young men. 


Write for Fashion Book, Vol. 8—It’s Free. Schwab Clothing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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—— Lumber Is Money —— 
The AMERICAN 


Variable Friction Feed Saw Mill 


MAKES BOTH 









6toS0H.P. 













THE COST of a car load of lumber will buy an 
‘American’? Saw Mill, with a capacity of a car load 
a day of first class lumber, using very small power. 
MANY A MAN has Steam, Gasoline or Water Power at his command, also plenty 
of good timber, yet must haul his logs to some distant mill or buy lumber at a 
high price, when, by a small investment in a saw mill, he could supply himself 
and do profitable sawing for his neighbors. 

THE “AMERICAN”? is recognized throughout the world as the standard of Portable 
Mills, possessing all the advantages of accuracy and convenience found in large high- 
priced mills. It isso simple that any one can set it up and run it successfully, 


8 SIZES OF SAW MILLS, suitable for all kinds and sizes of logs, adapted to 
any kind pa td from 4h. p. to 150 h. p., are shown in our catalog. Also 
describes and illustrates our Excelsior Machines, Wood Saws, Edgers, Trimmers, 
Lath and Shingle Mills, Drag Saws, and all kinds of wood working machinery, 


EXCELSIOR MAKES MONEY faster than any other wood product. It is used 
everywhere and is made from all kinds of wood. Our 
machine makes the best excelsior and the most money. 


Write for Large Catalog and Prices 
Agents in all large cities in U. S. and Canada, 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 


17 Faith Street, HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
1581 Terminal Blds., New York 


your local dealer either—such suits 
ask him to order plenty for next Fall. 
in advance. 
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Clean 


House 


for 10 Days with this 


New Vacuum Cleaner 


FREE 


Read below our Special 
trial offer — Ten Days | 
trial before you buy— 

then $2.50 a | 
month. 

















No 
electricity 
No pumping 


At Last!—The Perfect Vacuum Cleaner! 


Just natural motion by one person, and perfect 
suction—simply wonderful cleaning power — 
easier to work than a carpet sweeper. Andata 
price within the reach of all! The vacuum clean- 
ing problem solved at last! Write for booklet 
(sent free), which explains our 1o day free 
offer to housewives, also our $2.50 a Month 
terms to those who do not want to pay all cash. 
Introductory Offer: ‘The Rock Bottom price 
on time as well as for cash. Write today for 
special price and free booklet. 


Allen Vacuum Cleaner Company 
1901 California Ave. Dept. 4013, CHICAGO 

















For Men and Women . 


From left to right. I. ““DAEMO” DRAWER SUP- 
RT , 2 nickel 20c; 2 gold plated 30c. II. 
“ DAEMO” TIE CLAMPS, nickel 5c; gold pate 10c 
each, Ill. “DAEMO” SOCK SUPPORTERS, 

10c per pair; gold plated 20c. IV.“DAEMO” SHIELD- 
CLAMPS for WOMEN, set of four, nickel, 15c; gold 
plated 25c. All snap on or off instantly, never slip, let 
go, or weaken, and won't rust. At dealers, or postpaid, 
on receipt of price. Satisfaction guarant or money 
refunded at end of 20 days’ trial. Circular free, 
























Agents wanted. D. 8, CLAMP 0O., Met. Bldg., New York City. 





How .to Write Letters That Win 


A 172-page book that tells vividly, 
clearly, specifically, how to write every 


type of a winning business letter. How to use words that 
mold men's minds, change their opinions, open their 
pocket books—and bring back actual orders by mail—how 
to express your everyday ideas whether in writing or 
speech in that crisp, clear-cut magnetic English that com- 
mands attention and inspires respect. 
ARS Takes the actual, everyday correspond: 
ence you receive and shows you specif- 
ow To Do Busine aS ically how to answer it. Refroduces 
By Letter 4 the actual letters, circulars, and follow- 
Sq ups, that have sold goods, collected 
‘4 accounts, increased trade and prestige. 
No long winded “ grammar 
talks’? — but 172 pages of 
“| hints and ideas you can use in dictatiny 
4 tomorrow morning’ scorrespondence. 
slips of speech are habitual with you. If 
your letters are dry, formal poorly 
worded. If they lack the snap, —the tone 
of words that zis, get a copy of this book 
;{ atonceand tighten your grasp on the Eng- 
| S, =A lish language. The book is well printed 
: P on book laid paper, size 5x79 inches, 
substantially bound in vellum with attractive die-stamped cover. 
The way to get a copy of this book absolutely free, 
FR is through SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent the 
magazine of business, 260 to 356 pages in every issue 
of SYSTEM and you cannot afford to miss a single page. 
Simply send §2 in any convenient form. The book will go for 
ward i diately, portation charges fully prepaid; and 
your name will be placed on SYSTEM'S subscription list for a full 
year —twelve complete issues. 


SYSTEM, Dept.33, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


The “CADO” Fountain Pencil 


Requires no sharpening, has 
no metal parts and 10¢ 





Makes a ma 
like a boy. ~— 
Makes a boys 
like a man. he 























Patented 


The LEAD is 
adjustable in a neat 
fountain-pen like holder. Ask 
your stationer for it or send us 10 
cents for the pencil with a box of refills. 
PLAIN OR COPYING LEADS 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., 240 W. 23d St., New York 


When You Put On Stockings 


Of the heavier sort, do your shoes pinch, and oe 
feet swell and perspire? If you sprinkle Alle 
Foot-Ease, an antiseptic powder for the feet, into 
your shoes, it will give we rest and comfort, and 
instant relief. When rubbers become necessary, 
your shoes feel tight, Allen’s Foot-Ease is just t 
thing to use. Try it for Dancing Parties, Breaking 
in New Shoes and for patent leather shoes. S. 
Everywhere, 25c. Sample FREE. Address, A 
Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. Don’t accept any substi 


Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 


nothing to get 
out of order. 











Cheaper than wood 
Me combining strength an 
art. Forlawns,churches, 
cemeteries, Send for 


Free Catalog. Address 
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Added Pleasure 
In all sorts of dusty outdoor trips, is the 
absolute knowledge that your collar is 
immaculate whatever the weather con- 
ditions may be. “You are never in doubt 
as to your appearance when you wear 


ALLENGr 


Bra 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS 8 CUFFS 


They delight the careful dresser because they 
solve in a most satisfactory manner the problem 
of maintaining a nobby, stylish appearance 
under conditions impossible for a linen collar. 

Challenge Collars are made in the latest, 
most up-to-date models. They have the = 
fect fit, dull finish and dressy look of the best 
linen collars—Our new “Slip-Easy” finish 
permits easy, correct adjustment of the tie. 

Challenge Collars and Cuffs are absolutely 
waterproof, never turn yellow, can be cleaned 
with soap and water. 

Sold by first class haberdashers everywhere. If your 
dealer does not carry Challenge Brand Collars and 
Cuffs, send us 25 cts., stating size and style of collar 
you desire, or 50 cts. per pair for cuffs, and we will 
see that you are supplied at once. Our new book- 
let gives valuable pointers about the correct thing 
in dress—what to wear and when to wear it. Let 
us send it to you. 
The Arlington Company, Dept. “A” 
725-727 Broadway, New York 
Boston,65 Bedford 8t.; Philadelphia, 900 Chestnut 8t.; 
Chicago, 161 Market &t.; San Francisco, 718 Mission 
8t.; St. Louis, Mills Bldg.; Detroit, 117 Jefferson Ave.; 
Toronto, 58-64 Fraser Ave. 
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‘ We make more than 150 styles and kinds of vehicles 

re The Baby. Our line comprises everything “a little 

bit better” in Folding Go-Carts, both Wood ety and 
ee 


; Stationary Go-Carts, both Wood an 


pee: Baby Carriages and English Perambulators. 
re ar the largest, most complete line in the world. 
utomatic, collapsible Go-cart shown above, opened 


and closed with one operation. 


Write today for free catalogue. Your 
dealer can supply you; if not, we will. 


The Toledo Metal Wheel Co., Dept. A, Toledo, Ohio 











SUSPENDERS 


Thesliding cord inthe back (anexclu- 
nk feature) takes all strain off the 
s Idersand buttons, insuring per- 
=e €ase and freedom of motion. 
at weight for office and dress wear, 
= ay ery weights for work- 
E lengths for tall men, 
Maker's guarantee on every pair— 


aig eat Get them tuday, 
0.4. Bd 
117 Main Bt. Shistess aa -Co, 





| sadly fear you now hold a 








MR. BILLINGS’ 
POCKETS 


(Continued from Page 17) 


cautiously opened it. At the sight of the 
twelve acorns he seemed somewhat sur- 
prised, and when the initials ‘‘T. M. C.” 
on the corner of the handkerchief caught 
his eye he blushed. 

“You are blushing—you are disturbed,”’ 
said Mrs. Billings severely. 


THE SATURDAY 





“T am,” said Mr. Billings, suddenly re- | 


a himself; “and no wonder.” 
Billings. ‘‘ Perhaps, then, you can tell me 
how those acorns and that handkerchief 
came to be in your pocket.” 


no wonder, indeed!’ said Mrs. | 


“T can,” said Mr. Billings, “and I will.”’ | 


“You had better,” said Mrs. Billings. 











IlI—THE TWELVE ACORNS AND THE 
LADY’S HANDKERCHIEF 
ya may have noticed, my dear (said 

Mr. Billings), th 
handkerchief are ‘‘T C.,” and I wish 


you to keep that in mind, for it has a great 
deal to do with this sto 


at the initials on that | 


Had they been | 
anything else that handkerchief would not | 





have found its way into my pocket; and | 
when you see how those acorns and that | 
handkerchief, and the half-filled nursing- | 


bottle and the auburn-red curls all com- 
bined to keep me out of my home until the 
unearthly hour of three A. M., you will 
—_ the unjust suspicions which I too 
inst me, and 
you will admit that a half-filled patent 
nursing-bottle, a trio of curls, a lady’s 
handkerchief and twelve acorns were the 
most natural things in the world to find in 
my pockets. 
hen I had left the poor woman with 
her no-longer-starving baby I hurriedly 
glanced into a store window, and by the 
clock there saw it was twenty minutes of 
one and that I had exactly time to catch the 
one o’clock train, which is the last train 


| that runs to Westcote. I glanced up and 


down the street, but not a car was in sight, 
and I knew I could not afford to wait long 
if I wished to catch that train. There was 
but one thing to do, and that was to take a 
cab, and, as luck would have it, at that 
moment an automobile cab came rapidly 
around the corner. I raised my voice and 
my arm, and the driver saw or heard me, 
for he made a quick turn in the street and 
drew up at the curb beside me. I hastily 
gave him the directions, jum in and 
slammed the door shut, and the auto-cab 
immediately started forward at what 
seemed to me unsafe speed. 

We had not gone far when something in 
the fore part of the automobile began to 
thump in a most alarming manner, and the 
driver slackened his , drew up to the 
curb and stopped. e opened the door 
and put his head in. 

"I ething’s gone wrong,” he said, 
“but don’t you worry. I'll , WS. it fixed 
in no time, and then I can put on more 
speed and I’ll get you there in just the 
same time as if nothing had om a 

When he said this I was perfectly satis- 
fied, for he was a nice-looking man, and I 
lay back, for I was quite tired out, it was 
so long past my usual bedtime, and the 
driver went to work, doing things I could 
not understand to the fore part of the 
automobile, where the machinery is. [I 
remember thinking that the cushions+of 
this automobile were unusually soft, and 
then I must have dozed off, and when I 
opened my eyes I did not know how much 
time had elapsed, but the driver was still 
at work and I could hear him swearing. 
He seemed to be having a great deal of 
trouble, so I got out of the automobile, in- 
tending to tell him that perhaps I had 
better try to get a car, after all. But his 
actions when saw me were most unex- 

ected. He waved the wrench he held in 

is hand, and ordered me to get back into 
the automobile, and I did. I supposed he 
was afraid he would lose his fare and tip, 
but in a few minutes he opened the door 
again and spoke to me. 

‘“‘Now, sport,” he said, ‘there ain’t no 
use thinkin’ about —_ that train, be- 
cause it’s gone, and I may as well say now 
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3 Dress Shoe. o: 
Mirror Patent. ~ 
$4.25. 
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Here’s another Crawford 
improvement. It is ‘@ but- 


ton f tape, 
, ateugenge® ape, woven 


around fine wire and invisi- 
bly attached along the outer 
edge'of.the button fly. This 

t prevents tear- 
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bold LAL i! 

Fe This i) See prors but it serves 
: tter. All@rawford features are 
- practical imp mts) Prove ‘their 
value by weating Urawford Shoes 


\: x Interesting and instructive stylebook 


_|:free—name ‘of the Nearest dealer’ on 
t- “4 PE as” 
‘Charles Ai Eaton Co., Makers 


Brockton, Massachusetts 
CRAWFORD SHOPS ARE UNION MADE 
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etc.; all high-grade merchandise. 
In Business Thirty-Four Years. 


We Can Save You Money. 


for West-of-the-Mississippi River 
, Peoria, Tl. 





Rugs, Carpets, Silverware, Furniture, Stoves, etc. 
of the latest styles in Women’s Made-to-Order Suits, Coats, 
Two Million Satisfied Customers. 


Send for Catalogue at Once. 


Taye | LattRG Cfo Buftalo, ¥. ¥. 


Branches: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 


The Larkin Products include 


ENLARGED SPRING EDITION 


Over 1300 Premiums Given With the Larkin Products 


A complete line, for Spring and Summer, 
Jalking-Skirts, Washable Dresses, 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


LARKIN Co.: 


Please send me your free Catalogue No, 64 


Name 

St. and No. or R. F. D. 
P.O. 

State 





How To Save Much OF 
Your Living Expense 


Deal direct with us, the Manufacturers— The Larkin 
Factory-to-Family Plan. We save and give to you all 
profits and expenses of the wholesalers and retailers. 
We enable you to furnish your home and clothe your- 
self out of the same money you spend for your household 
supplies: Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Laundry and 
Toilet Soaps, etc. 
250 such daily necessities; all of superior quality. 


CATALOGUE FREE 
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ingly low prices. 


ever sold in America. 
patrons. 
count Circular. 


our beautiful catalog of Old Violins—free. 
Easy payments if desired. 


from $50 to $10,000. 


= Special Values | 
in Old Violins: 


The Lyon & Healy collection now 
offers some rare old gems at exceed- 
Through this col- 
lection have passed the finest violins 
Thousands of satisfied 
You are invited to send for 60-Day Dis- 
We will send with it a copy of 


A New Idea in Dump -W. 


will dump.the load instantly or spread it. 


the Panama Canal. 
Prices 





ons 
This box placed on the gear that you now have, will 
give you adump-wagon, at one-third the ususl price, It 


Entire foot 


operation. Have made three shipments for use along 
‘rite for prices and catalog. 
EVERETT MFG.CO.,66 Lake8St., Newark,New York 








Lyon & Healy, 95 Adams St., Chicago 






REDUCED RATES fi..'cccc: Ea 


to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Bekins 


Modern Warehouses in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, etc. | 
Information FREE. 


540 First Nationa! Bank Building, Chicago 


Household Shipping Co. 











genuine Navajo Ruby, uncut, 


ea Ruby FREE 
NAVAJO NNUDY 
To introduce our beautiful genuine Gems, 


sold direct from mine to customer at 
to { jewelers’ prices, we will send free a 


and our beau- 


tiful 36 page Art Catalogue showing Gems in actual colors and 
sizes, for 10 cents to cover cost of mailing. Send today. 


Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. B 32, Mesilla Park, N. M. 
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Every hour 
of every day 





by land and By 
sea to points 
of the world. 

ey have 
secured this world: 
wide paleo 
by successfully 
meeting every 
ewrilter need. 











New Model No. 10 

Column Finder Back Spacer 

Visible Writing, Interchangeable Platens 
and Carriages and Other Features 


Send for Information 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse NY. U.S.A. Cined 





No matter how 
hard the children 
romp and play, 
they can’t injure 
the finish of **6x” 
Floor Varnish. It 
is mar-proof and 
water-proof. 


Send for Free Sample Panel 


coated with ‘‘61’’—stamp on it, 
haramer it, you may dent the wood 
but you can’t crack the varnish. 


Dhows Only lhe 
“61” is made for floors only. Sead 
for booklet on **Floor Finishing.’ 
PRATT & LAMBERT-ING, 
VARNISH MAKERS 60 YEARS 


88 TONAWANDA ST., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
FacToutrs IN 7 cries 
ena aoe — 














We Supply the U.S. | 
Government 


A Prices Cut in Half 


this season. Our large 
new 104-page Band in- 
strument catalog Sent 
FREE. Write to-day. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 






















» 172 E. 4th St., Cincinnati; or, 
326 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





that you’ve got to come with me, unless 
ou want me to mash your head in. The 
act is, this ain’t no public automobile, and 
I hadn’t no right to take you for a pe 
senger. This automobile belongs to a lady 
and I’m her hired chauffeur, and she’s at 
a bridge-whist party in a house on Fifth 
Avenue, and I’m supposed to be waitin 
outside that house. One-fifteen o’cloc 
was the time she said she would be out. 
But I thought maybe I might make a 
dollar or two for myself instead of waiting 
there all that time, and she would never 
know it. And now it is nearly two o’clock, 
and if I go back alone she will be raving 
mad, and I’ll get my discharge and no 
references, and my poor wife and six chil- 
dren will have to starve. So you will have 
to go with me and explain how it was that 
I wasn’t there at one-fifteen o’clock.”’ 

‘My friend,’”’ I said, ‘‘I am sorry for 
you, but I do not see how it would _ 
you, should I refuse to go and you should, 
as you say, mash my head in.” 

“Don’t you worry none about that,” he 
said. ‘If I mashed your head in, as I 
could do easy enough with this wrench, I’d 
take what was left of you up some dark 
street, and lay you on the pavement and 
run the machine across you once or twice, 
and then take you to a hospital, and that 
would be excuse enough. You’d be another 
‘Killed by an Automobile,’ and I’d be the 
hero that picked you up and took you to 
the hospital.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘under the circum- 
stances I shall not go with you because you 
threaten me, but ause your poor wife 
and six children are threatened with star- 
vation.” 

“Good!” he said. ‘And now all you 
have to do is to think of what the excuse 
you will give my lady boss will be.” 

With that he lay back against the 
cushions and waited. He seemed to feel 
that the matter did not concern him any 
more, and that the rest of it lay with me. 

“Go ahead!” I-said to him. ‘‘I have 
no idea what I shall tell your mistress, but 
since I have lost the last train I must try 
to catch the two o’clock trolley car to 
Westcote, and I do not wish to spend any 
more time than nece on this business. 
Make all the haste possible, and as we go 
I shall think what I will say when we get 
there.”’ 

The driver got out and took his seat and 
started the car. I was worried, indeed, my 
dear. I tried to think of something plaus- 
ible to tell the young man’s employer; 
something that would have an air of self- 
per, when suddenly I remembered the 

If-filled nursing-bottle and the three 
auburn-red curls. Why should I not tell 
the lady that a poor mother, while pro- 
ceeding down Fifth Avenue from her scrub- 
woman job, had been taken suddenly ill, 
and that I, being near, had insisted that 
this automobile help me convey the woman 
to her home, which we found, alas! to be 
in the farthest districts of Brooklyn? Then 
I would produce the three auburn-red curls 
and the half-filled nursing-bottle as having 
been left in the automobile by the woman, 
and this proof would suffice. 

I had fully decided on this when the 
automobile a in front of a large 
house in Fifth Avenue, and I had time to 
tell the driver that I had thought of the 
proper thing to say, but that was all, for 
the waiting ttf came down the steps in 
great anger, and was about to begin a good 
scolding, when she noticed me sitting in 
her automobile. 

If she had been angry before she was 
now furious, and she was the kind of young 
woman who can be extremely furious when 
she tries. I think nothing in the world 
could have calmed her had she not caught 
sight of my face by the light of two strong 
lamps on a passing automobile. She saw 
in my face what you see there now, my 
dear—the benevolent, fatherly face of a 
settled-down, trustworthy, married man 
of past middle age—and as if by magic her 
anger fled and she burst into tears. 

“Oh, sir!’’ she cried, ‘‘I do not know 
who you are, nor how you happen to be in 
my car, but at this moment I am homeless 
and friendless. I am alone in the world, 
and I need advice. Let me get into the 
car beside you Kf 

“Miss,” I said, “I do not like to dis- 
oblige you, but I can never allow myself 
to be in an automobile at this time of night 
with a strange woman, unchaperoned.” 

These words seemed almost more than 
she could bear, and my heart was full of 

ity, but, just as I was about to spring 
rom the automobile and rush away, I saw 
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7 -PIORTLAND 

If you owna home or ever expect to, send for our book on home improvement. 

It tells of the uses of concrete asa material for making sidewalks, posts, curbs, 
cisterns, steps, seats, cellar floors and other improvements. 

It is not a technical book; it is a book for you—the home owner. It explains 


every detail of the work, simply and clearly, so that you, yourself, can apply this 
wonderful material to home improvement without skilled help. This book, 


“Concrete Construction about 
the Home and on the Farm” 


(mailed free upon request) has two purposes. One is to introduce concrete into 
your home surroundings. The other is to emphasize the fact that 


the success of concrete construction depends upon the quality of the cement. 


‘*Portland’’ is a kind of cement. ‘‘Atlas”’ Other books on building will interest you: 
is a kind of Portland Cement —the kind that « ” . 
is recognized everywhere as the standard; the Hpac Cottages (walled = 
kind that is absolutely pure and always uni- Concrete Country Residences 
form; thekindthatthe Government purchased for (delivery charges 25 cents) 
use in building the Panama Canal. ‘‘Atlas’’ is “Reinforced Concrete in Factory 
madein only one grade—thesameforeverybody. Construction” (delivery charges 10 cents). 


THE ATLAS porttann CEMENT CO., LARGEST CAPACITY OF ANY CEMENT COMPANY 


IN THE WORLD— OVER 40,000 
Dept. 62, 30 Broad Street, New York BARRELS PER DAY. 










NONE JUST AS GOOD 


PARIS GARTERS||*50 to*300 Saved 


We are manufacturers, not merchants. Savedealers’, 
jobbers’ and catalog house profit. I'll save you from 
$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.— Price direct to you 
lower than dealers or jobbers have to pay for 
similar engines in carload lots for spot cash, 


GALLOWAY 




























No 


\ need Metal Price and quality speak for themselves Ri 
j them with can come and you are — the o2 ee Sell CG Daye’ py 

/ as nent the your poorest horse an ya > T zave oe 

5-H.-P, only $119.50 6/ tion or money 

Drawers back. Write for 


wearer Le, 


This garter conforms absc- 
lutely to the shape of the leg. 
PARIS is the only garter that 
fits so perfectly you wear it un- 
consciously. 
25 and 50 cents at dealers, or 
direct if he is out. 


special proposition. 
All you pay me is for 
raw oe — aos 
one small profit. or 
my big ‘BOOK FREE. 
Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
Wn. Co. 
1855 Galloway 
Waterloo, lows 

















The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm ga® 
den, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
Luxurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 











B | /O" : 
Our book shows all the latest ideas in Bungalow 
construction. Contains over 200 designs and floor 
plans, giving dimensions, arrangement of rooms 
and estimated cost. Price $1.00. Cement Houses 
and How to Build Them. 176 pages. 87 designs, $1. 
RADFORD ARCHITECTURAL CO. 
261 Broadway, 185 Jackson Boulevard, 
New York Chicago, Il. 


THE BEST’ LIGHT 


A ible, pure white, steady, safe light. 
ghter than electricity or acetylene. 














Solid or pneumatictires. High orlow wheels. 
An Automobile ata Low Price that is 
ready to run. Handsome, 
Stylish, Simple, Re- 
liable ; Economical 


always 





















in America. 
1909 Catalog FREE. 


100 candle po Broadway, St. Louis, Me. 


grease, dirt nor COOK MOTOR VEHICLE CO., 1050 N. 


The oldest and best school. Instruction by = 
Do not delay. STU DY adapted to every one. Recognized by comes 
HT educators. Experienced and competen instruct 

Mi a tg telly Co. ors. Takes spare time only. Three courses 


5-25 E. Sth Street, Canton, Ohio LAW Preparatory, Business, College. Prepares for 





wer. ° 
odor. Lighted instantly. Costs 2 cents per 
week. Over 200 


styles. Every lamp war- 
ranted. Agents wanted. Write for catalog. 







MAKES AND BURNS ITS OWN GAS practice. Will better your con- 


Around the World Cruise eee 


ness. Students and graduates 
everywhere. Full particulars 
AT ne 
By S.S. ARABIC, 16,000 Tons, OCT. 16 


and Easy Payment Plan o 
Sprague 
30 TOURS TO EUROPE $250 uP | HOME °°" 
F. C. CLARK, Times Building, New York FOO Capes Bile. Bee A. dae 


i This gold plated Old English or script in- 
Print Your Own FOB fit ahy tester) flesibie black or tan 50¢ 
Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press §5. strap. Exact reproductions of all Society emblems, —_ 

Larger $18. Save money. “<— for others, big oe pany oa nog for & bags, poe ebooks 
press cial per paper, et or ad Special ideas designed and made up. 


press catalog, type, paper, etc. 
THE P CO., Meriden, Connecticut Salman, The Monogram Man, Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mast. 























The “SIMPLO” Automobile 
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More Powerful Than 
Rockefeller! 


The overlord of an ‘‘ Inland Empire’’ 
greater than many a European Kingdom. 

Does it pay? Well!—he and two as- 
sociates have made $407,000,000 out of 
it. Yes, and you have made your contri- 
bution to this great fortune. 

How? Charles Edward Russell an- 
swers all your questions in an article that 
shows, for the first time, precisely and 
clearly, how the wonderful American 
money-making machine works. 


HAMPTON’S 
MAGAZINE 


April—on Sale Now. 


Twenty other great special articles and 
splendid stories by Admiral Evans, 
Rex Beach, Josephine Daskam Bacon, 
Perceval Gibbon, Ellis Parker Butler 
and others — twenty convincing reasons 
why you will not skip a page in this new- 
est and greatest of American magazines. 


Buy it to-day —any live newsdealer. 


15 Cents. 


Free Sample copy (of February or March) free for a 
=~ two-centstamp. Hampton’s Magazine, NewYork. 








Superior Window Tent is so made that while your body 
is enjoying the comforts of a warm room, only the face comes 
in contact with the crisp, out-door air, which enables you to get 
all the benefits derived from out-door sleeping with none of the 
dangers and disadvantages of sleeping in tents, on roofs or 
Porches ; no drafts; no need of heavy covers, which use up 
vitality. Amount of air entering can be regulated. The awning 

you from rain, snow, drafts or any other exposures. 
Sleep in nature's pure, fresh aif and arise invigorated, refreshed 
and robust. _ For full, free iculars of this i ive de- 
vice, which is recommended by the medical profession, address 


CABINET MFG. CO., 302 Main St., Quincy, Ill. 
Manufacturers of Superior Bath Cabinets for 
Turkish and Vapor Baths. 


Our Improved Method of 


FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 


GRIPPIN’S 
 C Filloor Crack Filler 
and Finishes 
‘Sanitary, inexpensive 

wy and simple to apply. 
»Y SAMPLE showing how 
Ma (while they last), and de- 
E) scriptive matter FREE, 
. Write now. 
GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
Dept.4 Newark, N.Y. 

























on the walk the poor woman to whose baby 
I had given the half of the contents of the 
patent nursing-bottle. I called her and 
made her get into the automobile, and then 
I let the young woman enter. 

**Now,’” I said, “‘ where to?” 

“That,” she said, “is what I do not 
know. *When I left my home this evenin 
I left it forever, and I left a note of farewe 
to my father which he must have received 
and read by this time, and if I went back 
he would turn me from the door in anger, 
for he is a gentleman of the old school.” 

When I heard these words I was startled. 

“Can it be,” I asked, “‘that you have a 
brother Henry?” 

“‘T have,” she admitted; ‘“‘ Henry Corwin 
is his name.’”’ This was the name of the 
young man I had helped that very evening 
to marry Madge. I told her to proceed. 

“My father,” she said, ‘‘ has been insist- 
ing that I a man I do not love, and 
things have come to such a point that I 
must either accede or take things into my 
own hands. I agreed to elope this evenin 
with the man I love, for he had long wishe 
me to elope with him. I was to meet him 
outside his house at exactly one-fifteen 
o’clock, and I told him that if I was not 
there promptly he might know I had 
changed my mind. When the time came 
for me to hasten to him in my automobile, 
which was then to h us to a waiting 
minister, my automobile was not here. 
Unfortunately I did not know my lover’s 
address, for 1 had left it in the card pocket 
in this automobile. I knew not what to 


‘do. As the time passed and my automo- 


bile did not appear I knew that my lover 
had decided that I was not coming, and had 
gone away into his house. Now I cannot 
o home, for I have no home. I cannot so 
lower my pride as to ring the bell of his 
house and say I wish to forgiven and 
married even yet. What shall I do?” 

For answer I felt in the card pocket of 
the automobile and drew out the address 
of her lover, and without hesitation I gave 
the address to the chauffeur. In a few 
minutes we were there. Leaving the youn 
woman in the car with the poor woman, 
got out and surveyed the house. It was 
unpromising. Evidently all the family but 
the young man were away for the summer, 
and the doors and windows were all 
boarded up. There was not a bell to ring. 
I pounded on the boards that covered the 
door, but it was unavailing. The young 
woman called to me that the young man 
lived in the front room of the topmost 
floor, and could not hear me, and I glanced 
up and saw that one window alone of all 
those in the house was not boarded up. 
Instantly I hopped upon the seat beside 
the driver and said, ‘‘ Central Park.” 

We dashed up Fifth Avenue and into the 
Park at full speed, and when we were what 
I considered far enough in I ordered him 
to stop, and hurrying up a low bank I began 
to grope among the leaves of last year 
under the trees. I was right. In a few 
minutes I had filled my pockets with 
acorns, was back in the car, and we were 
hurrying toward the house of the lover, 
when I saw standing on a corner a figure 
I instantly recognized as Lemuel, the 
elevator boy, and at the same time I re- 
membered that Lemuel spent his holidays 
pitching for a ball nine. He was just the 
man I needed, and I stopped and made 
him get into the car. In a minute more 
we were before the house again, and I 
handed Lemuel a fistful of acorns. He 
drew back and threw them with all his 
strength toward the upper window. 

My dear, will you believe it? Those 
acorns were wormy! They were light. 
They would not carry to the window, but 
scattered like bits of chips when they had 
traveled but half-way. was upset, but 
Lemuel was not. He ordered the chauffeur 
to drive to lower Sixth Avenue with all 
speed, in order that he might get a base- 
ball. With this he said he could hit any 
mark, and we had started in that direction 
when, passing a restaurant on Broadway, 
I saw emerge Henry and Madge. 

“Better far,” I said to myself, ‘‘ put this 
young woman in charge of her brother 
and his new wife than leave her to elope 
alone,’”’ and I made the chauffeur draw up 
beside them. Hastily I explained the 
situation, and where we were going at that 
moment, and Henry and Madge laughed 
in unison. 

“Madge,” said Henry, “‘ we had no trou- 
ble making wormy acorns travel through 


At this I made them get into the automo- 


bile, and while we returned to the lover’s | 
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GEM 


JUNIOR 
Safety Razor 


ARE a) 
NEW 
BAR 





Shave 
and Save 


The price of the GEM Junior Safety Razor is small —One Dollar for the 
complete outfit, but there is no Safety Razor at any price which does better work 
gives better sa/isfaction, or has so long a working life. It lasts. The blades last. 
They keep the keen, smooth edge for many shaves, and then can be renewed by 
stropping. And there’s the new BAR—our exclusive right by patent — which 
alone would make the razor perfection, This device smoothens the skin automatic- 
elly and raises the hairs vertically just ahead of the blade, and the natural result 
is, a clean, close, “professional” shave. There isn’t a part of the outfit which 
could be improved. It is the result of our 370 years’ experience, and it is to- 
day the most extensively used and approved of ali Safety Razors. 

If proof of our faith in its value were needed, here itis. No matter where 
you buy the GEM Junior Safety Razor, whether of a dealer, anywhere, or 
direct from us, if you are dissatisfied you get your money back. You can’t 
be dissatisfied with anything of real value which does more than is 
claimed for it. 

The Complete One Dollar GEM Junior Outfit includes a handsomely 
finished silver-nickel-plated frame, extension and stropping handles, 
7 selected blades of the finest steel, and a substantial case. 


EXTRA SET, 7 BLADES, 50c 


See that you get a sealed package. 


Dull Blades Exchanged, 25c for?7. See that you 
get a sealed package. 
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Set. 
COMPLETE 
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is not up to date, send us One Doilar and 
we will mail the complete GEM Junior 
outfit, postpaid, to your address. 


Booklet ‘‘Shaveology’’ free on request. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
34 Reade Street, New York 


360 Fremont Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
564 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
30 years in business. 
We are the original Modern Safety Razor Makers. 
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None genuine without this sole brand 


Parents should carefully investigate the many 
advantages found in EDUCATOR SHOES 
before buying and putting on their 
children’s feet other kinds of shoes made 
with but one sole object—the profit. 
Educator Shoes are made for every member of 
the family—infants to parents. They look 
well, they fit, they are comfortable, and they 

wear longer. Prices according to size. 


Sold generally by best dealers. Made by 


RICE W HUTCHINS 


y 











10 CENTS PER ROLL 
ALL SIZES. 

VELOX PRINTS, BROWNIES, 3c; 

3'4x 3%, 3'4x 444, 4c; 4x5, 3a, Sc. 

Send us two negatives and we will print them without 


charge as a sample of our work; we are film specialists 
and give you better results than you have ever had. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 


TJoott &ToILey PREPARATIONS 
Mt) fifteen in the family, all good | 
There is no powder better for the | 
teeth than Sanitol Tooth Powder | 

















My reversible sanitary 
METAL BREAD BOARD 









shoots a paper boomerang in an 8-Ft. circle, aston» 
ishing everyone — Perfectly harmless — 


Gun 


dies, etc.; ne wood about it; 


Dawes Outdoor 
i in 50-Ft. circle. Bt 
| Stevens Mfg. 
nea) 


beautiful; ladies all want 
it; 3 sizes. Agent’s sample & 
postpaid, 10c. Dr. Lyons, § 
382 Day Street, Pekin, Ill. 
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A 
“duck” 
of a 
coat for 
itisthe 
most water- 
tight gar- 
ment except- 
ing rubber ever 
known, yet is 
light in weight, 
cool to wear, and 
remarkably durable. 
Quiet design and fine 
material lend exception- 
al elegance to these coats, 
They are plain in colors, 
3ome with self stripe weaves, 
The fabric is rain-proof itself 
and when process proofed it re- 
sists storms like the proverbial 























duck’s back. 


For Men and Women 
For sale in Good Stores, Ask your dealer, 


Look for the Kenyon labels, Send 
us your dealer's name, Tell us 
what type of garment you prefer 

and about how much you wish 
to pay. We will send Style 
Book with samples and 
will see that you are 
supplied. 





NEW YORK 
23 Union Square 
CHICAGO 
200 Jackson Blvd. 
Address requests 
for samples to 
the factory 
602 Pacific 
Street, 
Brooklyn, 











“lI urge upon all Catholics 


the use of the | 


Manual 
of Prayers” 


Signed 


» TheManual of Pray- 
ers is the Official 
Catholic Prayer 
Book and comprises 
every practice, rite, 
ritual, precept, faith, 
hymn and psalm, 
Epistles and Gospels. 
See that the name 
John Murphy Co. 
is on the title 
Very convenient in 
size, bound in Turkey 
Morocco, limp back. Sold 
by all book-sellers, or sent 
: for 5 days’ examination. 
---+---- MAIL U3 THIS COUPON —-—-—-—-— 
JOHN MURPHY CO., B, Baltimore, Md. : Please 
send me the ‘‘ Manual of ,"" for which I enclose 


.00. You to refund money it 1 do not like book and return it 
within 5 days at your expense. 







PR aitectstetrreentctnnstersincnanins 





Address 


With name stamped on cover $3.25. 


Cardinal Gibbons’ 


NEW BOOK OF DISCOURSES 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. A book of im- se 


pelling interest to Protestant as well as Catholic. 

Not adry, statistical work but discourses on timely 

topics of the day—keen, virile and informative, 
For young or old. 540 pages. 


JOHN MURPHY CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 














$£.00 EACH, VALUE $7.00 
$6 FOR $9 SUITS 

We marufacture and make a spe- 

cialty of selling direct tothe baseball 

teams, giving them all the middle profits. 

We guarantee our suits for wear and tear. 














EVERY ARTICLE INCLUDED: CAP, SHIRT 
STOCKIN 





(_z¥ Baseball Suits’) 





PANTS, BELT, GS AND LETTERING. 
Send for book of samples, free. Wedeliver C. O. D. 
with privilege of examination. No deposit req 
with order. 


E. MILLER, Manafacturer, 
35 North 1ith Street, Philadelphia. 
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house I made them explain. It was very 
aatcie fe my = Coed epee age | 
tly in my ief, a 
to throw at the window, Ft wag S poor 
woman with the baby noticed that the 
window was partly open. I asked Lemuel 
if he could throw enough to throw 
the handkerchief-ball into the window, and 
he said he could, and took the handker- 
I Sed > ihe pon tags 5 ga x 
to % 

“Let me have your handkerchief, if it 
has your initials on it,”’ I said; “for when 
he sees that fall into his room he will know 

ou are here. He will not think you are 
orward, coming to him alone, for he will 
know you could never have thrown the 
handkerchief, even if loaded with acorns, 
to such a height. It will be your message 
to him.” 

At this, which I do pride myself was a 
awe worthy of myself, all were de- 
lighted, and while I modestly tied twelve 
acorns in the handkerchief on which were 
the initials ‘“‘T. M. C.” all the others 
cheered. Even the woman from whom I 
had received the three auburn-red curls 
cheered, and the baby that was half-filled 
out of the patent nursing-bottle crowed 
with joy. But the chauffeur honked his 
honker. Lemuel took the handkerchief 
full of acorns in his hand and drew back his 
famous left arm, when suddenly Theodora 
Mitchell Corwin—for that was the eloping 
young lady’s name—shrieked, and looki 
up we saw her lover at the window. He 
gave an answering yell and rej ome 
and Lemuel let his left arm fall an ded 
me the handkerchier-ball. 

In the excitement I dro it into my 
pocket, and it was not until I was on the 
car for Westcote that I discovered it, and 
then, not wishing to be wed later in get- 
ting home, I did not go back to give it to 
Theodora Mitchell Corwin; in fact, I did 
not know where she had eloped to. Nor 
could I give it to Madge or Henry, for 
they had gone on their wedding journey as 
soon as they saw Theodora and her lover 
~~ ~ poy » . 

no right to give it to the 
woman with the baby, even if she had not 
immediately disappeared into her world of 
poverty, and it certainly did not belong 
to Lemuel, nor could I have given it to 
him, for he took the ten dollars the lover 
gave him and stayed out so late that he 
was late to work this morning and was 
discharged. He said he was going back 
to Texas. So I brought the handkerchief 
and the twelve acorns home, knowing 
you would be interested in hearing their 


story. 


When Mr. Billings had thus finished his 
relation of the happenings of his long 
evening, Mrs. Billings was thoughtful for 
a minute. Then she said: 

“But, Rollin, when I spoke to you of 
the handkerchief and the twelve acorns 
re blushed, and said you had reason to 

lush. I see nothing in this kind action 
you did to cause a blush.’ 

“TI blushed,” said Mr. Billings, ‘“‘to 
think of the lie I was going to tell T ora 
Merrill Corwin ——’ 

“TI thought you said her name was 
Theodora Mite ell Corwin,” said Mrs. 
Billings. 

‘* Mitchell or Merrill,”’ said Mr. Billings. 
“*T cannot remember exactly which.” 

For several minutes Mrs. Billings was 
silent. Occasionally she would open her 
mouth as if to ask a question, but each 
time she closed it again without speaking. 
Mr. Billings sat regarding his wife wit 
what, in a man of less clear conscience, 
— be called anxiety. At length Mrs. 
Billings put her sewing into her sewing- 
basket and arose. 

**Rollin,’’ she said, ‘I have enjoyed hear- 
ing you tell your experiences greatly. 
can say but one thing: Never in your life 


have you deceived me. And you have not 
deceived me now.” 

For half an hour after this Mr. Billings 
sat alone, thinking. 
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You Can Afford This Fountain 


e 

. 

IF YOU have a little money to put into a Soda Fountain the Decatur “ Less Ice” Fountain 

is the fountain for you! This will be the banner year for soft drink business, Be ready 

with a beautiful, trade drawing Decatur. It brings the people in, and it costs less to run, 

giving you bigger profits. Our famous “Less Ice” improvement saves you dollars, If You 

need a better fountain you should see the Decatur line. You can sell your old fountain 
and buy a fine new Decatur, and still save money. 


DECATUR “LESS ICE” FOUNTAINS 


mark the beginning of eaneer ' pelos. Set Moe oars fenperionn with any fountain made for 


One of our customers last year said: ‘‘As an ice saver it has them 
all beaten to a frazzle. My ice bill has decreased 50%."’ 

Messrs. Frederick & Bower of Lawrence, Mass., write: ‘‘We 
are in the market for a fou: . 
having as you know purchased two from you within a year. 
We cannot speak too highly of them and of your manner of 
doing business, and have recom- 
mended your concern to others.’’ 








wu a ‘‘ Decatur’’ for over one year says: “¥ 
better than those three times the price."’ 
A satisfied customer from Texas, who 
our $300.00 fountains writes: ‘‘We think that Regan 
looks any $1090.00 fountain that we have ever seen," 
A customer in New Mexicg 
bought one of our $430.00 porta 
writes: ‘‘ There is another new foun. 
tain that has just been put in town at 
a cost of about $2500.00 installed, 
ae say that mine 
got it skinned g 
mile,"’ 


A man who has been in the Soda business for years and 
sed c our fountaies nat 








The fountain shown here is one of our best but not too expensive designs. Made of rich quartered oak, but it can be made in birch 
mahoganized or genuine mahogany. With large beveled French plate mirror and fine electric illumination, Send for our new free catalog 


illustrated in colors and pick out the fountain you need. Write to-day. 


DECATUR FOUNTAIN CO., Box B, DECATUR, ILL. 
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] 
Business Book Free 
Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
—How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
— How to advertise a business 
— Howto devise office methods 

Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
**Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’’ Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 26-3-27, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
CATNIP BALL (Pat’d) a toy for cats— 

they can’t let it alone; ri- 
diculously amusing ; will last for years. Sold every- 


where in ro and 25€ sizes, together with pack- 
neficial to cats. 
























age of catnip andother herbs 

Sold by sporting goods, 

drug and bird stores, or 

mailed by = on receipt of 
ts 







12 cents or 27 cents. 27 
National Cat Supplies Co. a 
Dept. S. E. P. ‘post- 

East Boston, Mass. paid. | 





selling our Gold Glass | 
Letters and Advg. 
N tiesto merchants 
and professional men. 
Send 10c for samples 
and catalog with 





full plan. 
Wheeling Glass Co. 
Wheeling, W.Va. 


A.B.C. AUTOMOBILE 


A fine hill climber. Speeds up to 35 miles 
an hour. Most simple, practical, power- . 
ful and durable Automobile of its 
class. Easy to oper- 
ate—no complicated 
parts— no repairs. 
Solid or pneumatic 
tires. Air or water 
cooled, Safest and best. 
Built for 2, 3 or 4 passengers. 
16to 35h. p. $600up. Catalog Free. Write today for particulars, 
A.B. 0. Motor Vehicle Mfg. Co., 3921 Morgan 8t., St. Louis, 















To prove that our 
BLIZZARD ‘BELT 
BVERGREEHS 
will grow in all parts of the country 
we offer to send 6 Fine Spruces 
\% to % ft. tall PREE to property 
owners. Wholesale value and mail- 
ing expense over 30 cents. To help, 
send 5 cents or not as you please. A postal 
will bring the trees and our catalog contain! 
4 many colored photo plates of our choice Bl 
Belt Fruits. Write today. 


The Gardner Nursery Co., Box 21, Osage, la. 


INVENTIONS SAVED 


to their inventors Reon proper counsel and as- 
sistance. Most patent lawyers see only the legal 
end, Professional advice as to the protection 
perfection of your incomplete invention—or the 
means of disposing of it, patented or unpatented 
—is what I specialize in. Jill write you fully 
regarding my methods upon request. 

F. W. WEEKS, COUNSELLOR TO INVENTORS, 
130 C West 57th Street, New York Oity 


BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, 
| LOWEST PRICES 


All leading varieties pure-bred Chick- 
ens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls Northern- 
raised, healthy and vigorous. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for 
our big 132-page book, ‘Poultry For Profit, 

full of pictures. It tells you how to raise 
poultry and run Incubators successfully. 
10 cents for the book, to cover postage 

RT, ILL. 


ome 0 
J.W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 13, 





























Your Fruits, Crops, 


PRA Poultry Houses, and do 

whitewash- 

ing with The Auto-Spray. 
Factory price and guaranteed to satisfy. Fitted 
with Auto-Pop Nozzle does the work of three 
ordinary sprayers. Used by Experiment Stations 
and 300,000 others. We make many styles and 
sizes. Spraying Guide Free. Write for book, 
prices and Agency Offer. 


THE E, C. BROWN CO. 

















22 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 















where money yields a high rate of 
interest enables us to pay 6% on Cer- 
tificates of Deposit with due regard 
for adequate safety. Please write for booklet “S.” h 


TRUST 4»0 SAVINGS BANK 
Ste LINCS, aa i 
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~ All Safety 


We resharpen double edge and other safety blades for only 24g each. You 

can’t afford to throw away old blades when we will sterilize, resharpen 
make them better than new at this trifling price. We return your ow? 
particular blades. One trial will convince you of the merits of our service. 


convenient mailing pack- 
Write now. 


Razor Blades 5C convenient te payment. oon ds seo. 800 Kee blades Bs, Chiags 
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- HARVARD 
CLOTHES 


arery concedes that Harvard Clothes 

aeeze certain characteristics in style, fit and 
materials that put them far above the generality 
of ready-to-wear clothing. hci 

jgners are given to anticipating fash- 
he shall we say creating them The result 
is that our most popular models in any given sea- 
son become the leaders of competing lines six 
months later, with the custom tailors trailing 
stillfurther behind. Zhe truth 
is the truth and the clothes 
speak for themselves. 
Wewant allfarticular young \ 
men to put Harv: esto 
the test of trial. 
First, get our authorita- 
tive Le Style Book, 
sent free upon request. 














Get that 
Style Book 









If you don’t find 
Harvard Clothes, tell us 











Put the “Knock-Down” 
Sections together yourself 


and save 4 to 7rds 





As you receive it, with cushions made, ready 

to drop in place. Just six joints to put to- 
pether, in the grooves provided, apply the stain 
urnished and the piece is finished, 


Guaranteed to be satisfactory 


Every Piece Solid Oak. 
You save, a) all the dealer’s 
profit; (2) three-fourths the 
freight; (3) cost of finishing 

) expense in crating an 
a (5) in the factory 


cost; in factory profit. 
Figure it out yourself. 
Shipped in Sections, 
jot in Pieces. 
Can be assembled by any 





woman, Easy toput together; 
no holes to bore, no tool work 
necessary, no skill required; 
the only tools necessary are 
a hammer and screw driver. 
Send today for Catalog No. & 
My Guarantee: 
You take no risk. 
I absolutely guar- 
antee that you 















w perfectly 
satisfied with 
everything you 
PD of me, 
or your money 
will be instantly 
refunded. 

0.0. Brooks, President 


Brooks i 
ma took Manufacturing Co. 


Originators of the“ Knock-down’® system of home 
JSurnishing. 


“I MADE $12 55 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


AGENTS 


are coining money— 
A a ® selling 50 to 500 sets 
1 ia per week, Send your 














PROVE IT. 
unnecessary. We show 
ou how to make to 
dio aday. OUTFIT 
ers. ° 





THOMAS MFG.CO, 
426 Home Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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PLAYS For AMATEURS 
We have The Largest Stock in the U. 8. 
inch everything That's in Print. Our FREE 

ludes Plays, Recitations, Dialogues, Hand books hee 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 921 Arch St., Philadelphia 














RHEUMATISM 


(Continued from Page 15) 


from corns to locomotor ataxia, and from 
stone-in-the-kidney to tic-douloureux, has 
been put down as “rheumatism.” It 
is lit better than a diagnostic gar- 
dump or dust heap, where can be 
shot down all kinds of vague and wander- 
ing pains in joints, bones, muscles. and 
nerves which have no visible nor readily 
ascertainable cause. Probably at least 
half of all the discomforts which are put 
down as “‘rheumatism”’ of the ankle, the 
elbow, the shoulder, are not rheumatism 
at ali, in any true or reasonable sense of 
the term, but merely painful symptoms 
due to other perfectly definite Gaee 
conditions of every imaginable sort. The 
remaining half may be divided into two 
great groups of nearly equal size. One of 
these, like acute rheumatism, is closely 
related to, and probably caused by, the 
attack of acute infections of milder char- 
acter, falling upon less favorable soil. 
The other is of a vaguer type and is due, 
probably, to the accumulation of poisonous 


waste-products in the tissues, setting up 
irritative and even inflammatory changes 
in nerve, muscle and joint. ither of 


these my 4 be made worse by exposure to 
cold or changes in the weather. In fact, 
this is the type of rheumatism which has 
such a wide reputation as a barometer 
and weather prophet, only second to that 
of the United States Signal Service. When 
you “feel it in your bones” you know it is 
oing to snow, or to rain, or to clear up, or 
ome cloudy, or whatever else may 
happen to follow the sensation, merely 
because all poisoned and irritated nerves 
are more sensitive to changes in tem- 
perature, wind-direction, moisture and 
electric tension, than sound and normal 
ones, The change in the weather does not 
cause the rheumatism, It is the rheuma- 
tism that enables us to predict the change 
in the weather, ery od we have not the 
least idea what that change will be. 
Probably the only statement of wide 
application that can be made in regard 
to the nature of chronic rheumatism is 
that a very considerable per cent of it is 
due to the accumulation of poisons (toxins) 
in the nerves supplying joints and muscles, 
setting up an irritation (neurotoxis) or, 
in extreme cases, an inflammation of the 
nerve (neuritis), which may even go on to 
partial paralysis, with wasting of the 
muscles supplied. The same broad prin- 
ciples of causation and prevention, there- 
fore, apply here as in acute rheumatism. 


Diet, Rightly Understood 


The most important single fact for rheu- 
matics of all sorts, whether acute or chronic, 


to remember is that they must avoid- 


exposure to colds, in the sense of infections 
of all sorts, as they would a pestilence; 
that they must eat plenty of rich, sound, 
nourishing food; live in well-ventilated 
rooms; take plenty of exercise in the open 
air to burn up any waste poisons that may 
be accumulating in the tissues; dress 
lightly but warmly (there is no special 
virtue in flannels), and treat every cold 
or mild infection which they may _ be 
unfortunate enough to catch according 
to the strictest rigor of the antiseptic law. 
The influence of diet in chronic rheu- 
matism is almost as slight as in the acute 
form. Persons past middle age who can 
afford to indulge their appetites and are 
inclined to eat and drink more than is good 
for them, and, what is far more important, to 
exercise much less, may so embarrass their 
liver and kidneys as to create accumula- 
tions of waste products in the blood suffi- 
cient to cause rheumatic twinges. The 
vast majority, however, of the sufferers 
from chronic rheumatism, like those from 
the acute form, are underfed rather than 
overfed, and a liberal and abundant diet- 
ary, including plenty of red meats, eggs, 
fresh butter, green vegetables and fresh 
fruits, will improve their nutrition and 
diminish their tendency to the attacks. 
There appears to be ee no 
rational foundation for the popular belief 
that red meats cause rheumatism, either 
from the point of view of practical expe- 
rience or from that of chemical composi- 
tion. We now know that white meats of 
all sorts are quite as rich in those elements 
known as the purin ies, or uric acid 
group, as red meats, and many of them 
much richer. It may be said in passing, 
that this last-mentioned bugbear of our 
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The Greatest BARGAIN Ever Offered 













Secures this Great 


50 Cents Reference Library 


This magnificent reference work, costing three-quarters of a million 
dollars to produce, is a dictionary and encyclopedia combined. In 
fullness of definitions, number of words defined and accuracy, it is 
superior to reference works selling for five times its price. It has been 
recently revised and enlarged by a staff of American editors. Its five 
big volumes contain an inexhaustible mine of information on every 
subject, defining 250,000 words. Our bargain offer takes off two- 
thirds the price, and we pass the work on to you at less than one-third 
the‘price of any other first-class reference work. We send the com- 
plete set to your home for examination without charge, and if you 
decide to keep it, a first payment of 50 cents secures thie set. 


Five Massive Volumes 
Ate P REE 








There are five volumes, each one foot tall, and 
strongly and handsomely bound in three styies 
of binding. The set contains 5000 pages and 
thousands of illustrations. It is up-to-date in every 








particular. It is absolutely reliable; the names of 

The Modern Atlas of the World sells regu- its editors are among the greatest in every field of 
larly for $5.00. It contains more than 100 research. Asa dictionary, it defines 25,000 more 
maps in colors. There is a map of each state, words than any other dictionary. As an ency- 
territory, and country. It gives the population clopedia, it treats 50,000 subjects, covering the 
of all cities of importance. This invaluable whole field of human knowledge. 
Atlas is bound in red cloth and is 10 x 13 
inches in size. We will send it to you, abso- . : 
lutely free, if your order for the En- Mark and Mail this Coupon 
cyclopedic Dictionary is received 
at once. The Werner Co., Akron, Ohio S. BR. P.-3-27-"09 


You may send me on approval for 10 days one set ofthe AMER- 
ICAN ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY, bound in the style 
indicated by having the “ X ” beside 
Pull Bin Regular price, $64.00. I will pay for the 





FREE FOR same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 50 cents after 
l examine them and §2.00 a month until your special price of 

EXAMINATION | jsaie'= 
Half Morocco Binding. Regular price, $56.00. I will pay for 


the same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 50 cents 


after I examine them and $1.50 a month until your special 
price of $20.50 is paid. 





Half Leather Binding 


If you reply at once, we will send you a complete 
set at once, all express charges prepaid, for ex- 
amination, And we will also send, absolutely free lib F 20 1 

“ rary Cloth Binding. Reyular price, $42.00. I will pay for 
of charge, the Modern Atlas of the World. fe you the ate if 1 dec ae to keep the books, as follows: $0 cents 
like the books and the Atlas you can pay for the after I examine them and $1.25 a month until your special 


Dictionary in little monthly payments. If you price of $16.50 is paid. 


don’t like them, return them to us and we will pay You are to send the set of five volumes and the Atlas of the 
return charges. World, delivery charges paid. If not satisfactory, I will return 
books and Atlas within 10 days after delivery, at your expense 





Mail the Coupon To-Day ** 


This is only a limited edition, and will not last long. You 


must reply promptly to take advantage of the bargain. Name . oe eee meen ate 
THE WERNER co., AKRON, OHIO > a eovecsveuverestecsecceccoccocoscscooccococncovconesseanesessessossebedenes 
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Steel Fishing Rods 


for return charges. 

















Make money 


In Spare time 


Build up a Business of Your Own. 


You can work for us in odd moments and build 
up a business big enough to warrant devoting all 
your time to it. 

You don’t have to invest any money. All you 
have to dois to hustle. We will stand back of 
you—help you in every way. Then the amount 
of money you make depends on you, 

Weare the largest manufacturers of iron fence 
in the world. We make the best fence and for 
the least money. There is still some good terri- 
tory open, 

Our agents everywhere are making good money. One 
oung man who took up this work in a town of 40,000 got 
3 in five weeks. He makes $40 to $50 each week. 

You may do as well—maybe better. Try it. 

Write for our book *‘ Experience," telling what our agents 


Our Three- Year-Guarantee Tag attached to every genuine 
“ Bristol” Rod is your protection against misstatements, 
and rods of inferior materials, faulty workmanship and 
careless finish, Americans like to buy things that are best— 
things with a reputation. “Bristols” have for 20 years 
been pre-eminently the steel fishing rods with the reputa- 
tion—light, pliant, strong, springy, reliable. Made of 
finest, high carbon steel hardened in oil 
and clock-spring-tempered. /ish-Hook 
Disgorger free with catalogue. 


The Horton Mfg. Co., 
96 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 

















are doing. Get our proposition. 


Gils STEWART IRON WORKS COM PANY. 


1707 COVINGTON ST. CINCINVATI,O 





How to Shave With Comfort 


is the title of an instructive booklet which teaches the correct method 
of shaving. It describes and @lustrates Our 
Masterpiece Razor, also a complete 
list of articles useful to men 
who shave. Sent 
#REE on re- 
quest. 


LARGEST MAKERS Of IRON FENCE IN THE WORLD Y 



















Only $135! 


Never before sold for less than 
$165! A complete card printing 
outfit for $200, consisting of the 
Automatic press, 10-drawer cabinet, 14 
fonts of type, 10,000 blank cards. Every- 
thing ready to start business. Never be- 
fore sold for less than $250. 

no experience required — any novice 
can dothis work. Send for catalogue. 








C. KLAUBERG & BROS., 171 William Street, New York City 


Greider’s Book on Poultry 027°°:27"; 


about Pure Bred Poultry; illustrates sixty varicties: prices low 
Contains fifteen beautiful chromos; perfect guide. Greider's 


| Germicide kills lice. B, H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa, 
















BOOSTER PUB. CO. RY 4 
Dept.C,351 Dearborn 8t. ,Chicago {—.ai@iimam 





ae Like a 30-footer—only Don’t Think of Buying Any Launch Until You Write for Free Boat Book 
Pr, Four Great Launch Bargains 





Only $121 fs: 


16 foot Lacnch 
and 2'4 H. P. Guaranteed Self-Starting Engine, 9 
miles per hour. 
>; $144 for 9% miles per hour “Speedaway.” 
2 roa “= <4 $153 for the Canopy Topped “* Winner.” 
Copyrighted 1909, C. T. Wright Eng. Co. $160 for the Auto Topped 3 H. P. *‘ Comfort" Launch. 

For a limited time we offer to ship you, on approval, for $121, this graceful, substantial, ready-to-launch Motor-Boat 
—an ideal craft for Fishing, Hunting and Pleasure Boating. Safe forfamilyand children. Steady and seaworthy. 

This Launch is the result of 30 years’ successful experience in boat building, is a scientific compromise of the auto 
boat and flat bottom boat. Seating capacity, 6 to 8; 16 feet long, 42-in. beam, 9-16 in. dressed planking. Can change seats 
and move about without danger of tipping. Boat is propelled at a speed of 9to 10 miles per hour by a powerful Gile 
self-starting, odorless, noiseless, reversible 2%4-H. P. Engine of the Single Cylinder, 2 Cycle type. Controlled absolutely 
by one single Lever which starts, stops, reverses, etc. Develops ful! 2%4-H. P. at 500 rev. per minute; 3 H. P. at 700 rev.; 
construction simple, no cams, springs or gears to get out of fix, 40-page catalog explaining Engine in detail sent free. 
Guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. Send your name on a postal today [or detailed description of this beautiful, ready- 
to-launch Motor-Boat. Investigate before buying anylaunch. Ourspecia! $121.00 Price with /mmediate Shipment Guaranteed 
is offered for alimited time only. This launch iscomplete — nothing moretobuy, ordinarily sells for $200.00 


C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE COMPANY, 103 River St., Greenville, Michigan. 
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FIRED! 


There’s no sentiment in business. 
The untrained man can never be sure 
of his job. He is always the last to 
be hired and the first to be “‘ fired.” 


But the International Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton offer a sure, quick, easy 
way by which you can qualify for a good posi- 
tion in your natural line of work, in your spare 
time—regardiess of who, what or where you 
are. No books to buy. Course is suited to your 
individual needs—to whatever spare time you 
have—and to your means, 

Mark the attached coupon and learn how'the 
I. C. S. can help you. Doing this costs you 
only the postage, Mark it NOW. Onan aver- 
age, 300 men every month VOLUNTARILY 
report salary increases won through I. C. S. 
help. In January the number was 287. You, 
too, can be helped. 


MARK THE COUPON NOW. 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS I 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 
| Please explain, without further obligation on nty part, 
how I can qualify for employment or advancement in the 
| position before which I have marked | 


























. Serbeaten Deaneeal | 
Stenographer one ] 

| | Advertisement Writer | Elec. Lighting Supt. | 
Show Card Writer echa neer 

] Window Trimmer Pl’mb’r & Steam Fitter 

| Commercial Law peg al Engineer 
Illustrator } i 

| psec nee ye orn Draftsman I 
Textile Mill Supt. ee Engineer 

| Electrician B | 

| Elec. Engineer Mining eer 

I Name_ . re | 

| 

| Street and No. 2 ae: | 

| City State | 











Better Clothing 


For Men and Women 


My Catalog of 1909 Spring and Summer 
Styles beautifully and faithfully illustrates 
the large assortments of choice clothing in my 
two great Chicago stores—shows men’s and 
women’s suits ranging in price from $15 to $50. 
Also Men’s Top Coats, Shoes and Furnishings— 
Women’s Jackets, Skirts, Waists, Shoes. All 
high class goods at lowest spot cash prices. 


Easiest Terms of Payment 


I buy of the best makers in 
New York, C 









































Shicago an = 
Europe on such advantageous | iret eae 
terms that I have created an [ee -aaeeuneeiaredl 
unusual buying opportunity — 
for my customers — 
Better grade clothes at spot 
cash prices, on terms so lib- 
eral that it is easy for you 
to wear the best. My plan | 
is fully explained in the | 
Catalog which is free for the | 
asking. Ask today. } | went 
: My im- 

Lowest Prices mense pur- = 
chasing power, added to my excellent facilities 
for handling a huge business economically, 
enables me to undersell by far those less favor- 
ably situated. 

2 I have a modern system of meas- 
Perfect Service uring and ean and can give 
you as perfect a fit as you can secure anywhere. I Guar- 
antee Satisfaction. You do not accept or pay 
for clothes that do not suit you perfectly. Buying 
of me on credit is easy—no red tape—I'm glad to trust you. 


Let Me Help You Dress Better 


Don't let poor appearance cheapen you. It's false econ- 
omy to be without good clothes. You can get better clothes 
of me without feeling the expense. Write for catalog today. 


BERNHARD’ two Big Chicago Stores 


Jos. Bernhard, President 
134 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Le —p 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


80 EGGS—78 CHICKS 


Write today for our FREE Poultry book, which 
tells how you can accomplish these results. 
angen Pe’ profit-producing poultry informa- 
tion an ully : Best in 
describes the Reliable Incubator the World 
as proved by over 600 tests. 

Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box D4, Quincy, Ill. 























diet reformers is now believed to have 
nothing whatever to do with rheumatism, 
and probably very little with gout, and 
that the ravings of Haig and the Uric 
Acid School generally are now thoroughly 
discredited. Certainly, whenever you see 
any remedy or any method of treatment 
vaunted as a cure for rheumatism, by 
neutralizing or washing out uric acid, you 
may safely set it down as a fraud. 
ne rather curious and une: d fact 
should, however, be mentioned in regard 
to the relation of diet to rheumatism, and 
that is that many rheumatic patients have 
a peculiar susceptibility to some one article 
of food. This may be a perfectly harmless 
and wholesome thing for the vast majority 
of the species, but to this individual it acts 
as a poison and will promptly produce 
ains in the joints, redness and even swell- 
ing, sometimes ee by a rash and 
severe disturbances of the digestive tract. 
The commonest offenders form a curious 
oup in their apparent harmlessness, 
eaded as they are by strawberries, followed 
by raspberries, cherries, bananas, oranges; 
then clams, crabs and oysters; then cheese, 
especially over-ripe kinds; and finally, but 
very rarely, certain meats, like mutton and 
beef. What is the cause of this curious 
susceptibility we do not know, but it not 
infrequently occurs with this group of 
foods in rheumatics and also in asthmatics. 

Both rheumatics and asthmatics are 
also subject to attacks of urticaria or- 
“hives” (nettle-rash) from these and other 
special articles of diet. 

As to principles of treatment in a disease 
of so varied and indefinite a character, due 
to such a multitude of causes, obviously 
nothing can be said except in the broadest 
and sketchiest of outline. The prevailing 
tendency is, for the acute form, rest in bed, 
the first and most important, also the 
second, the third and the last element in 
the treatment. This will do more to dimin- 
ish the severity of the attack and prevent 
the occurrence of heart and other compli- 
cations than any other single procedure. 


Escaping One’s Inheritance 


After this has been secured, the usual plan 
is to assist Nature in the elimination of the 
toxin poison by alkalies, alkaline mineral 
waters and other laxatives; to relieve the 
pain, promote the comfort and improve 
the rest of the patient by a variety of harm- 
less nerve-deadeners or pain-relievers, 
chief among which are the salicylates, 
aspirin and the milder coal-tar products. 
By a judicious use of these in competent 
hands the pain and distress of the disease 
can be very greatly relieved, but it has 
not been found that its duration is much 
shortened thereby, or even that the danger 
of heart and other complications is greatly 
lessened. The ony of the inflamed 
joints may be much diminished by swath- 
ing in cotton, wool and flannel bandages, 
or in cloths ete out of hot alkalies cov- 
ered with oiled silk, or by light bandages 
kept saturated with some evaporating 
lotion containing alcohol. As soon as the 
fever has subsided, then hot baths and 
gentle massage of the affected joints give 
great relief and hasten the cure. But, when 
all is said and done, the most important 
curative element, as has already been inti- 
mated, is six weeks in bed. 

In the chronic form the same remedies 
to relieve the pain are sometimes useful, 
but very much less effective and often of 
little or no value. Dry heat, moist heat, 
gentle massage, and prolonged baking in 
special metal ovens, will often give much 
relief. Liniments of all sorts, from spavin 
cures to skunk oil, are chiefly of value in 
proportion to the amount of friction and 
massage administered when they are 
“rubbed in.” 

In short, there is no disease under 
Heaven in which so much depends upon a 
careful study of each individual case and 
adaptation of treatment to it personally, 
according to its cause and the patient in 
which it occurs. Rheumatism, unfortu- 
nately, does tend to “run in families.” 
a some peculiar susceptibilit 
of the nervous system to influences whic 
would be comparatively harmless to nor- 
mal nerves and cells is capable of being 
inherited. But this inheritance is almost 
invariably “recessive,” in Mendelian terms, 
and a majority of the children of even 
the most rheumatic parent may entirely 
escape the disease, especially if they live 
rationally and vigorously, feed themselves 
abundantly, and avoid overwork and over- 
crowding. 
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More Than 


Soda Crackers 


When you eat 


Uneeda 


Biscuit you taste something 
delightfully different. from 
common soda crackers. 
The difference begins with 
better baking of best mate- 
rials, in the greatest, 


bakeries in the world, 


cleanest 
built ex- 


pressly to bake Uneeda Biscuit. 


The difference is protected 
and preserved for you by the 
only package in the world that 
effectively retains freshness and 
excludes all dust and moisture. 


¢ 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








Medal of Highest Award 23085" SS 


off with 
repeated 
brass, 3 


Fasteners each. Handsome. Compact. Strong. 


No Slip VER! 
At all Stationers. Send 10¢ for sample box 
of 50, assorted. Illustrated booklet free. 


L 


The O. K. Mfg. Co. 

















Boom Your Trade With 


Add TONE te Your Sttioneny I | | <fos STATESMAN 
SCHOOL or HOME yu. <<: Ox Weatherproof Signs 


ing only Washburne’s Patent 
77 ”” PAPER 
0. K. FASTENERS 


There is genuine pleas- 
ure in their use as well 
as Perfect Security. 
Easily put on or taken 
the thumb and finger. Can be used 
ly and “they always work.” Made of 
sizes, Put up in brass boxes of 100 


aa, 
vO 








, NE 


theral discount to the trade. 


Syracuse,N.Y. noi 


Tack on trees, barns, any- 
where. Our“ wax process” makes 
them proof against weather ex- 
posure for 2 to5 years. Cost 75% 

less than wood or metal. Printed 

on heavy board in any combination 

of fast colors, any size, and shipped 
freight prepaid. 






a Only signs possible to hang on wire fences 
because of our exclusive fence clasps. 


4 ° Statesman Signs tal& 
Pulling Advertisements jisinecs ail the tne 
and are the most economical and effective way to advertise. 
We furnish phrases if desired. Write on your letter head for 
samples, prices and full information. A trial 1,000 will help 
abolish dull trade. Ask for booklet, ‘* Do you believe in signs?” 
HIGH CLASS SALESMEN WANTED. 


THE STATESMAN CO., 25 Jefferson Ave., Marshall, Mich. - 








Developing, Printing and Enlarging 


Your films will 


shot, Flash-light or Time Exposure trial on your Kodak Finishing. 


ROC: 
56 Main Street, E. 


have the best attention if mailed tous. Give us a Snap- 


HESTER PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
“The Kodak City” Rochester, N. Y. 


CAN’T YOU WRITE WELL? 


Then fill out $1.00 worth of my Patented Pen Practice 
Sheets (either slant, medial or vertical) and if not materially 
benefited, return all to me and get your $1.00 back at oncer 
WALTER THOMSON, Box 55, FARGO, N.D. 














Based on one of the fairy tales of Hans Christian Andersen 


(It costs nothing to enter this competition.) 
Ist Prize . . ° ° ° 


$200 Cash 
2nd Prize . " é “ 50 Cash 
SS ee oe . 25 
22 other Prizes in Seton Art Craft Jewelry 


amusement, nothing can 





original and 


THE MOST INGENIOUS 
PICTURE PUZZL 


This unique puzzle comprises four different pictures, cut up into 
500 separate pieces. The four pictures illustrate a portion of one of 
Hans Christian Andersen’s most poetic fairy tales. 

You can provide endless entertainment and amusement for your family and 
friends with one of these picture puzzles; and for puzzle parties, the latest society 

be more entertaining than these puzzles, which will recall 
the charming tales Hans Christian Andersen excelled in telling. These $00 
Leecinsting puzzles are sent by mail prepaid to any address for — 


BEST Writ story in your own lan; , of not sore 
25 PRIZES 25" SHORT STORIES than five undred woeds, based on fairy tale of Hans 
ris! 


EVER 
DEVISED 


tian Andersen. 


This prize contest opens February 15th and closes 
April 15th. The judges who will pass on the merits 
of the stories and. award the prizes will be represent- 
ative of three leading magazines. 

Cash It is hoped that the pictures formed by the puzzles will be found 

sufficiently suggestive to help in the writing of a successful story. 
The puzzles put out by Seton Crafts Co., at $1.00 are in every way 
Catalog of Seton Crafts Jewelry and Crafts Art Booklet FREE equal to puzzles at four times the price. 


THE SETON CRAFTS CO., Hope Road, Lakewood, N. J. 


When in Lakewood visit the Seton Crafts Co.'s studios at Seton Inn. 
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Cramer 


The Car with the Offset Crank-Shaft 













Model Forty-four, 34 H. P., $2,250. 
Spare Wheel, with Inflated Tire, Brackets, and Tools, $74. Magneto, $150. 


THE CALL OF THE OPEN ROAD 


For the most part we do not travel in our leisure hours to go 
anywhere, but just to go. The delightful thing is to move; to feel 

the familiar things slipping away behind us, and to enjoy the open 
road as it unfolds before us. 























We like the stir and speed of the journey, the fresh breeze in our faces, 
and at the wheel of a Rambler you enjoy the added sense of power and 
control. Besides, you have a feeling of confidence and satisfaction in 
driving a car of such unusual quality. 


The Rambler Offset Crank-Shaft makes this car silently powerful — 
capable of running at forty or three miles an hour on high speed, and 
climbing any hill with gratifying ease. 

The Rambler Spare Wheel obviates all tire worries— makes punctures 
mere incidents of a trip—saves the tiresome task of pumping up the new 
tire, and can besubstituted for regular wheel within three minutes’ time. 


May we send you the new Rambler catalog or a copy of the Rambler Magazine, 
a monthly publication for owners? Rambler automobiles, $1,150 to $2,500. 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. 
THE CAR OF STEADY SERVICE 


Branches and Distributing Agencies 





Milwaukee Boston 





Chicago 
New York Cleveland San Francisco 


Shaving 


illia us STICK 


"The only kind that won't smart or dry on the face ” 


One application of a poor Shaving Soap the eke eee ce comes 
to your face willdo more harm than a good ,,.., o.. 7 oh a 
sOap can correct in a month's time. That's _ «tte covered metal box as former! 
why it is a safe plan to stick to a Shaving Wain’ obaving Sticks seni o 
Soap like Williams’, which has stood every — ruggist does not supply you. A 


sample sti€k (enough for 


test for nearly three-quarters of a century shaves) for 4 cents in stamps 


adlcum Powder 


How often you have been annoyed and vexed by 
the contents of the Talc Powder can in your trunk or 
valise, sifting over your wardrobe. 


With Williams’ new Hinged Cover Talc Can this trouble will not 
occur. The top is perforated, but the Hinged Cover closes the can, 
making it practically air-tight. It opens or closes with a slight pres- 
sure of the thumb. 


When in addition you have the purity, fineness, smoothness and 
dainty perfume of Williams’ Talcum Powder, you will wonder how 
you could have ever been satisfied with other kinds. 


Two odors— Violet and Carnation. 


A full size can of either sent on receipt of 25 cents if your dealer does not supply you. 





